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Humors of the Dap. 
CURRAN AND THE BENCH. 


Not long after his first brief, a circumstance oc- 
curred which elicited the first scintillation of Cur- 





- | Tan’s genius, and rendered him a terror alike to the 


bench and the bar. Lord Robertson, one of the pre- 
| siding judges, was very unpopular both as a man and 
ajurist. He had undertaken to edit an edition of 
Blackstone, but being atraid of the critics, he simply 
| gave it the title of ‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries by a 
| Member of the Irish Bar.” Soon after the work ap- 
| peared, Curran was pleading a case before his lord- 


» ship, when the judge interrupted him and said: 


“Gentlemen of the jury, the learned counsel has 
mistaken the law of this case. The law is soand so.” 
To which Curran tartly replied: 
| ‘If his lordship says so, the etiquette of the court 
| demands that I submit, though neither the statute 
| nor common law of the country should sanction his 
lordship’s opinion; but it is my duty and privilege, 
, too, to inform you, gentlemen of thejury, that 1 have 
| never seen the law so interpreted in any book of my 
. library.” 
Lord Robertson sneeringly replied: 
“Perhaps your library is rather small, Mr. Cur- 
ran.” 
“T admit,” said Curran, “ my library is small—but 
_ Lhave always found it more profitable to read good 
books than to publish bad ones—books which their 


. \ Very authors and editors are ashamed to own.” 


“Sir,” said the judge, “ you are forgetting the dig- 


‘ | nity of the judicial character.” 


To this Curran promptly replied: 
“Speaking of dignity, your lordship reminds me of 
| a book I have read—I refer to ‘ Tristram Shandy ’—in 
which, if your lordship has read it, you will remem- 


a, | ber that the Irish Buffer Roche, on engaging in a 


squabble, lent his coat to a by-stander, and atter the 

tight was ended he discovered that he had got a good 

| beating and lost his coat into the bargain—your lord- 
| ship can apply the illustration.” 

“Sir,” said the judge, very petulantly, “if you say 
another word I'l] commit you.” 

| “If you do, my lord,” replied Curran, coolly, ‘ both 

) you and I shall have the pleasure of reflecting that I 

| am not the worst thing your lordship has committed.” 





| WANTED A CIVIL ANSWER. 

Those who are familiar with the Parker House, 

will remember the large mirror at the hall leading 
' from the oftice. A few nights ago, a gentleman stop- 
ping at the house, who had been unloading too much 
glassware to be steady in his legs, or lucid as to his 
brain, came in and passed through the hail in search 
of his room. Reaching the mirror at the end of the 
hall, he caught sight of a reflection in the glass, and 
mistaking it for an attache, addressed it as follows: 
' * Will you show my (hic) room, please?” 

A pause and no reply. He spoke again in a louder 
and severer tone: 

**Can you tell me where for seven is?” 

Receiving no answer to his interrogation, he turn- 
ed indignantly on his heel, and sought the clerk, and 
said : 

** Who’s that fellow in the (hall?) Most pertinent 
fellow ever saw. Can’t answer civil question. Aint 

‘ he (hie) drunk?” 

The clerk admitted the possibility, and saw that 
the weary traveller was sent to his rest at “ for 
seven.”’ The mirror was a *‘ glass too much ” for the 

stranger. 





+ > 
VERMONT CHARACTERS. 

Nathaniel and Thomas Fullerton of Chester, were 
in company in the mercantile business, selling large 
quantities of liquor and amassing a large fortune. 
Ichabod Onion, a tanner, had the reputation of sell- 
ing sole leather when it was very damp. A man by 
the name of Dresser was acarpenter by trade, and so 
quick and keen in some replies to questions that peo- 
ple would trequently put questions for the sport of 
hearing the answers. One day as he was making 
computations for the frame of a building, Nathaniel 
Fullerton and Mr. Onion came along and one of them 
asked Mr. Dresser what he was doing there. He re- 
plied, ‘I am trying to figure up which sells the most 
water, Fullerton in his rum, or Onion in his leather.’” 





A BOY’S PRAYER. 

A Presbyterian clergyman in Northern New York 
had two smart boys just old enough to have inquiring 
minds but not discern the reason of things. They 
were taught to pray, and the efficacy and need of 
prayer were daily impressed upon them. Both the 
boys had a patch of pop-corn in the garden, and the 
growing blades were watched with intense interest, a 
small reward being held out to stimulate their in- 
dustry. One day, the father walking near the patch, 
heard the voice of the youngest solemnly engaged in 
prayer, and drawing near, listened to the following 
petition: ““O Lord, make my corn grow great big 
corn, but make brother Sam's grow all little nubbins!”” 

——  * oa > 

Brown, in his sidewalks through existence, has dis- 
covered that wide-awake people always keep their 
eyes open; and, what’s more, if you don’t keep your 
eyes open they’ll open them for you. 

Teacher: ‘‘ Now, boys, this isa whale; can you tell 
me what the whale does with all the water he swal- 
lows?” Smart boy (whose father is a pawnbroker): 
* Please, sir, he spouts it.” 


A flag flies as an old man walks—by the aid of a 
staff. 
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THE DESERTED HUT. 
A GHOST STORY. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


WAS lost; there could no longer 
be a doubt upon thesubject. The 
forest road, which I had been fol- 
lowing for the last hour, suddenly 
terminated in a tangled swamp, 
and the last rays of the sun were 
slowly sliding from the topmost 
twigs of the gloomy evergreens 
surrounding it. 

I bitterly repented my own fool- 
ishness in rejecting the advice of 
mine host of the preceding night, 
who had advised me to wait until 
the following day, when his son 
would pilot me through the forest 
track I was forced to traverse, and 
when, beside, my poor horse might 
have sufficiently recovered from his fatigue to be able 
to proceed. But strong in self-confidence, and more 
than anxious to reach my destination, I insisted upon 
undertaking on foot, and without waiting for a guide, 
the fifteen miles of forest lying between my host’s 
clearing and the small frontier town where he 
thought I might be able to procure another horse, 
either by purchase or loan. 

I had, to be sure, received directions almost as mi- 
nute as the cross-examination of a Philadelphia law- 
yer, and had drawn a rough chart of my course, and 
borrowed a pocket-compass, which I had frequently 
consulted through the day, with the comfortable con- 
viction that I must be pursuing the direct course, 
and should arrive at my journey’s end before night- 
fall. But now the path which should have continued 
well trodden and direct, had dwindled to a mere 
track, such as might have been trodden by the wild 
creatures with which the wood abounded, and had 
finally disappeared altogether. 

The situation was serious. The season was so far 
advanced as to render the prospect of a night beneath 
the open sky disagreeable, if not absolutely danger- 
ous; and among the animals above-mentioned were 
a plentiful sprinkling of wolves, catamounts and 
bears, with an occasional panther or “ Indian devil,” 
as furmidable an opponent, when enraged, as its con- 
gener of the Eastern jungle. 

The sun’s rays disappeared entirely, and a sullen 
gloom gathered beneath the arches of the wood, 
while the night wind stirred mournfully among the 
branches, and ominous rustlings of the underbrush 
suggested the idea of the approach of some crouch- 
ing and hidden foe. 

I looked about me with considerable anxiety. In 
the effort to retrace my steps, I had lost the path 
altogether, and now that the sun had set, was en- 
tirely at a loss to know in which direction to turn. 
To complete my misfortunes, I found that I had lost 
the compass, upon which I had principally relied. 

All at once I perceived, through the gathering 
gloom, the approach of some moving object, which a 
brief scrutiny convinced me was a female figure, 
clothed in light, fluttering garments. Without paus- 
ing to consider the singularity of such an encounter 
in such a place and at such atime, I hastened toward 
her, shouting and waving my hand. To my great 
Surprise, she neither paused, nor even turned her 
head, although I was quite sure that she must hear 
me, as the distance between us was not more than 
five or six rods. 

“She must be deaf,” muttered I, and attempted to 
run in order to overtake her, but found the under- 
brush so dense and tangled with vines, as to render 
haste impossible. ‘How the deuce does she get on 
80 fast?” asked I, peevishly, as I found the attempt 
to diminish the distance between myself and the wo- 








man entirely useless. I stood still, and halloed at the 
top of my voice, but the woman, never pausing or 
looking round, moved on with a strange, irregular 
and waving motion, which struck me as peculiar, 
even through the dusk which was now deepening 
into night. 

“At any rate,” thought I, ‘‘ she is going somewhere 
—she is not wandering aimlessly like myself, and by 
following her, I shall be more likely than in any 
other way, to extricate myself from this swamp.” 

Acting upon this plan, I hastened on as rapidly as 
possible, always keeping the fluttering garments of 
my guide in view, until we suddenly emerged from 
the forest into asmall clearing, with a cabin in its 
midst. 

«Thank Heaven!” said I, aloud. ‘“ Here is actu- 
ally a house, and my deaf companion has probably 
already entered, as she is nowhere in sight. I hope 
she may prove more hospitable than she is quick of 
hearing.” 

Thus speaking, I approached the house, making a 
detour, that I might reach it from the front, for the 
point of my debouchure from the woods was at the 
rear of the cabin, and I naturally concluded that my 
singular guide had passed round to the door in the 
front, as I had lost sight of her while extricating my- 
self from the last thicket upon the verge of the clear- 
ing. “Judge then of my surprise, when, on arriving 
at the front of the cabin, I discovered it to be an un- 
inhabited ruin, without door or window, or any sign 
of recent occupancy. 

I entered, and looked about me. Upon the hearth, 
a little heap of pallid ashes showed where a fire had 
been, and beside it still stood a low wooden rocking- 
chair, that must once have been the familiar seat of 
the woman who had called this deserted house her 
home, but where now squatted a huge rat, so confi- 
dent and so wonted in his right of inheritance, that 
he hardly retreated at my approach. 

Abed, a table, and a few coarse articles of house- 
hold use stood about the walls, but all were weather- 
stained, covered with mould and dust, and dropping 
with decay. An air of gloom and desolation hung 
over all, deeper, to my mind, than even the obvious 
condition of the place would warrant. I looked 
about me with a shudder, and hastily retreated to the 
open air. 

But the woman who had led me hither! Where 
was she? I peered earnestly into the forest, where 
now the night shadows gathered dense and close, and 
seemed creeping out on every side to invade the little 
clearing, and make headquarters of the deserted hut. 
Except the shadows, nothing was to be seen, although 
far in the wood something like a light garment seem- 
ed flitting from one dense covert to another, or it 
might have been but the waving of the poplar leaves, 
or the swaying branches of the silver birch, the 
“Lady of the Woods.” ‘ 

I called aloud, but except the mocking echo from 
the neighboring hillside, my wild cry remained unan- 
swered, and died wearily into the rustle of the whis- 
pering wood, the wailing of the rising wind. I look- 
ed irresolutely about me; to attempt to proceed upon 
my journey was but sheer madness, and to choose a 
night beneath the open sky, exposed to the threaten- 
ed storm, and to the attacks of the wild beasts in- 
festing the forest, when I might have at least a roof 
over my head, and the defence of walls about me, 
would be absurd fully. 

Clearly I must remain in the hut for the night, and 
[fought hard to convince myself that the repug- 
nance I felt to so doing was but an unreasonable 
whim, unworthy of the least attention. 

“No, I will stay here, and I will make myself very 
comfortable, and even jolly, in spite of all the pre- 
sentiments and will-o’-the-wisps in creation,” said I, 
aloud; and throwing my knapsack upon the mouldy 
bed, I looked about me for the material of a fire. 
Kindling-stuff was soon obtained from some of the 
old chairs, which, at any rate, were too far gone to 
ever serve as seats again, and having broken one of 
them into suitable fragments, 1 went out, and soon 
collected from the edge of the wood a sufficient sup- 








ply of branches and dead wood to keep a good fire all 
night. 

As I returned toward the house, with my burden 
in my arms, I mechanically raised my eyes, and 
started so violently as to nearly throw down my 
whole load. Inthe doorway of the cabin, looking 
earnestly toward me, stood the figure of the woman, 
in her light fluttering dress, her pale and beautiful 
face distinctly visible against the dark background of 
the interior. 

“This at least is no delusion,” thought I; and, 
keeping my eyes steadily fixed upon the figure, I 
slowly approached the house, my forgotten fagot of 
wood closely clasped in my arms. 

1 had traversed perhaps half the distance, and was 
within two rods of the house, when the woman, whose 
eyes I could now plainly feel fixed upon my own with 
a mournful earnestness, slowly retreated backward 
into the house. Never removing my gaze from the 
doorway, I hurried on, and entered not a moment 
after. The place was as bare, as lonely, as utterly 
untenanted, as when I first set foot in it. 

A heavy shudder ran through my frame, and the 
first impulse was to turn and fly to the wood, to the 
night — anywhere, away from this mystery, this 
mocking delusion. The next moment, however, a 
dogged determination to see the end of the affair 
seized upon me. I felt all my courage revive, min- 
gled with a sort of angry contempt, both of myself, 
and the unknown agent of my discomfiture. 

“Tf it is some one trying to frighten me, he or she 
will find it is not such an easy matter, and if it is—” 
So far I spoke, and then my voice died away, for, as 
truly as I breathe and speak at this moment, I felt a 
cold, soft hand gently laid across my mouth, as if to 
arrest the words already formed upon my lips. I 
staggered backward, but the next instant sprang for- 
ward, with both arms extended, and grasping for 
some substance in the direction whence the hand had 
seemed tocome. They encountered nothing but the 
empty air, and, indeed, my own eyes sufficiently 
showed me that I was alone in the place. For a mo- 
ment I stood as stupefied, but in the next I recovered 
myself, and proceeded in the line of action upon 
which I had previously resolved. 

The heavy door of the cabin still lay upon the floor, 
where it had apparently fallen when time and damp 
had eaten through its hinges. This I raised into its 
place, and secured it there by dragging a high-backed 
settle across it. Next I closed the window, by hang- 
ing one of the bed-coverings upon two nails, driven 
into the logs just above it, and securing it at the bot- 
tom by setting an old chest. upon the end which lay 
upon the floor. Next I minutely examined the walls 
by the light of a pine torch, selected from among my 
supply of fuel, and kindled with the aid of some dried 
leaves, and my pocket matchbox. With this torch, I 
minutely examined the interior of the cabin in every 
direction. Nothing could be simpler than its con- 
struction. Above was the roof, formed of pine sap- 
lings, covered with bark; below was a floor of hard- 
beaten earth; around the sides four walls of logs, 
whole on three sides, and on the fourth pierced by the 
door and a small square window. Opposite the door, 
the fireplace, where, already, a merry blaze, curling 
up the chimney, closed that means either of entrance 
or egress. Clearly, nothing could now enter or leave 
the cabin, without my knowledge, and, if it were 
anything human, not without my consent. 

As this thought defiantly shaped itself'in my mind, 
a heavy sigh, close behind me, seemed to reply, and 
a breath of ice-cold air swept my cheek. I turned 
suddenly, and not only searched with my eyes through 
every corner of the now brilliantly-lighted cabin, but 
swept the air with my extended arms, in every direc- 
tion. Nothing, nothing, either for sight or touch to 
seize upon, and again I shivered and slunk nearer to 
my fire, that most human and most sympathetic with 
man of all the elements. I sat beside my fire, then, 
and the fire renewed my courage, and my proud in- 
credulity of danger. 

* Sigh, now; put your hand upon my mouth; look 
at me with your great mournful dark eyes, or wave 





your white hand! Ido not care—I am not afraid. 
This house is mine, to-night, and you shall not drive 
me from it,’ cried I, aloud, and looked defiantly 
about me. 

Was it the wind, sweeping about the deserted hut 
—was it the blaze, crackling in the chimney—was it 
the rising storm, exulting in its mad glee? Heaven 
knows, not I; but no sound was ever plainer to me 
than the shout of derisive laughter which seemed to 
peal from a man’s deep lungs, just outside the cur- 
tained window, and then die away in the sweep of 
the stormy wind. 

I started to my feet, rushed to the window, and, 
tearing away the curtain, thrust my head and half 
my body out at the opening. As I did so, a flash of 
lightning spread through the heavens, throwing a 
vivid and ghostly light over the whole scene. I swept 
the clearing with a piercing gaze. Absolutely noth- 
ing, nothing but the brown grass, the stunted bushes, 
the forest tossing its myriad arms wildly against the 
ink-black sky. Above, the thunder pealed ominous 
as the war-cry of the infernal powers, whom I now 
believed let loose upon me. 

* God help me!” muttered I, at last, and carefully 
re-adjusted the curtain ; but had hardly done so, when 
around the edge of it crept the tips of four slender 
white fingers, which drew it gently aside, until, tear- 
ing from its hold at the top, it dropped, showing me, 
framed in the window opening, and thrown forward 
from the black night behind her, the figure of the 
woman, her dark hair, swept by the storm, about her 
pallid face, her dark eyes fixed mournfully upon my 
own. 

With a final effort, I sprang forward, and grasped 
at the hand still holding the edge of the curtain. 
For an instant I felt it—a woman’s cold, ice-cold 
hand, clasped within my own, but the next it was 
gone; not withdrawn, but melting within my grasp, 
as if suddenly resolved to the elements. At thesame 
moment the figure disappeared—when, how, or by 
what process, I know not, although my staring eyes 
were fixed upon it, and my whole attention concen- 
trated in the observation. 

It was gone, and, half mechanically, I applied my- 
self to replacing the curtain, which I did not accom- 
plish without difficulty, for my right hand, which 
had grasped that of the apparition, as I now con- 
sented to call it, was numb, cold, and nearly useless, 

Sesiing myself once more beside the fire, I took 
from my knapsack a flask of brandy, and some food, 
for I was faint with exhaustion and emotion, and a 
man accustomed to adventure and travel learns to 

‘systematically care for his body, whatever excitement 
may assail his mental powers. 

I ate my supper, then, not, to be sure, with relish, 
but yet with a certain satisfaction, and the flask of 
brandy I drained to the last drop, and without the 
least effect upon my head, although I am ordinarily 
a temperate and abstemious man. 

Then I arranged my knapsack as a pillow, piled 
my heaviest logs upon the fire, stretched myxelf be- 
fore it, and, while listening to the wild roar of the 
storm, now at its height, and to the strange and un- 
known sounds mingling with it, I fell into a heavy 
sleep. How long this lasted, 1 cannot tell, but I was 
awakened by a sense of intolerable cold. It seemed 
as if the blood ha: frozen in my veins, my heart had 
ceased to beat, and all animation was suspended, 
save just sufficient to allow me to realize that ] was 
suffering excessively. 

My first conscious emotion was surprise at this 
terrible chill, for the fire still burned fiercely, and I 
lay not six feet distant from it. But the next mo- 
ment I became conscious that I was not alone. A 
sound of whispering voices behind me, and the light 
rustle of a woman's garments, were plainly audible, 
and I slowly turned my head toward the sound. 

There she stood, pale and beautiful, as I had before 
seen her, but with a look of intense love in the great 
eyes, now uplifted to the fuce of a young man, around 
whose neck her arms were tightly clasped, while his 
head was bent so closely over hers, as to quite con- 
ceal his features. They seemed in act of leave-tak- 
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ing, and the passionate embrace and kiss which I had 
surprised, was not yet done, when the door flew vio- 
lently open, and a tall, middle-aged man, in hunter’s 
dress, carrying a rifle, and followed by a hound, en- 
tered the hut. 

In an instant all was confusion. A piercing shriek 
from the lips of the woman rang through the place; 
her Jover, shaking her not ungently from her clinging 
hold about his neck, sought in his bosom for an in- 
stant, and then, obeying the gestures and frantic cries 
of the woman, he fied precipitately into the night, 
pursued by the dog. The hunter, who had stood for 
@ moment as if stupefied, now uttered a horrible 
curse, and would have started in pursuit, but the 
woman had already closed the door, and now stood 
against it, her face set in a sort of terrified defiance, 
as she raised it to the fierce wrath of the hunter, who 
stood gazing at her a moment, with a frightful ex- 
pression of rage, despair and love upon his rugged 
features, and then, drawing his hunting-knife from 
his belt, slowly approached, and holding it upraised a 
moment, looked down into her eyes, which looked as 
steadily up to his. 

God knows what question, too terrible for words, 
was asked and answered by those earnest eyes; nor 
can I tell whether any words were spoken, for all my 
senses were benumbed, my brain was oppressed, my 
whole being was more one of perception than of ob- 
servation, but at the end of a moment, or an hour, I 
can hardly tell which, the hunter slowly raised his 
right hand still higher, and while the dilated eyes of 
the unresisting victim steadily watched its move- 
ment, the blade flashed in a sudden descending curve, 
and was sheathed within her heart. 

The blow was followed by a short, gasping cry, not 
of terror, but of bodily anguish, and as the murderer 
withdrew his weapon, the body swayed sideways, and 
fell heavily to the ground, where it lay, with the 
wide-open black eyes staring up a dumb accusation, 
and the bright blood welling out and creeping slowly 
on in a little stream, until it reached and bathed the 
murderer’s feet. He stood quite still, leaning on his 
rifle, and looking down at his work—not carelessly or 
savagely, but with the air of a man who feels that he 
has taken a terrible justice into his own hands, and 
that his conscience acquits him of blame in the 
matter. 

He still stood thus, and the life-blood of the beau- 
tiful woman whom he had slain lay a great red pool 
about his feet, when from the forest without was 
heard the voice of the great hound in furious outcry, 
mingled with the strangled cries and shouts of a man. 
The hunter listened for a moment, and smiled grimly. 

“Venom has him, and wont leave him while there’s 
life,” muttered he. 

The human cries grew weaker, those of the brute 
fiercer, until of a sudden both stopped, and, after an 
interval, a long, melancholy howl from the hound 
seemed to announce, and at the same time to lament, 
his victory. 

** He’s dead!” whispered the hunter; and a sudden 
tremor seized and shook his brawny frame. 

Staggering to a seat, he leaned his elbows upon his 
knees, and covered his face with both hands, while 
from his broad chest broke a storm of terrible sobs 
and groans, and the great tears, forcing themselves 
between his fingers, fell plashing upon the ground, 
and mingled with the thread of blood which bad fol- 
lowed him from the pool to where he sat. 

A long, long time went over thus. The dead body 
of the woman, lying there so pale, so still, so lovely, 
the great eyes fixed relentlessly upon the face of the 
murderer—he, crouching there before it, his whole 
body racked with a fearful emotion, which was not 
sorrow, or remorse, or anger, but an insupportable 
anguish, the passion of a breaking heart—the wild 
storm howling about the house, the roll of the thun- 
der, the hiss and glare of the lightning,—all made 

up a scene of such concentrated power that once to 
have seen it, makes all the minor effects of life seem 
weak and pale—only to remember it, destroys the in- 
terest of the romancist’s most powerful efforts. 


The emotion of the man exhausted itself at length, 
or rather changed its demonstration. He rose and 
went, with feeble steps, to kneel beside the terrible 
calm accuser, whose fixed eyes seemed to dwell for- 
ever upon hisown. He tried to close them, but the 

, stiffened lids refused to move. He smoothed the long, 
dark hair, he kissed the pale, still lips, he folded the 
hands upon the breast, and decently composed the 
limbs to rest. Kneeling there beside the dead, when 
all was done, and looking steadfastly down into the 
ealm face, which looked as steadfastly back to his, it 
seemed to me that this man, at once so terribly in- 
jured and so terribly avenged, went over in his mind 
the history of his life, and as the events chronicled 
themselves in his memory, by some subtle process of 
sympathetic communication, they chronicled them- 
selves in my consciousness, and there remained, when 
all was over, a clear and connected history, whose 
end lay at that moment before my eyes. 

I knew, as if I had been told, that this hunter, a 


and shun, as far as she might, the stern and silent 
man whom she had married; that she shed in secret 


glowed in the dusky cabin like the richest blossom of 
the summer time, waned and paled, until it was but 

that of the lily drooping upon its stem, and fading 

before its time. I knew, too—for I felt the pang with 

which his heart recalled it—I knew that as this 

change grew before his eyes, it hardened rather than 

softened the hunter’s mood; that indifference became 

harshness, and silence was changed to taunts and 

upbraidings, in which he blindly sought to avenge 

upon her the cruel suffering that a disappointed love 

was working in his own heart. 

Then came the gay young kinsman of the bride, 

who, on his return from a distant voyage, missed the 

pretty playmate of his boyhood, the half hoped-for 
bride of his manhood, and nothing could please or 
satisfy him, until he had seen her sweet face once 
more, and made sure that she was happy in her new 
home. He came, and she, poor innocent, thought it 
no harm to let the new life he brought with him beam 

from her once more blooming face, ring from her al- 
tered voice, shine in her dark, wonderful eyes. The 
kinsman marked it, and his heart beat high with the 
old love he had thought crushed and broken forever. 
The husband saw it, and all the gloom and ferocious- 
ness of his nature darkened into a terrible and re- 
lentless purpese. But he watched and waited, mak- 
ing no sign, giving no sign, willing that the unsus- 
pecting children should stray blindly on, their eyes 
fixed upon each other, and the precipice before them 
so clothed in flowers at its edge that they should 
never see it, until they plunged wildly to the abyss 
beneathn. 

I knew, for I felt the memory tearing at his heart, 
that he had left them alone long summer days, while 
he went ostensibly to hunt in the forest, but soon re- 
turning, laid in wait, where he could watch the door 
of his own cabin, and the outgoings and the incom- 
ings, the long, sweet hours of murmured talk be- 
neath the forest shadows, the growing consciousness 
of something in either heart that should not, must 
not be spoken; the effort to control the rising pas- 
sion, that in the end swept all before it; the wild 
love, that in itselt' was a despair; the temptation to 
flee together, the struggle that conquered that temp- 
tation, the resolve to part, to part forever, the anguish 
of the leave-taking—ah! I knew I felt it all, as he, 
kneeling there, went over the terrible tragedy, step 
by step, and saw for the first time many a thing in 
its true light, which before he had warped and twist- 
ed to a blacker meaning than it should have borne. 


And now she lay before him dead, the woman 
whom he had loved with a passion as stern and strong 
as hatred; the woman whom he had so wholly loved, 
that it was easier to see her dead at his feet, dead by 
his own act, than to believe her false, and let her 
live, even out of his sight. 
And his rival? I think the terrible strength of 
his love and of his vengeance toward that pale corpse 
at his feet, had crushed out all memory of him. He 
knew that the fierce brute, whom he had trained to 
share his hate and his love, had avenged both the one 
and the other, and he was content that it should be 
so, hardly spending a second thought upon the fate 
of dog or man. The end, the end of all had come, 
and the fierce excitement that for months had strung 
his whole existence, and given tone to his very being, 
had culminated in this, the first hour of a revulsion, 
which must be as terrible in its excess as had been 
the previous emotion. 

Already he shuddered, as his foreboding soul pic- 
tured the days, the nights to come, the long vista of 
years down which his life should be pursued by those 
avenging phantoms of love and hate, the slow torture 
of memory, the keener pangs of apprehension! He 
felt them all, and I, through him, and to each fearful 
thought, each quivering pang of the soul, lashed to 
agony by remorse and terror, that pale, still face, 
with the unshrinking eyes looking steadfastly up to 
his, said: 

“Amen. It shall be so, and worse; for thus must 
my young life be avenged.” 

At last he rose, and as he uncovered his face, I 
shuddered to see the work the one hour had wrought 
upon it. Vengeance already had overtaken him, and 
marked him as her own. 

Close to where she lay, he made her grave; fash- 
ioned it with care and skill, there in the midst of the 
home which now she should nevermore desert. 

When ali was ready, he raised her in his arms, 
kissed once more the cold lips, which now could nei- 
ther reject nor return the caress, strained her in a 
wild embrace, until her heart’s blood moistened his 
own breast, and then he laid her softly down, rever- 
ently covered the pale face, that to the last looked 
back his every look, whether of love or longing or 
wild regret, with the same stern, patient accusation, 
and heaped the earth upon the quiet form. 

When all was done, he took his rifle in his hand, 
looked to see that it was in order, and, softly opening 
the door, went out into the night. A few moments 
later, a sharp report rung through the gray twilight 
of the morning, and then all was still save the low 
sobbing of the exhausted storm, as, moaning, it hid 


the raindrops from the roof of the cabin sounded 
like tears, or like the blood of the murdered girl, 
calling aloud to Heaven for vengeance. 

The slow twilight broadened into day, and at last I 
rose, with the slow and cautious movement of one 
who fears to disturb a sleeper close at hand. 

I was not surprised to find the door and window 
fast, as I had left them, although the hunter had 
passed out of the door, leaving it open behind him. 


body of the woman whom he had loved so well, and 





many a tear, until at last the beauty, that at first had 

















lonely, unloved and gloomy man, had set his strong 
heart and stronger will upon the winning of the wo- 
man who now lay dead befure him, then a fresh and 
innocent girl in her father’s distant home; that he 
had won her, half reluctant, and all untried in life or 
love as she was, a’ her father’s hand, and had brought 
her here to the wilderness, where his lonely and sav- 
age tastes had led him to live. I knew that she had 
pined for home, for the gayety of her young compan- 
ions, for the free and Joyous life of her girlhood, not 
yet passed away; that she had grown at last to fear 


itself inthe depths of the forest, while the drip of 


I turned to the spot where I had seen him lay the 


visible by the dull morning light. I knelt beside it, 
and prayed for the peace of those three souls, gone 
to judgment, with all their sins upon their heads. 
Then I crept softly frem the house, and with the 
aid of the now risen sun, made my way to the point 
of my destination. But although I tried, I could not 
ask a question of those who might have given me 
the story of the deserted hut. Some inner impulse 
withheld me, and the words always died unspoken 
upon my lips. But, after all, what need? Did I not 
know it already, and know it as surely as if I had 
been an actor myself in the tragedy rehearsed before 
mine eyes? 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Y Remarkable Body of Water. 


BY JAS. PARISH STELLE. 


From a copy of the Jacksonville (Oregon) Sen- 
tinel, dated August 12, 1865, 1 take the following: 
“ Several of our citizens returned Jast week from a 
visit to the Great Sunken Luke, situated in the Cas- 
cade Moygntains, seventy-tive miles northeast from 
Jacksonville, This lake rivals the famous valley of 
Sinbad the sailor. It is thought to average 2000 feet 
down to the water all round. The walls are almost 
entirely perpendicular, running down into the water, 
and leaving no beach. The depth of the water is un- 
known, and its surface is smooth and unruftled, as it 
lies so far under the surface of the mountain that the 
air-currents do not affect it. Its length is estimated 
at twelve miles, and its breadth ten. There isa 
beautiful island in its centre with luxuriant trees 
upon it. No living man ever has, and probably ever 
will be able to reach the water’s edge. It lies silent, 
still and mysterious in the bosom of the ‘ everlasting 
hills,’ like a huge well scooped out by the hands of 
the giant genii of the mountains, in the unknown 
ages long gone by, and all around it great primeval 
forests an eternal watch and ward are keeping. 
‘The visiting party fired a rifle several times into 
the water at an angle of 45°, and were able to note 
several seconds of time from the report of the gun till 
the ball struck. This may seem incredible, but it is 
fully vouched for by some of our most reliable citi- 
zens. The lake is certainly a most remarkable curi- 
osity.” 
So it is, and doubtless the day will yet come when 
it will be classed among the great wonders of the 
world, and when tourists from far beyond the ocean 
will consider that a visit to its mysterious shores has 
amply repaid them fur the trouble of a journey to 
America. But remarkable as it is, it is still not the 
most remarkable body of water on our continent. I 
have just examined one located in the south-western 
part of Indiana, which I think excels this great 
Sunken Lake in many particulars. As nothing has 
yet been pubiished concerning it, so far as I know, I 
think a short description of what I saw will not be 
wholly uninteresting to the readers of The Flag of our 
Union. 
We reached the little lake in question at about the 
hour of 10 inthe morning. How large it was we could 
not tell, but it must have been of considerable size, 
judging from the fact that we could not see across it 
from our location, although that was considerably 
above the level of the water. Our guide told us to 
keep a sharp look-out into the water and we would 
soon see something to astonish us; adding, at the 
same time, that there was nothing very remarkable 
about the lake itself, but that it was strangely and 
wonderfully inhabited. 
We looked. The water was so very transparent 
that we could see all through it with as much appar- 
ent ease as if it had been the atmosphere itself. 
Presently we saw one of the inhabitants, a little 
creature of a light brown color, looking, as it glided 
here and there through the pure element, not unlike 
a chimney swallow. Then another came, and 
another, and another, until the lake seemed to be 
thickly swarming with them. They were very busy 
and very swift in their motions, darting in every di- 
rection with the rapidity of thought—the guide said 
they were catching and feeding upon small insects, 
too small to be seen by us from our stand point. 
Suddenly, while we were gazing in wonder upon 
these strange creatures, a new actor came upon the 
stage in the person ofa larger animal, about the size 
and shape of a huge musk-melon. He was perfectly 
transparent, so much so that we could see all through 
him as plainly as if he had been a glass jar, and as he 
moved leisurely about we noticed that he was catch- 
ing and devouring the little swallows without mercy; 
ay, and we noticed that his interior which seemed 
to be a huge cavity—nothing more—was literally 
filled with them, some still alive and swimming 
about in him. The whole mass kept rapidly whirl- 
ing round and round in one direction, from which we 
inferred that he had no digestive organs, but simply 
wore his food into the proper condition for his sus- 
tenance, by the friction of one particle against 
another. Scarcely had we got fairly to looking at 
this extraordinary animal, when along came some- 
thing which looked, with its long arching neck, very 
much like aswan. The course of each was directed 
in such a way as brought a collision, and, conse- 
quently, a fight. It was a fight of short duration, 
however, for neither of the parties seemed to relish 
the business, so they separated and struck off in op- 
posite directions. A little distance and the swan met 
another one of its kind, and they commenced billing 
and cooing like two mated doves; but their pleasures 
were destined to be of short duration, however, for 


creature with great horns and terrible appearance 
generally, pounced upon them, seizing them both. 
A hard struggle ensued, in the course of which one of 
the swans made its escape, but the monster gripped 
the other fiercely by its slender neck until it ceased 
to struggle, after which he settled down with it to 
the bottom of the lake, and fell very leisurely to eat- 
ing it. 

About this time I noticed a second monster, equally 
as frightful in appearance as the one just referred to, 
though evidently ofa different species. He was mov- 
ing along the bottom of the lake, and unless his 
course was changed, would pass very near to the 
other. The manner in which the first monster had 
treated the swans had made me, at least, his enemy, 
and so I was anxious that his banqueting should be 
disturbed. It was. The new-comer found him and 
went infor ashare of the prey. A terrible battle, 
the most frightful that I have ever before seen be- 
tween two living creatures, i diate] 1 
They seized each other, rolled over and over in a real 
death struggle, for at least ten minutes, in the course 
of which time they actually tore most of each other’s 
limbs off. Finally one of them yielded up and died, 
after which the other, with only two legs left, out of 
six, dragged himself slowly away. And anotber in- 
stallment of animals, some like gigantic leeches, and 
some shaped like oriental turbans, that effected a lo- 
comotion by stretching themselves into all manner of 
shapes, settled down and went to regaling themselves 
upon the carcasses. They were doubtless the buz- 
zards of this remarkable lake. 

Half aday and more was spent by us in watching 
the inhabitants of this wonderful body of water. In 
the course of that time we saw very many strange 
sights, more than I could hint at in a short article 
like this. Besides a written description could convey 
to the reader but a faint idea of what I saw—one must 
see for himself to appreciate it. Every reader of the 
Flag should carefully examine this strange body of 
water before he dies. Ifhe cannot make it conve- 
nient to go all the way to Indiana, let him arrange to 
see itat home. A good microscope with a drop of im- 
pure or stagnated water upon the stage will enable 
him to have the same lake at any locality he may 
select. 





A SECRET OF YOUTH. 


There are women who cannot grow old—women, 
who, without any special effort, remain always young, 
and always attractive. The number is smaller than 
it should be, but there is still a sufficient number to 
mark the wide difference between this class and the 
other. The secret of this perpetual youth lies not in 
beauty, for some women possess it who are not at all 
handsome; nor in dress, for they are frequently care- 
less in that respect, so far as the mere arbitrary dic- 
tates of fashion are concerned; nor in having noth- 
ing to do, for these ever young women are always as 
busy as bees, and it is very well known that idleness 
will fret people into old age and ugliness faster than 
over-work. The charm, we imagine, lies in a suuny 
temper—neither more nor less, the blessed gift of al- 
ways looking on the bright side of life, and of stretch- 
ing the mantle of charity over everybody’s faults and 
failings. It is not much of a secret, but it is all that 
we have been able to discover, and we have watched 
such with great interest, and a determination to re- 
port truthfully for the benefit of the rest of the sex. 
It is very provoking that it issomething which cannot 
be corked up, and sold for fifty cents a bottle; but as 
this is impossible, why, the most of us will have to 
keep on growing as ugly and disagreeable as possible. 


NOTED MISERS. 

“ That great captain, the Duke of Marlborough,” 
says Dr. King, ‘“‘ when he was in the last stage of life 
and very infirm, would walk from the public 
rooms in Bath to his lodgings on a cold, dark night, 
to save sixpence in chair hire. If the duke, who left 
at his death more than a million and a half sterling, 
could have foreseen that all his wealth and honor 
were to be inherited by a grandson of my Lord 
Trevor’s who had been one of his enemies, would he 
have been so careful to save sixpence for the sake of 
his heir? Not for the sake of his heir; but he would 
always have saved a sixpence.” And this is another 
story to the same point, “What!” exclaimed an at- 
torney, in amazement, as he paused in taking down 
instructions for a will from the mouth of a wealthy 
old skinflint, “‘ you leave all this to your nephew? 
Why, he’ll spend it ina twelvemonth.” ‘ Well,” re- 
plied the old fellow, ‘I only hope he’ll have as much 
pleasure in spending it as 1 have had in saving it.” 











BLEASE BRAY. 

Right in the hottest of the fight at the first bom- 
bardment of Fort Fisher, just when the big Parrot on 
board the Canonicus flew into flinders, knocking 
nine men to kingdom come, and everything was 
adrift about decks, a big lubberly Dutchman fell 
down on his knees by the side of Jack Armstrong’s 
gun and undertook to pray. But what little English 
he ever had was all frightened out of him, and afraid 
that the Lord on this side of the Atlantic couldn’t un- 
derstand Dutch, he held up his hands and appealed 
to Jack: 

“O Shack! mind goot vriend, vont you blease bray 
for me?” 

“No! you d—d ass—dlo your own braying !” roared 
Jack, fetching the Teuton a kick under the transom 
that sent him sprawling into the scuppers. 





Do not speak of anything which you would not like 








punished so terribly. Asunken grave was plainly 


in the next instant a large and hideous looking 


to have repeated to-morrow. 
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Poetical Quotations. 
(Compiled for The Flag of owr Union.) 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
MARRIAGE. 

What do you think of marriage ? 
I take ‘t as those that deny purgatory: 


It locally contains or heaven or hell; 
There ‘s no third place in it.— Webster. 


O married love! each heart shall own, 
Where two congenial souls unite, 
Thy golden chains inlaid with down, 
Thy lamp with heaven's own splendor brigh 
But if no radiant star of love, 
O Hymen, smile upon thy rite, 
Thy chain a wretched weight shall prove, 
Thy lamp a sad 1 light.—Langh 





Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know 

That marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below.— Cotton. 


Marriage to maids is like a war to men; 
The battle causes fear, but the sweet hopes 
Of winning at the last, still draws ‘em in. — Lee 


O marriage, marriage! what a curse is thine, 
Where hands alone consent and hearts abhor,— A 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall !—Cotwp. 
THE GRAVE. 
Here may thy storme-bett vessell safely ryde. 
This is the port of rest from troublous toyle, 
The world's sweet inn from paine and wearisome ' 
moyle.— Spenser. 
Why should the grave be terrible? 
Why should it be a word of fear, 
Jarring upon the mortal ear? 
There repose and silence dwell: 
The living hear the funeral knell, 
But the dead no funeral knell can hear. 
Bowrin 
Earth has hosts, but thou canst show 
Many a million for one; 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years rolled on. 
Back from the tomb 
No step has come: 
There fixed, till the last trumpet's sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound.—@. F. Cr 


O, let not tears embalm my tomb, 
None but the dews by twilight given! 
O, let not sighs disturb the gloom, 
None but the whispering winds of heaven! 
Moo 
In vain I seek from out the past 
Some cherished wreck to save; 
Affection, feeling, hope are dead— 
My heart is its own grave.—Miss Lando 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 
BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


THE MYSTERIOUS INDIAN. 


WHEN I was a young man, my father owne 
farm in the northern part of New Hampshire, 
worked it almost exclusively himself, with the a 
tance of his boys. It was a hilly region of theS 
where we resided, with large tracts of forest un 
tled. Being far from productive, and being wi 
new, the “boys” were required to work very «. 
stantly, and were denied the privileges of schools . 
polished society. It was a sparsely settled neigh, 
hood, and our recreation was usually taken in 
woods, with gun and fishing tackle. We had 
days in the whole year that could be spared for t 
even appropriating Fourths of Julys and Thank: 
ing Days, with generally a playday immedia 
after haying. Occasionally we itched a coup 
hours from the heat of the day, while the team 
feeding; sometimes, an hour befure sunset, and 
made a few rainy days, in the course of the sum, 
serve our purpose, though they served it but indi 
ently well. Upon the whole, we lived a labor 
life, and grew strong and stalwart under the pres 
brought to bear upon our physical frames, 

One Sunday morning in August, while I was : 
ing with a neighbor at his house, an Indian « 
along and entered into conversation with ns 
being at a period after the Indians had long since 
the country, and our little community having | 
to disturb its equanimity, the advent of the In. 
produced quite a sensation in the neighborhood. 
was @ great talker, and in his way, a great . 
though his witticisms succeeded rather by the 
of the broken English that he used, than by an, 


trinsic merit of their own. On that Sunday mo: 
he kept us in good humor for an hour, talking a) 
while in a light strain, and never seeming t 
serious for @ moment. He gave us no informati 
to where or how he lived, further than to infor: 
that he was searching through the woods in the 
tion, after roots and herbs. He was a physicia, 
claimed, though he never sought patients in 
neighborhood. 

This Indian spent a month in our vicinity, 1. 
most of the time in the forest, and only appeari: 
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intervals in the travelled road, ur at houses. In 
time he became universally known, and the su 
of considerable speculation. Why he was th: 
whether he was to be trusted—when he was ¢ 
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Portical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 
| BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
| MARRIAGE. 

What do you think of marriage? 
I take “t as those that deny purgatory: 


It locally contains or heaven or hell; 
There "s no third place in it.— Webster. 


O married love! each heart shall own, 
| Where two congenial souls unite, 
‘ Thy golden chains inlaid with down, 

Thy lamp with heaven's own splendor bright. 
But if no radiant star of love, 

O Hymen, smile upon thy rite, 
Thy chain a wretched weight shall prove, 
| F Thy lamp a sad sepulchral light. —Langhorn. 
| 





Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 


away, were subjects upon which the little community | that I can ask you todo. If you are willing to spend 
did not agree. It was observed as something remark- ; the day in looking more thoroughly, I shall thank 
able that he carried no arms. He seemed consider- | you. I shall never see her again, if I wait for the 
ably advanced in vears, and walked with a cane. | Indian to return her—she must be found.”’ 
Generally he wus a great favorite with the young | A young man who had been longer absent than the 
people and children, on account of his vivacity, and | rest, came up through the bly, and handed a 
was always welcomed gladly; but some of the older | fragment of cloth to father. 
and more thoughtful shook their heads, and cherished | ‘1 found this upon a bush, and brought it with 
mixgivings. | me, thinking that possibly it might affurd some clue.” 
My oldest sister, then twelve years of age, went | I knew the print in a moment, so did father, though 
out one afternoon, and at dusk had not returned. It | he ste;ped into the house, to make sure that she 
was as late in the season as the middle of September, | wore that dress the day before. When he returned, 
and my mother observed that she went toward the | be said: 
beech trees at the east of the house, where it was her | “It is a torn piece of her dress. Where did you 
custom to go, either alone or with her younger sis- | find it?” 
ters, to pick the growing nuts, or sit in the shade of | We all gathered eagerly around the young man, to 
the trees. There was nothing in the circumstance of | hear his auswer. 
her having gone there alone, to occasion alarm. | “It was nearly two miles from here, in the thicket 
Neither was it yet dark, and she might bound into ; beyond Mud Pond. I went around the pond, while 
our presence even while we were wondering at her | others came this side. I found it near the ground, 








| ing him. His intention was, no doubt, to deprive 
| me of the means of harming him, and then rush into 
the depths of the forest. I was quick and strong, 
and while I should have shrunk from encountering 
him under ordinary circumstances, I did it very 
determinedly, now that ] must. I clung to the gun 
and grappled with him, and was sq fortunate as to 
throw him underneath me. At the same time, I 
cried “ murder” lustily, to warn the party. Finding 
that he had failed in his effort, he clung to the gun 
with one hand, and drew a pistol from his p ket, 
which he cocked dextreusly, and aimed at my bicast. 
I struck at his hand, and the charge entered his own 
thigh, inflicting a wound which stretched him help- 
less in a moment. 

In five minutes the men came running back, in 
bewildered astonishment. I told them the circum- 
stances, whereupon they gathered around the bleed- 
ing Indian, asking him many questions, questions 
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By sweet experience know 

That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below.— Cotton. 


Marriage to maids is like a war to men; 
The battle causes fear, but the sweet hopes 
Of winning at the last, still draws ‘em in.— Lee. 


O marriage. marriage! what a curse is thine, 
Where hands aiune consent and hearts abhur.— Mil. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall !— Cowper. 
THE GRAVE. 
Here may thy storme-bett vessell safely rrde. 
This is the port of rest from troublous toyle, 
The world's sweet inn from paine and wearisome tur- 
moyle.— Spenser. 
Why should the grave be terrible? 
Why shonld it be a word of fear, 
Jarring upon the mortal ear? 
There repose and silence dwell: 
The living hear the funeral knell, 
But the dead no funeral knell can hear. 
. Bowring. 
Earth has hosts, but thou canst show 
Many a million for one; 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years rolled on. 
Back from the tomb 
No step has come: 
There fixed, till the last trumpet's sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound.— G. F. Croly. 


O, let not tears embalm my tomb, 
None but the dews by twilight given! 
QO, let not sighs disturb the gloom, 
None but the whispering winds of heaven! 
Moore. 
In vain I seek from out the past 
Some cherished wreck to save; 
Affection, feeling, hope are dead— 
My heart is its own grave.— Miss Landon. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


THE MYSTERIOUS INDIAN. 


Wen I was a young man, my father owned a 
farm in the northern part of New Hampshire, and 
worked it almost exclusively himself, with the assis- 
tance ofhis boys. It wasa hilly region of the State 
where we resided, with large tracts of forest unset- 
tled. Being far from productive, and being withal 
new, the “boys” were required to work very con- 
stantly, and were denied the privileges of schools and 
polished society. It was a sparsely settled neighbor- 
hood, and our recreation was usually taken in the 
woods, with gun and fishing tackle. We had few 
days in the whole year that could be spared for that, 
even appropriating Fourths of Julys and Thanksgiv- 
ing Days, with generally a playday immediately 
after haying. Occasionally we snatched a couple of 
hours from the heat of the day, while the team was 
feeding; sometimes, an hour befure sunset, and we 
made a few rainy days, in the course of the summer, 
serve our purpose, though they served it but indiffer- 
ently well. Upon the whole, we lived a laborious 
life, and grew streng and stalwart under the pressure 
brought to bear upon our physical frames. 

One Sanday morning in August, while I was talk- 
ing with a neighbor at his house, an Indian came 
along and entered into conversation with ns. It 
being at a period after the Indians had long since left 
the country, and our little community having little 
to disturb its equanimity, the advent of the Indian 
produced quite a sensation in the neighborhood. He 
was a great talker, and in his way, a great wit; 
though his witticisms succeeded rather by the force 
of the broken English that he used, than by amy in- 
trinsic merit of their own. On that Sunday morning 
he kept us in good humor for an hour, talking ail the 
while in a light strain, and never seeming to be 
serious fora moment. He gave us no information as 
to where or how he lived, further than to inform us 
that he was searching through the woods in the sec- 
tion, after roots and herbs. He was a physician, he 
claimed, though he never sought patients in our 
neighborhood. 

This Indian spent a month in our vicinity, living 
most of the time in the forest, and only appearing at 
intervals in the travelled road, or at houses. In that 
time he became universaliy known, and the subject 
of considerable speculation. Why he was there— 
whether he was to be trasted—when he was going 


i 


and called her name loudly. He was gone half an 
hour, and then came back again. 

“ Has she come?” he asked. . 

“Haven't you found her? Something must have 
happened!” exclaimed my mother, in reply. 

“ Perhaps she bas fallen asleep. 1 will return with 
| the boys and make a thoreugh search. Have you 
| examined the house? Ace you sure that she has not 
come back?” 

My father was a very calm nian, and he spoke 
calmly—I think with a calmness which he did not 
feel, lest he should increase the anxiety of my mother. 
While she was going from room to room in the house, 
my brother and myself prepared to accompany our 
father to the woods. We exchanged some anxious 


for the woods. We went further into them than she 
would be likely to wander, and went very thoroughly 
over the ground in all directions, calling her name as 
we went. Mother joined us, her anxiety being tuo 
terrible to allow of her remaining quietly at home. 
We had all become intensely excited as the search 
progressed, and mother called through her tears for 
her lost daughter. 

“‘Isn’t it possible that she has gone to one of the 
neighbors?” asked father. 

“Why should she? If she were there, they would 
| certainly inform us. Poor Amelia! where can she 
| be?” 

“I despair of finding ber here, and shall send to 

the neighbors at once. She may have gone, without 
| thinking of the anxiety it would occasion us, and if 
she has not, then we must raise the country, and 
search the forest in every direction.” 

“1 think that old ugly Indian has killed her,” said 
my brother, younger than I, and only fourteen. 

“Have you seen him to-day?” asked father, 
quickly. 

“I saw him down in the bushes by the Forbes lot, 
this afternoon.” 

“ Did you speak to him?” 

“No; he ran out of my sight.” 

The Forbes lot was an opening in the woods, about 
@ mile from the house, used as a pasture. 

“ What makes you think he has killed her, George?” 

“ Because he’s ugly, and he’s an Indian.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“George never liked him,” said my mother, “and 
| has queer notions. He is harmless, if he is an Indian. 
Amelia loved him nearly as well as she did her 
brothers.” 





he chose to wreak his vengeance in that manner. 
Ever since I accused him of stealing one of the lambs 
from the Forbes lot, he has avoided me, and he said 
some savage things at the time. He owes me a 
| grudge, and I am afraid he has paid it, dearly for 
| me. Henry,”—he spoke to me—“ you and George go 
| and harness the horse and drive to all the neighbors 
as far as the mill, and ask them to come at once and 
| assist in the search. Drive as fast as you can.” 
| We made the journey in all haste, and the neigh- 
bors came in from every direction, as the news circu- 
| lated, to assist in finding the lost child. As my father 
| told his suspicions, the excitement was intense. All 





| were agreed that the Indian was the villain, and the | without an open acknowledgement, for my father to | answer, but speaking the name as a term of endear- 


threats were constant to hang him without ceremony, 
| ifhe shuuld be found. As the Indian had been a 
} favorite with me, as well as with Amelia, I believed 
| nothing in the justness of the suspicions, yet could 
| make no defence, under the circumstances. 
| The forest was alive with torches and shouting 
| men the entire night, but morning dawned upon a 
| wretched home and an excited people. Neither 
| track nor trace of the missing one had been found. 
| The neighbors were all gathered about the house | 
(and large numbers came in the morning from a 
| greater distance), discussing the chances, and the 
| best mode of procedure. There was only one mind 
in the whole assembly; the Indian had taken this 
| course to obtain revenge. 
| “We are at your service, Mr. Healy,” said one of 
| the influential among them, “and we leave it for you 
to say whether we shall continue the search.” 


| “She must be found,” was the deliberate reply of 


my father. 
“It cannot be that he would take her life—he de- 
signs to keep her till you have suffered enough to 
| satisfy his revenge, and then he will bring her back | 
again.” 


absence. Nevertheless, my parents were uneasy, | clinging to a beech shrab.” 
and my father walked immediately toward the trees, “Leal us to the place!” shouted several of the 


which he never answered. He groaned in great 
agony for a few minutes, and then died without a 
word. The shot was so close that it proved fatal. 
| warm-hearted yeomen gathered there around the| “He deserved it,” said my futher; “bat if he had 
| house. lived, he could have told me where to find my child. 
“She never woul have wandered there without I suspected him all the time.” 
help,” said my father; “‘and I feel more sure than | “We can find her better without him,” said 
ever that the Indian has enticed her away. She | another. “It is certain now that he was the scoun- 
] must be found.” | drel, and she is somewhere concealed in this forest. 
| “She shall be found, if she is in the State of New We will never give over the search till we find her.” 
| Hamypebire—” “George was right—be has killed her,” said my 
“ You're havin’ a time, eh? It’sa raisin’, Is’pose?” | father. “I have little hojes of ever finding her 
A thunder saps i 
dle aa mae potbors canine Soe ne aut | «Why should he take her life? Ihave great con- 
that voice, in that time and place. The Indian had fidence that we shall find her yet, and find her alive.” 
come! “And yet,” said an old farmer, “I do not see how 








words, lighted the lanterns, took down the guns— | 
against which father protested—and then, as the | +yyeJj41”" 
search in the house had proved unavailing, started | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


“ Where’s my daughter, scoundrel?” exclaimed she is to live without some one to furnish her food. 
my father, rushing out and seizing him by the collar. | 1f we find her, it must be soon. How could he hide 

“Jest what I’m wantin’ to see! I’ve come to see | her in the woods? There is too much mystery in 
this. I should as soon think of his taking her life, 
He spoke with the utmost coolness and good | 48 taking her at all. There is no calculating how 
humor. much his revenge would demand.” 

“We are mistaken.” said the young man who| Others expressed opinions, nearly all hopeful ones, 
brought the torn piece of print. “He knows nothing | yet it was easy to see that there was little upon 
about it. She got lost in the woods, and has wan- | Which to build a hope of finding her alive. Few 
dered further than we have gone.” cared to say anything which would deepen the agony 

“ Yes. that’s it,” said another. already felt by my father, and so far as hope was 

“Gone!” said the Indian; “lost in the woods! | expressed, this, doubtless, was the explanation. 

Tell it to me?” The indignation of the people was such, that a 

“She went into the woods last night, and we can’t | Christian burial was denied the Indian. On exam- 
find her,” said the young man. “I found a piece of | ining his person, two long knives were found, and 
her dress this morning, two miles away, beyond Mud | another pistol. Mild and inoffensive as he had ap- 
Pond. Will you help us?” peared, these were evidences that his mission was 

“Gone? two miles? Yes, me help, me help!” not a peaceable one. In addition, a large sum of 

My father had relinquished his hold and walked | money was also found, which proved to be counterfeit. 
back to the door, and the sentiment of the assembly | Afterwards it was discovered that a considerablesum 
had changed as rapidly as it had been formed. of counterfeit money was in circulation in the com- 

“He will do more than all of us,” said the first | munity, which led to the conviction that his prime 
speaker, to my father. “Let us go at once and put | object was exchanging his worthless trash for gen- 
him upon the trail.” uine bills among the farmers, who were not judges of | 

“We will try him, though I do not believe in his | money. All this threw an abundance of light upon ’ 
honesty. 1 will keep him in sight.” the questions, where he belonged, and why he was 

There were no arrangements to make previous to | there. He was evidently a Canadian haif-breed, and | 
starting, and we went into the woods again. Down | connected with a gang of counterfeiters over the | 
beyond the pond, and further into the great forest, | border. His playful simplicity was assumed, the 
shouting and walking in every direction. My father | better to accomplish his purpose. A cavity was 








| Indian.” 
“JT never liked him,” father replied. “If Amelia | 


loved him, she would more easily be enticed away, if | 
| company together to return. I felt very sad that | kept to the search. 


| night, and wept warm tears when I found the day | 


| me: | One day when we were ten miles from home, in an 


| the house with us.” 


| the sound of the rifle would attract the attention of | 
“ Neighbors,” he answered, “you have done all | the party in advance—probably to prevent my shoot- | 


required me to keep with him, and my brother re- | made in the ground and his body rolled into it, as 
mained at home. The Indian appeared to be ab- | though he had been a beast, which emphatically he 
sorbed in the search, and my father absorbed in the | ¥@5- 
movements of the Indian—something with which 1| The search was continued that night, and every 
was not well pleased. day after for a week, but with no result. The neigh- 
“Henry, rather than let the Indian go out of my | bors were kind, and would have continued it longer, 
sight, I would shoot him dead. I want you to watch | had my father asked it, though there seemed not the 
him close. Amelia never wandered away off here | Temotest prospect of success. We all gave her up as 
without help, and no one would help her but the | lost. My mother sickened under the blow, and soon 
became confined to her bed, and my father spent all 
his time in the woods. He never felt at ease, unless 
in some way engaged im the search! Usually he 
took me with him, sometiumes sleeping for two or 
three nights in succession in the forest, with no shelter 
but the branches of the trees. October came, and 
mother grew worse under the affliction, yet father 


“1 don’t believe it, but 1 will do my part.” 

It was a mystery to me that he should so dwell 
upon the unfaithfulness of the Indian. I had all 
confidence myself, and I thought him almost insane 
upon the subject. We made a thorough search till 
nearly nightfall, and then by hallooing gathered the 





“There is a great mystery hanging over this,” he 
had really passed without finding my little sister. | would say; “and though I never find her, 1 must 
Was I never to see her again? I started with great | look as long as | live.” 
hope after the torn print was found—it seemed cer- | She was the idol of his heart, and I knew he suf- 
tain that we should succeed—now the sun was set- | fered more than words could tell. He furmed the | 
ting, and where was Amelia? The thought rested | habit of calling her name in a peculiar, imploring | 
very heavy upon my heart. | manner, which affected me deeply, as though he 
As the company came together, it was impossible, | were calling to an angel in heaven, expecting no 


keep close watch of the Indian. He merely said to | ment. 


**Remember what I told you. He must go back to | old clearing full of briers, high up om the side of a 
| mountain—when I was away from my father, he 
I therefore felt myself charged with keeping him | being in another part of the same field, I found a 
in view. As we travelled along towards home, my | small shred of the same dress of which the young 
suspicions became excited by what I thought was his | man had found a piece the first day of her absence. 
desire to avoid me. He bad promised father in my | It had the appearance of having been recently torn, 
presence to return; he knew that I was watching to | and I immediately fired my gun as asigual for father, 
see that he fulfilled his promise; yet he rambled be-| ‘I have found a piece of print,” 1 said, as he came 
yond all the others upon one side for atime, and | up, “ which isa part of her dress. I found it there, 
finding that he could not shake me off, rambled as | upon that brier.” 
far the other way. At last, he fellin the rear. I felt, ‘It has not been out in the late rain: she is alive, 
uneasy, but determined to do my duty, more than | aud we shall jindher” He spoke the last sentence 
ever determined, now that I bad imbibed some of | with energy. 
my father’s suspicions. Seizing a favorable moment,| “I cannot tell—” 
when the men had disappeared over a ridge, he | “ There! there she is—quick!” 
stopped. I stepped by his side. | Isaw the form of a young girl—I was sure of it— 
“Come,” said I, “ why do you stop?” | dart into the bushes, in the direction that he pointed; 
“Goon. I come after.” | nevertheless, when we arrived upon the spot, we 
“1 wont go till you do.” | found no one, no one answered to our call, and we 
“No go? wont?” | found n> evidence that any one had been there. 
He grasped my gun—certainly not to shoot me, as | “Did you see her, Henry?” 
“ Yes, I am sure I did.” 
“It was not an illusion, then; I knew it was not. 
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She is here, and yet she does not answer. She has 
lived upon these berries.” 

“ What shall we do now?” 

““We must search in every direction. You go up 
that way, and I will godown here. Fire your gun 
once in five minutes, to be sure that we do not get 
out of hearing, and twice in succession, if you find a 
trace.” 

He manifested more excitement than upon the 
first day, and I felt more myself. He started very 
rapidly, and I went as fast as I could go. Through 
the briers and over bushes, over logs and rocks, till 
the sun went out of sight, and darkness came upon 
the hill, but no further trace of the lost. Hark! yes, 
there were two shots in succession. How I bounded 
for joy! He had certainly found her at last, I 
thought; yet when I reached him, he only showed 
me a torn piece of checked flannel, which I knew 
that Amelia never wore. Then we lay down for the 
night. 

“Where she can be is indeed a great mystery,” he 
observed, “and what this piece of flannel means. It 
is possible that I was mistaken—perhaps it was 
some backwoodsman’s child, gathering berries. I 
only saw her moving, and did not see her face.” 

“But the piece that I found wascertainly a part of 
her dress. How do you explain that?” 

“Some of the neighbors’ children might have one 
like it. I am losing all faith, now that I find this 
place visited by young girls. Some settler must live 
in the neighborhood, of whom I have never heard. I 
was not aware that this place was ever visited, ex- 
cepting by a few men for berries. Perhaps some one 
has moved into the woods here, and it may be that 
both pieces which we thought were parts of Amelia’s 
dress, were torn from the dress of another. I am 
much unsettled to-night.” 

These thoughts troubled me exceedingly, coming 
upon the high hopes which had been raised but a 
few hours before, and I dwelt anxiously upon them 
till late into the night. My father, worn out, and 
accustomed to this mode of life by nearly a month’s 
experience, fell asleep early in the evening. There 
was a bright, full moon, and I was uncommonly 
wakeful. I fancied I heard a noise in the briers, as 
of some person walking through them. 1 arose cau- 
tiously, without waking my father, stepped out from 
under the branches of the trees, and looked below 
me, in the direction from whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. I could distinctly see two young girls, pick- 
ing berries in the moonlight. The briers were so 
high that I could see them only indistinctly, and 
that there were two made it more than probable that 
neither of them was my lost sister. I stepped back 
under the branches of the trees, however, awakened 
my father, and told him the circumstances. He 
watched them a few minutes with absorbed interest, 
and then called in a very low voice: 

“ Amelia!” 

In the intense stillness of the night, the sound of 
his voice penetrated far into the woods. They started 
at the sound, one in terror, the other for joy. 

“O! Father! father come, come! Father come! 
O, Tam so glad! Iam so hungry. Why didn’t you 
come sooner? O, father! it is you, and you have 
come at last!” 

She was only a few rods distant, and she pressed 
through the briers and flung herself into his arms. 
If he had been a child, he could not have cried more 
like a child than he did as he held her to his breast. 
It seemed as though the pent-up grief of years found 
vent. Sobbing, crying, with no attempt at suppres- 
sion, and all for joy. I wept as I had never wept 
before, affected in part by what seemed to me the 
terrible emotion of my father. Amelia did not weep. 

“Henry, what makes father cry so? You aint 
sorry that you have come for your darling girl, are 
you, father dear? You aint, are you?” 

He could not answer—his heart was too full. He 
did not know how he loved her—I did not know how 
I loved her—only the moon and the stars know, even 
now. It was manifested only to them. 

It was an hour before he became sufficiently calm 
to utter a word. Then he inquired how she came 
there, and who was with her. Sho told us that she 

came with the Indian, who promised her some golden 
birds, if she would go. She followed him till it was 
dark and she was afraid to leave him—into the woods 
till she was tired, and then he went away and left 
her with another little girl—a little Indian girl, who 
called him her father. Then she led us to a low bark 
shanty, in a dense thicket, where she told us she had 
lived, and where we found the Indian girl. Here, 
upon examination, we found another sum of coun- 
terfeit money and a gun. The Indian girl was 
frightened, but finally consented to go with us, when 
we told her that her father was dead. She remem- 
bered well from whence she came, and was trans- 
ferred, in good time, to her old haunt on the St. 
Lawrence. There has always been some mystery 
connected with her being there, in my mind, though 
it is probably no mystery to those familiar with 

Indian habits. 

It was noon the next day when we arrived at the 
house; mother recovered as by miracle, the neigh- 
bors gave their congratulations, and after the long, 
black darkness of excessive sorrow, the sun of joy 
shone brightly indeed. 


+ soe > 

A paper, giving an account of Toulouse, France, 
says: “It is a large town containing sixty thousand 
inhabitants built entirely of brick!” This is equalled 
thus: “Albany is a city of eight thousand houses, 


their gable ends to the street!” 


only by a known description of Albany, which runs 


and twenty-five thous:nd inhabitants with most of 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN EDITOR’S MISTAKE. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


BLEss us, what atitle! As if it were possible for 

one to be caught in the small traps that lie about to 

trip up the feet of common humanity! But Burton 

Haskell was no common editor, as the progress of our 

tale will show. Confidentially, reader, although his 

intellectual vision was clear and far-reaching, his 

physical was so imperfect that it was difficult for him 

to distinguish an intimate friend a rod distant; and 

one of the things he would not do, was to wear spec- 

tacles. It would have taken an oculist to have dis- 

covered this defect in his full, well-set eyes; but it 

became evident to a few interested individuals, in one 

ludicrous episode of his experience we wot of. While 

he sits in his “easy chair,” talking with his associate, 

Wade Marshall, you shall have a peep through our 

mental kaleidoscope at the shifting lights and shad- 

ows of his past. 

At the age of eighteen, he lett his rural home, with 

two definite ideas in his brain, the one negative, the 
other affirmative. The first was, that he would not 
be a farmer; the second, he would be an editor. In 
consonance with the last, he drifted into a large pub- 
lishing establishment in New York, as office boy, 
became compositor, printer, and finally chief propri- 
etor of the ‘Mirror,’ daily and weekly, which he 
ably and successfully conducted. During all the 
years that separated then and now, he had visited 
the scenes of his childhood but three times—once to 
attend his sister’s wedding, again to receive his 
father’s dying farewell, and still again, to settle his 
estate and bring his mother with him to the metrop- 
olis. In this period, b they had d so far 
removed from him, he had given no thought to love 
and marriage in connection with himself. Our de- 
lightful old bachelor was an idealist in these matters, 
and held a quaint, poetical fancy that girls were such 
ethereal beings they would melt away into nothing- 
ness if he should venture to approach them too close- 
ly. Perhaps his magnificent frame-work, broad at 
the shoulders, and measuring six feet two inches in 
altitude, had some influence upon his opinions, 
Comparison would naturally lead him to regard the 
sex as small and extremely delicate. He was con- 
tent, therefore, to worship them at a distance, as 
we do angels, and never got much beyond a rever- 
ential bow and a pleasant good-morning till—but we 
must not anticipate our story. 

Like many others of his profession, he was a little 
negligent of his personal appearance; yet there was 
a certain careless grace about it vastly becoming, 
since he was not one to degenerate into a confirmed 
sloven. We said that he had never thought of love 
and marriage for himself. That was an unintentional 
fib, and we hasten to get it off our conscience. Away 
back in his youth, when he ploughed, sowed and 
reaped, he had felt a softness, a giving way to the 
charms of a plump, substantial rustic maid, with 
great, blue orbs and yellow hair. He had a vivid 
recollection of the admiration he had entertained for 





them with him, and whispered fondly over it, ‘‘ By- 
and-by I will ask her to come with me.” But alas! 
his by-and-by had been too indefinite, and the mar- 
vellous eyes and spit curls had captivated another, 
and were lost to him forever, thus proving the danger 
of procrastination. Even now, he would sometimes 
heave a sigh, to be immediately succeeded by a 
plaintive smile, over the retrospection in which he 
liked to indulge. Was it on account of the departed 
freshness? After one of these backward glances, he 
would tenderly murmur, “It might have been.” 
But let us return to his sanctum. 


summer, if you are willing.” 
“You!” lifting his eyebrows in surprise. 


deprecatingly. 


and manner an amusing individuality. 


continued. 


the time and money for recreation.” 
Marshall was slightly addicted to profanity. 


may go?” 


satisfaction. 
‘You are a deuced lucky dog.” 


fourfold.” 


be decided is, where you’ll rustivate.” 
“ Among the mountains.” 
“Mount Washington and Franconia?” 
* Pshaw! no,” 
“Where then?” 
“The Adirondac solitudes.” 
“I'd bury myself at once, if I were you.” 
oe Why?” 
You might as well,” 








the three spit curls that ornamented either side of 
her low, wide forehead. He carried the memory of | 0Tder to make it lighter and more agreeable to per- 


“Marshall, we believe we will take a vacation this | “@2™¢ outin flower. He was inevitably, undeniably 


“We can afford it,” said Burton, humbly, almost notes from Marshall, urging his return. To the last 
The editorial ‘‘ we” had become so habitual that 
it crept out in his every-day conversation, and, com- 
bined with other whimsicalities, gave to his words 
*“We have been boxed up here ten years,” he 
“And if you were a lady, you would say that you 
are dying for a change? We poor devils can’t find 
“We know—but see here. Don’t you think we | spelled fair!” 
Burton pulled forth a comfortable looking wallet, | making a demonstration, simply because he was 
and counted out a pile of greenbacks with much | afraid Tricksy might say no. Some lovers are so 
‘Our book was a success,” facetiously; ‘besides, | manly, out-spoken word goes a long way towards 


our subscriptions for the ‘Mirror’ have increased | winning a woman’s heart. Like a brave man, he 


‘Go, by all means, Burt. I’ll manage the concern | chance that might be his. Tricksy didn’t allow him 
while you are absent. The question that remains to} to think he had more than one. Unluckily, he 


this is another inducement that weighs with us. It 
is a good hunting ground, Pigeons, deer, and occa- 
sionally wildcats, are found there. Why, it is like 
going back to the primitive habits of our fathers, to 
camp out therea month. The thought of it brings 
back the rush and glow of lost youth.” 

**When do you start?” 

“To-morrow; no month like sweet-scented June.” 
“T did not know that you were an enthusiast 
before.” 

A few days later saw Burton Haskell domiciled in 
a farmhouse on the extreme limits of civilization. 
Beyond for miles, were forest, hill and valley, without 
habitation, save now and then the rude cabin of a 
hunter, and the temporary tent of weary denizens 
seeking health and strength in purer atmosphere and 
simpler modes of living. Beautiful scenery is found 
in this wild tract of country. There are many small 
lakes embraced in it, the Saranac, Placid, Loon, Sil- 
ver, and others of lesser note, strung along on bright 
threads of rivers, full of glancing trout. The emerald 
setting of mountain and forest is studded with these 
pearls of nature. The branches of trees which have 
stood there for centuries, are draped with hanging 
moss, and birds and squirrels sing and sport around 
you without fear. re 

Burton Haskell for awhile was much absorbed in 
the sports of the field. The house from which he 
went forth daily to hunt or fish, was a plain, wood 
dwelling, storm-grizz ed and half-covered with wood- 
bine and ivy. Its occupants were a worthy man, 
named Jacobs, and his maiden sister, a tall, angular 
lady of forty-five, afflicted with deafness, and greatly 
deficient in the essentials of beauty; but who was, 
therefore, the more punctilious in following the 
capricious requirements of fashion. She was quite as 
astounding in rats and waterfall as your horned and 
equipped city dame. There was one other member 
of the household, their niece, Tricksy Moore, a slen- 
der, piquant girl of twenty, with great force and 
energy of character hidden away beneath a gay ex- 
terior. Her educational advantages had been limited 
to the common school and one year spent at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, but they had been improved to 
the utmost; and though her scholarship was not ex- 
tensive in range, it was thorough as far as it went. 
In herself she was a poem, the graceful out-growth 
of nature, expressed in a woman’s form. She was as 
unartificial as the fawn that sported among the, 
Adirondac. She possessed exquisite taste in color 
and arrangement; a nice appreciation of the eter- 
nal fitness of things. She wore no jewelry. Her 
collar of spotless linen would be fastened by crimson 
or scarlet berries, and her black curls caught away 
from her clear olive cheek by a ribbon or tassels of 
the Same vivid hue. But as we said, her attractions 
were at first unnoticed. Burton Haskell had a dim 
perception of something shining and fragrant float- 
ing about him, but his present mood was so downy 
and dreamy that he did not think to inquire whence 
they proceeded. His awakening happened in this 
wise: 

Tricksy had a habit of committing to memory 
fragments of prose and poetry, to say over while she 
was employed in necessary labor appertaining to 
kitchen and table; a habit she had fallen into in 


form. She was washing dishes in the pantry, on one 
occasion, and reciting Enoch Arden. Her well- 
modulated voice, full of power and pathos, reached 
Burton’s ear, and he drew near the window. 

“Don’t let us interrupt you—please go on, Miss 
Moore ;” for she had ceased speaking. 

“Do you like it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“So doI;” and she went through the whole of it. 

Tears were in both their eyes as she finished. 
From that hour he was no longer unobservant. The 
strange, new sweetness grew upon him, budded and 


in love. 
The weeks flew by, interspersed with two or three 


of these he replied: 


“Don’t be so unreasonable and impatient. It is 
impossible for us to leave-at present. You must 
positively extend our leave of absence to sixty days. 
We are recruiting as fast as we can. Country air 
and fare are delicious and invigorating. 

“Yours &c., 


In reading over the laconic epistle, Wade declared 
that some feminine magnet held his senior partner, 
and wrote underneath, ‘‘Erratum—fare should be 


HASKELL.” 


Meanwhile, Burton let the time glide by without 


sensitive and foolishly fearful of a repulse, that they 
are over-cautious. They don’t seem to know that a 


finally resolved to risk all, rather than lose the one 


wanted obscurity, and therefore chose a twilight in 
which to wrap the momentous unfolding of his pas- 
sisn. He sat down in the small parlor near to the 
supposed Tricksy. 


before.” 
No reply. 
“Ahem! We love you very dearly.” 





busy world, 





We lived near there in boyhood, and 


“We have been very happy here—never so happy 


He took her continued silence for bashfulness, and 
“But it will pay to get entirely away from the | moved nearer. Still she was mute. 


Jacobs rose up in all her angular height. 

“What do you mean, sir, by insulting a virtuous 
lady?” she shrieked. 

Recollect that she had not heard him, and was 
utterly unconscious of his presence till she felt the 
pressure of his offending lips. His was a decidedly 
uncomfortabie position. Should he tell her at the 
top of his voice that he had grievously blundered, 
and beg pardon, thus publishing to the whole house- 
hold the mortifying termination of the gentle enter- 
prise in which he had just been engaged? He 
couldn’t do it, and so he stvod there, and mopped up 
the perspiration from his brow with astonishing 


He bent and kissed her as respectfully as if she had 
been a queen. 

For an answer, he received two raps on his ears in 
quick succession, delivered ii energetic style. So 
smart and sound were they, that he had a sudden 
view of a starry heavens, unknown to ancient and 
modern astronomers. Never was sueing swain more 
surprised. He was literally dumbfounded, if so un- 
classical a word is permissible. Miss Samanthe 


“* How dare you, sir?” cried Miss Samanthe, shak- 
ing her fist in alarming proximity to his nasal organ. 
“ Dare—insult—you— We didn’t intend—in fact, 
we—”’ stammered our hero, who was most unlike a 
hero in this trying emergency. 
She did not hear the bungling apology any better 
than she iad heard his declaration. 
“You may start your boots out of this place to- 
morrow morning before breakfast—nay, you shall 
leave to-night. You are a disgrace to manhood. I’ll 
a virtuous woman.” 
“*Madam, we—” ” 
A hearty laugh, sounding as though all the brooks 
jubilee concert, interrupted and confused him. It 
came from a dark corner of the room, where Tricksy 
had all this while been ensconced. As acheck upon 
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energy. 

let you know that no city sprig can corrupt me—I am 
and rills of the Adirondac region had met in a grand 
her risibles, she had cr d her handkerchief into 





her mouth, and sat there, half-choked with merri- 
ment. The finale of the scene was too rich, and she 
issued forth. The spinster continued: 

“JT don’t wonder you are dumb, sir; you ought to 
be ashamed. John,” she called, shrilly, “John 
Jacobs, come here this minute.” 

“ Madam—we—Tricksy—” gasped Burton, feeling 
more and more the awkwardness of his dilemma. 
“Aunty, don’t—O—O—I shall die!” gurgled 
Tricksy. 

At this point, the uncle entered upon the stage of : 
action. 4 

* John Jacobs, are you going to stand by and see 3 
your sister abused and ruined by a strange man who 
goes about seeking whom he can seduce and destroy?’ 
“Hey? What’s the trouble?” hescreamed, looking 
from one to the other, in a foggy maze of perplexity 
and dismay. 

“He kissed me—the villain.” 

Burton could endure no more, and fled out into the 
yard, where he could breathe more freely. 

“Uncle John, Mr. Haskell made a mistake; he 
thought it was I,” put in Tricksy, by way of expla- 
nation. 

“Ah! Icomprehend. A good joke. Ha, ha, ha.” 

“You are a precious pack of fvols,’”? quoth Miss 
Jacobs, as she flung out of the apartment in high 
dudgeon, after this open expression of her opinion. 

Tricksy followed Burton, whom she found intently 
studying the firmament. She laid her hand on his 
arm. 

* Are you offendcd with me for making so merry? 
I really couldn’t help it.” 

Her face and eyes were absolutely coruscant. 

“No. But we have made ourself ridiculous where 
we desired to stand higher.” 

“It was very funny. Are you quite sure it was a 
mistake, and that itis not my aunt Samanthe you 
love?” . 

“Sure, Tricksy!”’ 

“You want me to care for you?” 

“You must.” 

“ But Iam out of feshion, and your acquaintances 
wont tolerate me.” 

“ Hew?” 

“J don’t wear a waterfall, as my aunt does,” 
wickedly. 

“ When we are anxious to see one, we'll take a trip 
to Niagara.” 

“T haven’t golden hair.” 

“We hate it.” 

He had forgotten the spit curls. 

“T am a brunette.” 

“You'll wear the longer, and we are satisfied.” 

A singular smile broke over her features. 

“ One thing more.” ¢ 

“As many as you please.” 

“Tiow many do you expect me to shrine in my 
heart?” 














embraces you;” and he folded her in his arms. 

“There, let me go, please.” 

“ First say when you will marry us.” 

“ Us?” 

“Me.” 

** Next year.” 

“No you wont. We'll be married next week. We 
—I am unfashionable too, After waiting thirty-six 





“Can you iove an old fellow like us, Tricksy?” 









years, I am reluctant to dou so longer.” 





“ What?” in a bewildered way. 

‘‘ How many persons do you consist of?” 

“Why, Tricksy?” 

‘“‘T am in earnest. Does your ‘we’ embrace any- , 
body beside yourself and your associate?” 

“In the present instance it means us only, and 


cnewe er, 

















































He won the day. Miss Samanthe’s wrath . 


peased, and he was allowed to remain ben: 
same shelter till Wednesday week, when he ; 
beside a demure little figure, clad in a brow... 
ling habit, and the pair were pronounced . 
and wife, by the clergyman in attendance. 

dainty hat with white strings and bright fi. 
mings was put on over the sweeping curls, . 


were spoken, and Mr. and Mrs, Burton Has) °., 


on their way rejoicing. 
Wade Marshall takes a peep now and then 
nest of a home they have made for themse! 


we have his authority, which may be more «..: 


able than St. Paul’s, that Burton has got int. 


jugal third heaven, and doesn’t half of ti, 


know whether he is in the body or out of it. 
_¢—-_oe 


WANDERER, RETURN! 


O, tender hearts are breaking, 
And soft-toned voices weep, 
And pale-hued brows are aching, 
With eyes that own no sleep: 
While thou afar art sailing, 
For thee they sadly mourn. 
O, end this bitter wailing: 
Wanderer, return! 


O, think of those who love thee, 
Who oft in childhood's hours 

Around thy brows have wove thee 
A coronet of flowers! 

For thee they long have waited, 
For thee their hearts still burn, 

Their love has not abated: 
Wanderer, return! 


They love thee, and they languish 
To know where now thou art, 
While bursts of hopeless anguish 
Rend many an anxious heart; 

With oft-expressed emotion 
Their dim eyes seaward turn. 

Forsake the envious ocean: 
Wanderer, return! 


O, bend across the waters 
With wings as of a dove; 
Behold earth's fairest daughters 
Are pleading for thy love; 
While aged accents bless thee, 
And low, sweet voices mourn; 
They long but to caress thee: 
Wanderer, return! 


Dark eyes with love are glowing, 
Their tongues condemn thee not; 
From all forgiveness flowing, 
The past shall be forgot. 
Dispel thy gloomy sadness, 
Not one is here to spurn; 
Thy coming shall be gladness: 
Wanderer, return! 


Thy sails be homeward spreading 
While yet the sky is bright, 

Lest Death's dark hand be shedding 
The baleful shades of night 

Round those who still are weeping, 
With hearts that ever yearn. 

Before these hearts are sleeping, 
Wanderer, return! 


BROTHER AND SISTE: | 


BY MISS CATHARINE THOMAS. 


PART I. 


I Live in a quiet street; it is also “ gent: 
decidedly dull. The parlor-floor of No. 3 hu 
been recently let to a dressinaker, a fact that 
a sul defalcation in self-respect on the part 
Powell, the respectable widow-laly who 0» 
house, and who has hitherto drawn the hin 





strictly at commercial gentlemen. But thi: 
solitary instance of anything “low” in 
street, S. W.; and asl live at No. 58, the 
house at the other extremity, I cannot say 1 : 
sonally distressed or affected by the la: 
declension of No. 3. All my “ carriage-friend 
their splendid equipages round the opposite 
and do not observe the ignominious brass-p! 
nouncing the presence of ‘“ Miss Chudleig! 
Dressmaker,” nor the damning evidence in ‘ 
dow of a leaf from Le Follet, representing a 
sible lady, with a simper, a love of a bonne 
pea-green satin robe, gored to distraction, 4 
med a ravir, in the foreground. 


There is no disputing the fact, that Chand: 


8. W., isdull. We havea regular and unfai 
ply of barrel-organs; and as every house int. 
Maintains a cat (generally black, and in. 
Pugnacious), the cats-meat man is punctu: 
daily attendance. Marionnettes are not u 
and a “performing pony” is among our 
Select detachments of children from the in 
neighborhood resort to Chandos street, in t 
the evening, as to sylvan groves, and thecu 
Server may sometimes note the performance 
drifles and polkas under difficulties and the 
of policeman B 490, who cannot find it in bhi 
heart to interfere, unless the danger bee 
minent, from a profuse exhibition of butch 
and cabs en route fur Victoria Station. V 
ourselves on our door-steps in Chandos str 
you would not find in all London a prettic 
balconies, for there are flowers in every one 
show in the drawing-room balcony of No. 
beautiful and varied, that I used to think 
pale, elegant young laly who bent over ther 
and carefully every morning, and sat behi: 
fragrant ranks so patiently every evening, 
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THH FLAG OF OUB UNION. 











He won the day. Miss Samanthe’s wrath was ap- 
peased, and he was allowed to remain beneath the 
same shelter till Wednesday week, when he stood up 
beside a demure little figure, clad in a brown travel- 
ling habit, and the pair were pronounced husband 
and wife, by the clergyman in attendance. Then a 
dainty hat with white strings and bright face-trim- 
mings was put on over the sweeping curls, good-bys 
were spoken, and Mr. and Mrs. Burton Haskell went 
on their way rejoicing. 

Wade Marshall takes a peep now and then into the 
nest of a home they have made for themselves; and 
we have his authority, which may be more question- 
able than St. Paul’s, that Burton has got into a con- 
jugal third heaven, and doesn’t half of the time 
know whether he is in the body or out of it. 
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WANDERER, RETURN! 


O, tender hearts are breaking, 
And soft-toned voices weep, 
And pale-hued brows are aching, 
With eyes that own no sleep: 
While thou afar art sailing, 
For thee they sadly mourn. 
O, end this bitter wailing: 
Wanderer, return! 


O, think of those who love thee, 
Who oft in childhood's hours 

Around thy brows have wove thee 
A coronet of flowers! 

For thee they long have waited, 
For thee their hearts still burn, 

Their love has not abated: 
Wanderer, return! 





They love thee, and they languish 
To know where now thou art, 
While bursts of hopeless anguish 
Rend many an anxious heart; 

With oft-expressed emotion 
Their dim eyes seaward turn. 

Forsake the envious ocean: 
Wanderer, return! 


O, bend across the waters 
With wings as of a dove; 
Behold earth's fairest daughters 
Are pleading for thy love; 
While aged accents bless thee, 
And low, sweet voices mourn ; 
They long but to caress thee: 
Wanderer, return! 


Dark eyes with love are glowing, 
Their tongues condemn thee not; 
From all forgiveness flowing, 
The past shall be forgot. 
Dispel thy gloomy sadness, 
Not one is here to spurn; 
Thy coming shall be gladness: 
Wanderer, return! 


Thy sails be homeward spreading 
While yet the sky is bright, 

Lest Death's dark hand be shedding 
The baleful shades of night 

Round those who still are weeping, 
With hearts that ever yearn. 

Before these hearts are sleeping, 
Wanderer, return! 





BROTHER AND SISTER. 


BY MISS CATHARINE THOMAS. 


PART I. 


I LIVE ina quiet street; it is also “ genteel,” and 
decidedly dull. The parlor-floor of No. 3 has indeed 
been recently let to a dressmaker, a fact that exhibits 
a sad defalcation in self-respect on the part of Mrs. 
Powell, the respectable widow-laly who owns the 
house, and who has hitherto drawn the line very 
strictly at commercial gentlemen. But this is the 
solitary instance of anything “low” in Chandos 
street, S. W.; andasI live at No. 58, the corner- 
house at the other extremity, I cannot say I am per- 
sonally distressed or affected by the lamentable 
declension of No. 3. All my “ carriage-friends ” drive 
their splendid equipages round the opposite corner, 
and do not observe the ignominious brass-plate, an- 
nouncing the presence of ‘Miss Chudleigh, Court 
Dressmaker,” nor the damning evidence in the win- 
dow ofa leaf from Le Follet, representing an impos- 
sible lady, with a simper, a love of a bonnet, and a 
pea-green satin robe, gored to distraction, and trim- 
med @ ravir, in the foreground. 

There is no disputing the fact, that Chandos street, 
S. W., is dull. We have a regular and unfailing sup- 
ply of barrel-organs; and as every house in the street 
maintains a cat (generally black, and invariably 
pugnacious), the cats-meat man is punctual in his 
daily attendance. Marionnettes are not unknown, 
and a “performing pony” is among our habitues. 
Select detachments of children from the immediate 
neighborhood resort to Chandos street, in the cool of 
the evening, as to sylvan groves, and the curious ob- 
Server may sometimes note the performance of qua- 
drilles and polkas under difficulties and the veryeyes 
of policeman B 490, who cannot find it in his official 
heart to interfere, unless the danger becomes im- 
minent, from a profuse exhibition of butchers’ carts 
and cabs en route fur Victoria Station. We pride 
ourselves on our door-steps in Chandos street; and 
you would not find in all London a prettier row of 
balconies, for there are flowers in every one; and the 
show in the drawing-room balcony of No. 57 is so 
beautiful and varied, that I used to think the tall, 
pale, elegant young lady who bent over them so long 
and carefully every morning, and sat behind their 
fragrant ranks so patiently every evening, looking 


steadfastly down the street, must either be very ex- 
travagant—for the houses are small, and Chandos 
street is not adapted for rich tenants—or she must 
have imitated Sophy Wackles, and married a gar- 
dener. There are no shops in Chandos street; but 
Buckingham street, which runs to the right, and 
Stowe street, which runs to the lefl, contain all that 
we require in that way, and thus we enjoy our gen- 
tility, and do not purchase it at the price of incon- 
venience. I sellom go out shopping; but when I do, 
I take my time over it, and it was on one of those 
rare occasions that I heard the rumor so detrimental 
to Chandos street and Mrs. Powell, that the parlors 
at No, 3 had been let to a dressmaker, 

“ T hope we shan’t lose your custom by it, mim,” 
said Mrs. Hayward, who had made my dresses, 
trimmed my caps, and ‘done up” my two bonnets 
per annum, for four years, and who made about five 
pounds a year of her appointment as milliner and 
dressmaker to my unimportant self. I re-assured 
the good woman, and purchased a Thompson’s train- 
skirt on the spot, which made her altogether tran- 
quil; and as I retraced my steps to No. 58, I 
observed my opposite neighbor very busy with her 
flowers. She was not pruning them, or watering 
them. Her slender, white hands—I knew they were 
white and slender, for I had often marked them 
lying in her lap during her patient evening vigils— 
were not covered with the leather gloves she in- 
variably wore when “ gardening ” in her little floral 
domain of eight feet by three; and I saw the frequent 
flash of her scissors in the sun, as she cut, with much 
slow and careful selection, blossom after blossom 
from her tiny parterre. AsI reached my door, she 
completed her task, and stepped back into her draw- 
ing-room, carrying a handful of flowers. I did not 
go out again for some time after that, but lay on my 
sofa in the bright summer days, and endured, with 
what patience I could, the compulsory inaction of 
illness, to which custom had well-nigh inured me. 
The day is sometimes long, it is true, and the night 
is often wakeful and lonely and retrospective; but 
they pass, they pass, and though they can never have 

r ‘* the tender grace of a day that is dead,” neither can 
they have its terror, its agony, its bereavement. To 
those who, like me, have known the best and the 
worst of life comparatively early, there is much 
peace in declining years. When Fate has not «a shot 
in its locker, there is no fear of broadsides more. At 
the time I am telling you about, I had been reading 
that most entertaining of all serio-comic books, A 
Voyage round my Chamber, and it had suggested to 
me that a good deal might be made of steady and 
purposeful looking-out of window, when my thoughts 
weary me through desultoriness. Accordingly, I 
began to look out of window, from my cushioned sofa, 
over the bright heads of the flowers which adorned 
(however humbly, when compared with No. 57) my 
balcony, under the outstretched awning, which I had 
had newly put up, and which had a dozen imitators 
in two days, for ours is a decidedly intelligent street, 
and above conservative traditions. I intended to do 
my lovking-out of window very systematically; to 
note the chief features of our street, after the fashion 
of the popular Jitterateurs; in fact, to get up the 
statistics of Chandos street, S. W. My range of vision 
was precisely similar to that of Mr. Pickwick in Gos- 
well street; like him, I commanded a prospect of 
“over the way.” I could see six houses without 
moving from my sofa, and the street in front of them, 
and to these houses I soon began to limit my atten- 
tion. I did not begin my day with the milk, nor even 
with the morning papers; the postman’s knock had 
carried its summons to all the doors and many of the 
hearts in Chandos street more than once before I 
emerged from my bedroom on those “ill” days of 
mine. I was due about the same time as the peram- 
bulators, the nursemaids, and the “ curled darlings” 
set forth on their diurnal “ constitutional.” 

There was one house on which my gaze rested most 
frequently, and for a longer time than on any other 
—it was No. 57, the house in which lived the young 
lady who tended the flowers so lovingly. It was in 
something more than a spirit of mere curiosity that 
I watched her as she moved about past the generally 
open windows of her drawing-room, whose light pret- 
ty furniture and neat arrangement the thorough 
light from the large window at the far end of the 
inner room enabled me to observe. We were notsuf- 
ficiently fashionable in Chandos street, to be totally 
unconscious of “who was who” within its range; 
and my curioslty about my young neighbor was 
assuaged to the extent of learning from my cook, 
through the facile medium of the laundress, that her 
name was Catherine Kerrison; and that the dark, 
tall, haughty-looking young man whom I had seen 
returning to the house in the evening at tolerably 
irregularly hours, held a confidential situation in 
the banking-house of Messrs. Poynder and Mure, 
Lombard street, city, and was her brother. 


“What a sweet young creetur she is, ma’am!” 
Martha proceeded to say; “ and Mrs. Mivins do say 
as she wears the beautifullest lining as ever was, and 
she have made up for a many ladies as was very per- 
ticular indeed; but he thinks nothink too good for 
her, though he is a little dark sometimes; and Mrs. 
Mivins, ma’am, thinks as they aint got no relations, 
only them two selves.” 

I was really desirous of hearing all that Martha 
could tell me; but as “discipline must be main- 
tained,” and its maintenance was not consonant with 
my being the recipient of Mrs. Mivins’s confidence at 
second-hand, I was obliged to dissemble my feelings, 
and change the subject. My interest in the young lady 
was increased by learning that she was so isolated, 
though I rather jumped to that conclusion, for she 








had a cheerful air; she walked with a brisk step; and, 
as far as it was possible for me to judge, she was gay 
and happy. I had heard her speak gaily and girlish- 
ly to her little dog as he trotted by her side in the 
street, and once I caught a sound of her laughter (on 
avery still day) as she was conducting his education 
in the begging branch by the open window. Occa- 
sionally, also, she had visitors, and yet my errant 
and willful fancy persisted in persuading me that 
Catherine Kerrison cared little for their visits, and 
that her lite was for the most part a solitary one. 
Scraps of information drifted to me now and then, 
obtained from Mrs. Mivins, who was on very good 
terms with Martha—a circumstance which redounded 
tothe credit of the latter, as Mrs, Mivins was not 
generally amiable or popular. She was specially vul- 
nerable on two points—buttons and bugs. Accuse 
her of tearing off the former, or of importing the lat- 
ter, and your peaceful home would become a place of 
wrath and railing. Now, as we had not aman on 
the premises, we had no buttons “ to signify;” and 
if we had bugs, we took the blame of them on our- 
selves, executed them privately, and said nothing 
about them; therefore we did not clash with Mrs. 
Mivins, and she made things generally pleasant. 1 
believe Martha could have told every article of fur- 
niture in Mr. Kerrison’s house, and of costume in 
Miss Kerrison’s wardrobe. My knowledge was more 
restricted; but my attention had been attracted by 
the costliness and elegance of my young neighbor’s 
attire. 

It was a holiday everywhere, and Chandos street 
seemed vitally interested in the fact. Groups of 
gaily-dressed people passed along the footpath, on 
their way to the Victoria Station, and thence to the 
Crystal Palace, where a flower-show was to be held, 
and a concert was to take place. The door of No. 57 
opened, and Catherine Kerrison appeared, attended 
by her brother. Asshe had considerable difficulty in 
inducing her dog to abandon his intention of accom- 
panying her, I had time to observe her dress in every 
detail. It was simply perfect, from the shell-like 
bonnet of pearl-gray crape, which clung about her 
rich hair, to the high-heeled boots, which showed off 
the delicate little feet to admiration. Her dress was 
of French muslin, one of those beautiful fabrics which 
look as if an etherealized web had been artistically 
pelted with flowers; and her deep, ample mantle was 
of black guipure, which even my not highly-expe- 
rienced eye taught me was of the costliest kind; 
while her parasol was covered with lace of a similar 
fabric. 

* Miss Kerrison is indeed beautifully dressed,” I 
said, ‘‘and in very good taste. She must be very 
well off, or her brother must be very generous to 
her.” 1 had hardly said the words, when I regretted 
them; but too late; they had set Martha off upon 
her pettheme. She informed me that Mrs. Mivins 
knew fora fact that Miss Kerrison had no money of 
her own at all, but that her brother bought every- 
thing for her; and “ Lor, ma’am,” she continued 
volubly, ‘‘ she don’t know nothink about the price of 
anythink, which they mostly don’t when they’re 
brought up in them convents and sich-like lock-ups 
in France. She just chooses what she likes, and all 
the bills issent in to ’im;” and so saying, Martha re- 
tired, with her duster, tothe obscurity of the kitchen 
precincts. 

An undefined impression of pain and doubt was 
made on my mind by this incident. It struck me 
that incongruity existed between the small house in 
the quiet situation and the two female servants who 
composed the domestic establishment of the Kerri- 
sons, and the luxury and elegance of Catherine Ker- 
rison’s dress, and those personal appointments ot 


sharp yourself,’ says I ‘and don’t be bringin’ none o” 
yer yaller telegrafts here; we aint in the habit of 
havin’ sich things, and our name aint Kerrison, and 
we’re not 57;’ and I just shoves him off the door- 
step, and slams the door, which it would ’a caught 
his coat if he’d ’a ’ad one. There’s he a goin’ on now, 
bringin’ more bad news, I’ll be sworn. Them tele- 
graft-boys haven’t got no more feelin’s nor their own 
posts.” 

The obscurity of Martha’s ideas, and the rooted 
prejudice of her sentiments, were beyond my ability 
or inclination to remove, so I said no more than, 
“* Well, Martha, I hope he has left no ill news yon- 
der, at all events.” 

On the same day, in the afternoon, I was return- 
ing from a walk, and as I came round the corner of 
the street, I saw a carriage at the door of No. 57, into 
which two ladies had just stepped. It was a heavy, 
handsome, comfortable vehicle, and the elder of the 
two ladies who occupied it was also heavy, hand- 
some and comfortable. The other was younger, 
slighter, and plainer. The equipage rolled away as 
Ientered my own house; and when [ had taken off 
my bonnet and cloak, and gone into the drawing- 
room, I saw Miss Kerrison kneeling on the floor just 
inside her window, arranging an inner row of flower- 
pots. When she had done this, she stepped for a 
moment into the balcony to take in her bird, whose 
gaudy cage stood among the flowers, while the sun- 
shine lasted. I saw her very distinctly, and I marked 
two particulars of her appearance—she was very 
pale, and she was very plainly dressed, almost to 
affectation, indeed, fur a young lady “ in the world,” 
as the phrase in use in convents is. I remembered 
what Martha had told me of her education, and felt 
sure that the straight, prim, black silk dress and 
lawn collar and cuffs in which she was attired were 
the component parts of the costume de classe of Miss 
Kerrison’s school-days. 

I am quite aware that I am conveying to you an 
impression of myself in the last degree unfavorable; 
that you must regard meas an idle, gossiping, im- 
pertinently-curious person. Iam a little of all this, 
though not so much as I seem; and, after all, it 
does not matter, since I have a story to tell, and you 
are willing to hear it. 

Mrs. Mivins told Martha wonderful tales of Miss 
Kerrison’s dog. According to her, the woolly little 
beast was endowed with all the canine talents, and 
with several qualities which might be desirably emu- 
lated by the human kind. Roger Bacon was this 
quadruped’s name, and he ought to have belonged to 
Dr. John Brown. He did not, however, but to Miss 
Kerrison, and he cultivated the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Mivins, who introduced him to Martha, who pro- 
pitiated him by culinary arts, and established friendly 
relations between him and our huge black cat, Siiken 
Thomas. The latter animal was profoundly in- 
different to the presence of Roger Bacon; and indeed, 
provided he was not disturbed at his meals, and his 
purveyor attended regularly, was not accustomed to 
betray emotion. Roger being induced to leave Silken 
Thomas alone, the latter offered no hindrance to his 
occasional visits; and the result of the arrangement 
was, that on my return to Chandos street, late in the 
autumn, I was welcomed by an uproarious fit of 
barking from the lower regions of my own house, 
Roger devoutly believing that it was in the posses- 
sion of burglars, while he was powerless in the back- 
kitchen. Roger Bacon soon extended his friendship 
to me,and his condescension led to a speaking ac- 
quaintance being formed between myself antl his 
mistress. I liked Miss Kerrison as much as I had 
believed I should like her. She was well-informed, 





which Mrs. Mivins talked untiringly. I had never 
exchanged a word with the girl, and yet I liked her. 
Her grace and prettiness (for she was not exactly 
beautiful) charmed and interested me. Chandos 
street did not abound in the beautiful, except in the 
article of babies, and Iam not enthusiastically fond 
of those spongy specimens of humanity. Catherine 
and her brother returned rather early in the evening. 
She was leaning affectionately on his arm, and talk- 
ing gaily to him and to another. On her left hand 
was a gentleman who walked with a slight halt, 
whose noble face was deeply bronzed, as if by foreign 
suns, and who carried an empty coat-sleeve across 
his breast. Though he was lame, and though his 
figure had the inevitable round-shouldered look 
produced by the mutilation he had undergone, the 
air noble was in every line of his fourm; but as he bent 
courteously to catch the girl’s laughing accents, his 
whole bearing and manner contrasted favorably with 
the stalwart, upright, undeniably handsome man 
upon whose arm she leaned. 

Two or three days after I had seen Catherine Ker- 
rison, her brother, and the one-armed gentleman 
return together from, as I supposed, the Crystal Pal- 
ace, I was sitting near the window writing, when a 
light step tripped up to the door, and I hearda sharp 
double knock, and atreble cry of “Telegraph!” I 
had hardly time for the inevitable start, when the 
door opened by Martha, who happened to be in the 
passage, anda brief parley ensued. In less thana 
minute, I saw a telegraph-boy cross the street, knock 
at the door of No. 57, while he cast a discomfited, 
saucy, urchin-like glance at No. 58, and in the same 
moment Martha entered the room empty-handed. 

‘* Was there‘not a telegraph-boy here?” I said. 

“ O, drat them ere telegraft-boys!” replied Martha, 
ina highly ruffled manner. ‘They’re wus nor the 
morning papers, and the grocer’s and fish is angels 
to’em. He comes a shovin’ his yaller envelope and 
his dirty book into my hand, with his ‘ Here, I say, 
git this signed, and look sharp, will you?’ ‘ Look 





intelligent, and refined; reserved, without being 
painfully shy; and enthusiastic on one subject—her 
brother. She had never known her parents, and 
Meyrick Kerrison had been all inallto her. Isaw 
little of him, and I did not wish to see more. He was 
acold, polished, clever man—clever, I am sure, with 
the cleverness which belongs to the lower order of 
the intellectual faculties, and never touches the heart 
or kindles the fancy. I found out at once that he 
was an unbeliever, and that shocked me, for his sis- 
ter’s sake chiefly, for he was her only intimate friend, 
and a woman cannot do safely without faith, nor can 
she hold it, unless she be exceptionally strong, 
against the influence of her affections and of daily 
association. Miss Kerrison was not exceptionally 
strong, but old habits had great power over her, 
and she seemed to me to adhere to her creed simply 
and unaffectedly, and, for the present at least, to be 
unscathed by her brother’s sneering skepticism. She 
showed no anxiety about him in this respect, which 
I found it difficult to understand, but her nature was 
not anxious. In the course of our few and brief con- 
versations, Catherine Kerrison occasionally mention- 
ed her brother’s friend, Captain Geoftrey Warrender, 
and I found that he was the one-armed gentleman 
whom I had seen one evening during the summer. 

‘*He’s come home, and often there,” said Martha, 
irrepressible since the Roger Bacon intimacy; “and 
he is a nice man, just—he’s got the wesey.” 

‘“* W hat has he got, Martha?” said I, in some little 
anxiety, for it sounded like a disease. 

“The wesey, you know—some kind of a title, 
only afther his name instead of afore: the queen give 
it’im for killing Turks in India.” 

“0,” I said, “I understand. Captain Geoffrey 
Warrender is a Victoria Cross man, and Mr. Mey- 
rick Kerrison’s friend.” I did notsay, but I thought 
that the friendship was a little misplaced, and I 
hoped Captain Geoffrey Warrender visited at No. 57 
for the sake of the sister rather than that of the 
brother. 

Roger Bacon was very fond of balls. There was 
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an establishment of them maintained in a basket at | the following Saturday. Her brother was going 
No. 57 for his delectation, and by degrees a few found | away, she did not know whither, on some private 
their way across the street. When Miss Kerrison | business for the firm, on the Monday, and she was in 


went out without him, Roger would come over, ina 
fit of sullen indignation, a ball in his mouth, over 
which he would growl hideously, then, subsiding 
into good-humor, he would endeavor (need it be said 
ineffectually) to excite the envy of Silken Thomas 
by exhibiting his plaything. The big black cat would 
content himself with licking his paws, and wonder- 
ing how any rational dog, who might have lain down 
before the fireand been quiet, could make such a 
fool of himself; and I would look on, considerably 
amused by both. One very dull, dark day, when au- 
tumn was almost at its last moan, and the fires were 
beginning to burn with something like their cheery 
winter brightness, Roger Bacon made his appearance 
in my drawing-room, in attendance on Martha and 
the coal-scuttle. In his mouth was a ball, as usual, 
but from the ball was pendent a long red string, 
which was unusual. ‘Come here, Roger,” said 1; 
“T suspect you have got at your mistress’s Berlin- 
wool balls, you naughty dog.” Roger came to me, 
and I caught hold of the red string, made him open 
his mouth, and extracted, as I expected, a ball of 
fine Berlin wool, wound ready for use. I unwound it, 
in order to dry it, and render it, if possible, avail- 
able, and found it had been rolled ona pellet of paper, 
of small size, which 1 also mechanicaliy unfolded. 
It was a telegraphic despatch, sent from an office in 
the city, by M. K. to Miss Kerrison. It was dated 
as far back as the previous July, and it contained 
these words: ‘‘ Mrs. P. will call to-day at four. Be 
at home, and wear your school uniform.” 


I dried the Berlin wool very carefully and success- 
fally, rolled up the telegram, wound the wool upon 
it again; and when Miss Kerrison called for Roger 
Bacon on her way home, I handed her the ball, with- 
out alluding to the misconduct of “our mutual” 
dog. 

Miss Kerrison was passing the evening with me, in 
the absence of her brother, who was dining with Mr. 
Poynder, the senior partner in the firm of Poynder 
and Mure. Our conversation was necessarily desul- 
tory; we had no pursuits in common; the difference 
in our respective ages made such a community dif- 
ficult, if not impossible; and I knew none of her 
friends; she knew none of mine. 

“* Mr. Poynder is a married man, I think,” said I, 
after a pause which threatened to become awkward. 
“Are you acquainted with his wife?” 

“Well, hardly. She called on me last summer, a 
little after we came to Chandos street, and I called 
on her; but she has been abroad ever since with her 
daughter.” 

‘Is she an agreeable person?” 

“Well, yes; L thought so. I liked her kind, home- 
ly, cordial manners; perhaps I liked them all the 
better that I did not expect them. Meyrick gave me 
unintentionally a prejudice against her.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes; he gave me such charges about being plain- 
ly dressed whenever there was any chance of seeing 
her. So, you know, when he found she was coming 
to call, he actually telegraphed to me from the city to 
puton my school uniform. I thought it dreadfully 
silly: but of course I did it, and what a fright I 
must have looked! When I asked him what on earth 
he made me do that for, he got quite angry, and told 
me I might ruin him by neglecting any injunctions 
he might have to give me on the subject. They must 
be proud, uncharitable people, if they would take ill- 
natured notice of my dress, just because Meyrick is 
in Mr. Poynder’s employment. What business it can 
be of theirs, I can’t understand; and it is so unlike 

Meyrick to care what they think.” 

I felt an awkward inability to make an appro- 
priate remark, and a vague feeling of discomfort 
came overme. Catherine continued, with a height- 
ened color, and in a distressed and indignant tone, 

**Our income is surely our own, and our expenses are 
our own affair, not theirs, though Mr. Poynder does 
pay Meyrick hissalary. I am sure he earns it hardly 
enough, if anxiety of mind be any test of work. He 
sits poring over books and papers sometimes half the 
night through; and O, Mrs. Allingham,” said the 
girl with a sudden burst of tears, “he is so 
changed!” 

The exhibition of strong emotion, and the conse- 
quent removal of the barriers of formality, has a 
great effect in establishing intimacy where any sym- 
pathy already exists. I felt intimate with Catherine 
Kerrison from that day forth. At the time, I merely 
said a few soothing words, and told her she must not 
distress herself about her brother’s anxious and de- 
pressed manner, for banking was a business involving 
anxiety, and most likely some important operations 
were in progress which absorbed his attention. She 
answered with a sigh, that she knew nothing about 

Meyrick’s occupation, and had often wished to know, 




























but he never alluded to any matter of business to her, 
and «disliked questions. After a few more words of 
moment, she and Roger Bacon took their departure 
tor the evening. I thought rather painfully of the 
girl, and the little she had said, and I wished there 
were ho impropriety in my asking her what was the 
amount of Meyrick Kerrison’s salary; but no wish- 
ing could make such a question admissible, and I 
was fain to put the matter, if not out of my mind, at 
least into its background, 

One dreary day, early in November, Catherine 


late, came to tell me, with every appearance of dis- 
taste to the intelligence, that Mrs. and Miss Poynder 
had returned to London, and that she and Meyrick 
were todine at their house at Kensington Gardens on 


Kerrison, whose visits to me bad been frequent of 


very low spirits. 

“Only fancy, Mrs. Allingham!” said she, and the 
girlish voice, in complaining tones, touched me, 
somehow, more than the matter of her plaint would 
seem to warrant—‘ Meyrick has made me have a 
plain black silk dress made for the occasion, and he 
has given me strict orders to wear only my simplest 
ornaments, and has forbidden even an embroidered 
petticoat; and he actually came back this morning 
from the hall-door to say, ‘Remember, Kate, you 
you want anything of the kind, buy something plain 
and cheap.’ What nonsense it is. Am I to dress 
like a Quaker, to please people I don’t care about? 
It is not honest, to toady their prejudices. If they 
disapprove of toilet, I don’t, and Meyrick does not, 
for he buys me everything I want, and more thanI 
wish for, and I can’t bear false pretences. Besides, 


even if it were, I say this sort of thing is mean.” 


did your lace shawl cost, Catherine?” 
“TI don’t know,” she answered. 
it to me on my birthday this year. I was so pleased, 
morning wear, and I wanted a shawl. 
Brussels for it; that’s all I know.” 


“ Let me see it, will you, the first time you think 
of it?” 


frills and ruches at the time. 


across and fetch my shawl, to let you see it.” 


cautiously, 


Catherine. 
Miss Chudleigh tried the dress on Miss Kerrison 


height.” 


that its price had been probably seventy-five pounds 


Captain Geoffrey Warrender, or, as she called him 


Mr. Kerrison’s door as she was standing at it. 


vouchsafed to them. Her eyes had turned conse 
quently to the glowing vista, and a gleam of its ligh 


pre-occupied air; in the musing attitude; in the ten 


path she had left. 


against her. I had no reason to suppose that m 


with tears, towards me. 


my dear, if you can.” 
“If I can, Mrs. Allingham—of course I can; 


friend, and I am perplexed, and wretched.” 
usual quiet graceful movements, 
lap. 

“This is the matter. 
dine at the Poynders’ to-day. lam ashamed, and 
don’t quite understand why, of his seeing me in 


Iam sure; but imagine what Geoffrey must think 


people; he will supp it is b 























must not wear your lace shawl on Saturday; so, if | that, at all events!” AsI spoke, I was conscious 


why should I pretend to them? It is not a case of | note, in which he mentioned that he hoped to see me 
obligations between Mr. Poynder and Meyrick, and | wear them this evening. I wish I had known sooner, 


I made her an irrelevant answer; I said, “What | about my dress. I am sure he would not have me 
“Meyrick gave values his opinion much more than the Poynders’.” 


for though I had my guipure mantle, it is only fit for | PTess them—and I looked anxiously at her downcast 
He sent to | eyes in silence. At last she rose, gave herself an 


“O yes,” she said; ‘and now I must go to Miss merciful to Meyrick’s weakness.” 
Chudleigh, at No. 3, and have my Quaker dress ; ms 
tried on. She looked so surprised when I told her | Mean, Catherine, do you not? 
how it must be made, for I had on a dress all over 
Do come with me, | mean that yet,” she said, with another blush, as 
While you are putting on your bonnet, I will go | beautiful as the first. 


She went, and returned immediately, and laid the 
shawlon my bed. We went down to Miss Chud- 
leigh’s together, and I saw the. black silk. It cer- | mission, and Catherine had come over to see me in 
tainly was sombre and plain enough, more fit for me | the course of the day. I thought she looked sad 
to wear than for her, and I said so, rather in- | and ill, but her brother’s absence for even a short 


“Well, I shall never wear it, except when I have | dinner-party had been a dull and ponderous festivity ; 
to go to the Poynders, that’s one comfort,” said | but the Poynder ladies had been kind and attentive 


and remarked casually, as she took the length of the | made any remark upon her “Quaker dress,” and 
young lady’s skirt, that she and I were “exactly of a | Meyrick Kerrison had made himself particularly 


On the following day, I took Miss Kerrison’s shawl | ing, but faintly, and only for a moment, “I have an 
to a famous lace-dealer in Regent street, and learned | idea that Miss Poynder would have no objection to 


“certainly not less,” Mr. C—— said; “and unless | confidential clerk,’ and that, if he chose, the firm 
it had been bought by some one who understood | might be Poynder, Mure and Kerrison.” 

Brussels lace very well, very likely a good deal more.” 
I sent the shawl over to No. 57 by Martha that even- 
ing, and when she came to tell me that Miss Kerri- | Meyrick cannot endure plain women. He has a con- 
son sent her love and thanks, she mentioned that | tempt for women, on the whole, I think, though he 


“ the one-armed gentleman,” had just walked up to | woman has any business with more than beauty, and 


That night I wasvery restless, and wakeful, and | relief of society. Of course, this is only jesting, but 
my mind was sorely troubled for Catherine Kerrison. | there is a grain of his real feeling in it. I watched 
A change had come over the girl, which I could not | her when he and Mr. Poynder persisted in talking 
mistake, I who had seen it so often in the young, | together over at the fireplace, and Geoffrey was 
when the first glimpse into the fool’s paradise is | turning the leaves of her music-book, and I nenet 


had been imprisoned in them. In the unconsciously | my brother’s irresistible attractions; I am sure she 


der sweetness of the slight smile which frequently 
flickered over the gentle, delicate mouth; in the 
quiet manner—I saw it all—she had stepped into the | Ido wish the time were over, for he looked ill and 
enchanted land, and the magic river had arisen from | worried when he was going away. I told him I 
the soil, and flowed forever between her and the | wished he had some less onerous post than that of 
I longed with an intense and | contidential clerk, for 1 thought it was wearing him 
ardent longing tolearn that she, in whose future I | out.” 
felt assured some nameless calamity was looming, 
was to be the wife of that grave and gallant soldier, | Catherine. 
who looked as if he coult buckler her against any 
trouble that the guilt or wrath of man could devise | ‘Nevermind, Kate; it will soon-beall right. I shan’t 


wish was near fulfilment; she rarely mentioned | and then you and I willcut Chandos street, and see 
Geoffrey Warrender, and I knew his visits were not | life.’ ” 
sufficiently frequent to indicate any decided under- 
standing between them. On the morning of the | Geoffrey Warrender, that he talks of ‘ you and I?’” 
day named for the dinner-party, Catherine came to | I asked. 
me early, and her manner was flurried and discom- 
posed. She talked almost at random, resented Roger | never do; and, you know, Mrs. Allingham, I have not 
Bacon’s attentions, complained of the heat of the | any right to tell him yet ”’—her innocent, modest, 
room, and at last, after standing for some time by | trustful faith in the man she loved shone out of her 
the window, resting her arms upon the sash, and her | serene gray eyes—‘“‘and, besides, it must always be 
head against them, she turned her face, streaming | Meyrick and I. 


“What is the matter, Catherine? Pray tell me, 


hopeI don’t worry you, but indeed you are my only | raised, and irradiated by feeling, her hands loosely 


She came in an impetuous way, very unlike her | shape enhanced ineffect by the lustrous sheen of the 
and knelt down | rich blue silk dress she wore, and the rings which 
beside my chair, laying her clasped hands on my | shone on her fingers. 


Geoffrey Warrender 1s to | early on the morrow. 
dress which is a lie, for it is that, Mrs. Allingham. 
My mind is strangely disturbed. Something is wrong, | one else to come worrittin’, leastways not till after 
he sees me playing a part, to curry favor with these | go to the doctor’s and get my gorbils, which I don’t 


they are rich, 
and indeed, if it be not for that reason, I know no | gorbils don’t kill you so quick as black draughts— 


planation.” 


feasible explanation, and a fearful one. 

“Perhaps, dear,” I said, ‘Captain Warrender 
may not remark your dress; some men are very un- 
observant.” 

“Ah, yes,” she answered; “ but nothe. He notices 
dress particularly, and besides, besides—he would be 
sure to notice anything which concerned me.” This 
she said with a vivid, brief, beautiful blush. 

I kissed her fervently, and said, ‘‘ Thank God for 


that my tone was too full of relief for the polite 
exigencies of the occasion, demanding only simple 
congratulation, but she did not observe it; she was 
not acutely observant at any time, and was pre- 
occupied now. She went on: 

“TI did not know until just now that he was going 
to Mr. Poynder’s; he sent me some flowers, anda 
and I would have told Meyrick the difficulty I am in 
do anything to give Geoffrey a false impression. He 
I had my doubts on this point, but I did not ex- 
impatient shake, and said: 

“ Well, well, it must be, I suppose. If the time 
comes when [ may tell Geoffrey anything, he will be 
“ If the time comes? when the time comes, you 
“Well, perhaps Ido, though I have no right to 


PART II. 
MR. KERRISON had gone away on his confidential 


period was calculated to produce that effect. The 


to Miss Kerrison, and had admired her playing and 
» | Singing very much. Captain Warrender had not 


agreeable. ‘‘Do you know,” said Catherine, smil- 


; | Meyrick ina more intimate relation than ‘papa’s 


“And will he choose, do you think?” I asked. 
“No, 1 fear not. Miss Poynder is not pretty, and 


» | is so good a brother tome. Ihave heard him say no 


a woman who has less ought to be locked up, for the 


other. What can Meyrick mean by it? Geoffrey | and be back afore twelve. You wont have to open 
must despise me and him; and I can give no ex-| the door, ma’am, for no one, except it’s Miss Kerri- 
son; and I’m a-goin’ to call for Roger Bacon, which 
A dreary fear crossed my mind that I could see a | he yelps dreadful, through bein’ constant in the ’ouse 


those three days, and I can see if she’ comin’ over.” 

I assented to Martha’s propositions generally, and 

she departed on an expedition to the nearest home- 

opathic doctor; a sacred mission, from which she 

never swerved, though she proclaimed her disbelief 

in the efficacy of ‘‘ gorbils” every Tuesday, with re- 

gularity as unvarying. 

Ina few minutes Miss Kerrison came across the 

street; andas I opened the door and admitted her, 

I saw that she was deadly pale, and breathing 

quickly. 

“What is the matter? What has agitated you, 

Catherine?” Isaid, as I led her into my little dining- 

room, and lifted the bonnet, whose strings she had 

not tied, off her head. Her reply was a question, 

“Are you alone?” 

‘* Of course I am alone,” I said. ‘‘ Martha has just 

been with you, and has gone on to Chelsea, and you 

know there is no one else in the house.” 

“I forgot, I forgot,” she said, vacantly; and then, 

apparently recovering herself by a strong effort, she 

said, ‘*Come up stairs; I’ve much to tell you—that 

is, if | may.’ 

The fair sweet face looked wan and desolate. I 

longed to tell her she might regard me as a mother— 

she, who had never known a mother’s love—I, who 

had never been called to a mother’s duty. But I 

knew that anything like expansion of sentiment 

would only increase her agitation and cloud my 

judgment, for the exercise of which I concluded I 

should soon find full need. 

I seated Catherine on my sofa, drew a chair close 

to her side, and again requested her to tell me what 
had occurred to agitate and distress her thus. She 

held a newspaper of the previous evening in her 

hand, and in a faint voice said, as she pointed to a 
paragraph headed, “Sudden Death this Day:” 
“ Have you noticed this?” I took the paper from 
her hand, and read, in the customary set phrase 
of regret and eulogium with which the death of any 
man known to be of commercial respectability, and 
supposed to be rich, is set forth, for the reproof and 
instruction of the children of Mammon, that Mr. 
Mure, of the banking firm of Poynder and Mure, 
Lombard street, city, had dropped dead at his private 
residence at one o’clock on Monday. ‘ This is a 
dreadfully sudden death indeed,” I said; “but did 
you know him personally, dear Catherine, that it has 
thus affected you? Did you only learn the sad event 
just now, or—’ She interrupted me with an impatient 
gesture, and a cry of “ Meyrick, Meyrick.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, ‘* he will feel it, nodoubt; but, 
my child, there is terror in your face, and it is grow- 
ing wilder and wilder every moment. Try to still 
your nerves, and tell me what it is you fear?” Now 
I knew the time for protestations had come, and I 
assured her most fervently and solemnly that all I 
could do, by the utmost exertion of mind and body, 
to aid her, whatever might be the strait she was in, 
I would do, and that she might trust me to any 
extent. 

“JT am so utterly alone,’ she said—so utterly 
alone;” and then, rousing herself, “but I would 
trust you by choice, Mrs. Allingham, even though 
necessity did not constrain me.” She raised herself 
upright, fixed her eyes on mine, and with enforced 





- | she looked disappointed. No, no, Mrs. Alli 
t | it is not all my absurd love fur Meyrick, and belief tm 


- | likes him much.” 


‘“‘And when does Mr. Kerrison return, Catherine?” 
‘He said he should be home on Thursday; and 


“You are encouraging, as consoler to a busy man, 
What did he say?” 
“Nothing at first; then he kissed me, and said, 


y | be anybody’s clerk long, but my own master instead, 


“Does he not see how it is with you and Captain 


“No, I don’t think he does; they say brothers 


Geoffrey would not part us, if he 
could, but even he could never do that.” 

The clearest picture in my memory of the orphan 
girl is as she stood while she spoke these words, her 
I | graceful head slightly thrown back, her earnest face 


clasped before her, their delicate whiteness and fine 
A few minutes after she had 
spoken these words, she left me, promising to return 
I “If you please, ma’am,” said Martha, at half-past 
a | ten on the following morning, “I’m ready to go out 
now; and the postman, he’s been, and there aint no 
if | twelve; and if you’ll give me your messages, I can 


believe they’re doin’ me any good; but anyhow, 





e spoke. 

“We always take this evening paper, but I did 
not look at it last night; and this morning, when I 
came down to breakfast, it lay upon the table. 
There was a letter—’ She grew paler and paler as 
she spoke, and at this word she lightly touched ber 
bosom, and I knew who had written that letter, 
and where the precious paper lay. ‘I did not look 
at the newspaper at all,” she went on; “and I 
heard a cab stop at thedoor, and not remembering 
the early hour—I—I thought it might be Geoffrey.” 
She corrected herself, and a spasm crossed her face. 
“JT thoughtit might be Captain Warrender; but it 
was a gentleman from the bank, who brought mea 
note from Mr. Poynder. This isit.” She putablue, 
business-like sheet of paper in my hand. Mr. Poyn- 
der wrote like aman who had a mind to be distinctly 
read, with as much unemotional clearness as print: 


** LOMBARD STREET, City, 
** November 24, 1862. 
‘*DEAR Miss KERRISON:—The sudden death of 
my partner, Mr. Mure, which took place yesterday 
at one o’clock, has caused much confusion here. Im- 
mediate reference to his papers is necessary, and 
they arein your brother’s keeping. Will you oblige 
me by giving to the gentleman who will hand you 
this, the keys of the safe and desk appropriated to 
Mr. Kerrison’s use, and which I am awarearein your 
charge? The bearer, Mr. John Evans, will hand 
you an acknowledgment for them. Iam, dear Miss 
Kerrison, yours sincerely, 
“ JAMES GEORGE POYNDER.” 


I read this letter, aud an instant conviction of deep 
and deadly danger flashed upon me. 

** Did you give up the keys, Catherine?” 

“I did,” she said; and springing off her seat, she 
caught me by the hands, and ejaculated, ‘‘O my 
God, what have I done? I see you share my terror. 
I see I have ruined him! O Mra, Aliingham, help 
me! Is there no way, no bope? It came to my 
mind in one instant—I can’t tell how—perhaps be- 
cause I was so happy, I grew suddenly wise, and I 
saw that you had some such thought.” Her agita- 
tion was dreadful to see—impossible to narrate. 





‘*Hush, Catherine; you must calm yourself; you 
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must be quiet, for his sake. There is yet a little 


time, yet a chance. It isa matter of minutes; and 
it cannot be done if we are not perfectly quiet, and 
do not thoroughly understand each other. Drink 
this, and be silent for a moment.” I put water to 
her lips, and she sat down. I thought for a moment, 
and then said, ‘Catherine, we have no time for pain 
now; your brother is in danger. Why do you know 
this? Answer what I ask, no more.” 

* Because—I cannot tell why; but after I had 
given up the keys, I remembered that Meyrick had 
been startled and confused when Mr, Poynder told 
him the other evening that he considered Mr. Mure 
in a precarious state, and that he had had a decided 
fit, though he persisted in representing it only asa 
faint. I remembered that he had said his clerkship 
would soon come to an end—and L remembered—and 
O, I cannot tell you how the remembrance terrified 
me—your question: “ What did your lace shaw! cost, 
Catherine?” I think I had a revelation in that mo- 
ment. O Meyrick, O my darling brother! And I 
have sent them the keys, and he is at their mercy!” 
There was no violence in her voice and gesture now, 
she was a pale image of still despair. 

“ Catherine,” I said, “I cannot estimate the danger 
he is in, but it resolves itself into this; if our fear be 
true—and I don’t pretend to think it can be false— 
exposure must be either come or coming. There are 
two cases possible; the one, that Mr. Poynder’s letter 
is written in good faith, and that the detection will 
only take place when a search is made among your 
brother’s papers; the other, that suspicion has arisen 
from some quarter, undiscoverable by us, yesterday, 
and that Mr. Poynder’s note is a clever ruse—doubt- 
less suggested by the police—to which Mr. Mure’s 
death has afforded plausibility. I don't know posi- 
tively that papers could not be so immediately neces- 
sary, but J think they could not. In either case, 
there is very little time, and our course of action is 
the same. If the letter be a ruse, it indicates that 
they are determined to proceed to work quietly and 
covertly, or they would have arrested him by this 
time.” I saw the agony I was inflicting, but I had 
no choice and no time. ‘ If the letter be a ruse, they 
mean to have the materials for his conviction in their 
hand, and to allow him to come quietly back to town. 
We shall soon know, because, in that case, they will 
watch you. How long is it since you sent the keys?” 

“ About half an hour, now.” 

‘Did you betray any anxiety, doubt, or hurry?” 

No; the fear did not occur to me till afterwards, 
I know so little of business—and—and—I was think- 
ing of other things.” Again a spasm crossed the 
sweet face, ah, how much older since the day before! 


“Then they will not dream of your using the 
telegraph; and they will not begin their watch till 
post-hour. Now, Catherine, listen to me, with all 
your heart and all your ears. Write your brother's 
address in this tablet.” She did so, and then sat 
listening, while every few moments a quick shudder 
passed over her frame. ‘* We have but a few min- 
utes now, for 1 must have returned from the tele- 
graph station before Martha comes in. You must go 
home, and tell the servants of Mr. Mure’s sudden 
death, and of the shock it has given you. You must 
tell them you feel sure Mr. Kerrison will return at 
once; 80 sure, that you do not think it worth while 
to write to him by to-night’s mail; and give orders 
for the preparation of his room. Do not draw your 
blinds down, show yourself frequently at your win- 
dow, and put on your black silk dress. I will com- 
municate with you again before post-hour; after that 
time, our true difficulties will begin.” 

“Am I to do nothing? Am I not to stay with you, 
or to go with him?” she asked, piteously. 

“No, my child; you must do the harder task—you 
must watch and wait. Go now, at once, and speak 
to the servants; and as I return, let me see you in 





your black dress in the window.” 

With a silent clasp of the hand, she left me, and J | 
prepared at once to go out. No. 6% being a corner | 
house, I avoided passing any of our neighbors’, and | 
turning down Stove street, made my way to the | 
nearest telegraph station. The address which Cath- | 
erine had given me was to a large city in Scotland, | 
and the message I sent was as follows: | 

“The junior partner died yesterday, His papers | 
are in the hands of the senior, with all those in the 
safe and desk. You need not come up at present. | 
Proceed to France on the business you know of. 
Write by post to me.” 

“How soon can you transmit this?” I asked the 
telegraph clerk, who read the message off with a, 
glibness strange to my unaccustomed ears. 

* D’rectly,”” was his satisfactory reply; “the lines | 
are clear Just now.” 

Then I walked quickly home, and let myself in; 
and when Martha returned, weary and ill-tempered, 
1 was in my accustomed place. 

“I never see sich a place, never,” said Martha, as 
she deposited her purchases on the table, “ full of 
great healthy girls, and women as ought to be 
ashamed of ’emselves, to be worrittin’ a doctor with 
their fancies. The more healthier people is, the more 
gorbils they'll swaller; keepin’ them as wants to get 
home to their work a waitin’ allday. Is your change 
right, ma’am? I’m gure I hope it be; but what 
with Roger Bacon a-bustlin’ and a-worrittin’, in and 
out of the chairs, and under the counters, and a- 
smellin’ of the fish, and a-bitin’ of the butter-boy, I’m 
fairly addled. He shan’t come out no more along 0’ 
me, and #0 I tell him. He'll b. wantin’ to go along 
0’ Betsy to Mitcham, next, I suppose.” 

“Who is Betsy, and why should Roger want to go 
with her?” I asked, mildly. 


“It's Betsy, housemaid at 57, ma’am. When I j 
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° back afore twelve. You wont have to open 
or, ma’am, for no one, except it’s Miss Kerri- 
ind I’m a-goin’ to call for Roger Bacon, which 
ps dreadful, through bein’ constant in the ’ouse 
‘three days, and I can see if she’ comin’ over.” 
sented to Martha’s propositions generally, and 
‘eparted on an expedition to the nearest home- 
‘ie doctor; a sacred mission, from which she 
‘y swerved, though she proclaimed her disbelief 
\\ » efficacy of “ gorbils” every Tuesday, with re- 
\vity as unvarying. 
» few minutes Miss Kerrison came across the 
t; and as Lopened the door and admitted her, 
w that she was deadly pale, and breathing 





kly. 
Vhat is the matter? What has agitated you, 
erine?” Isaid, as I led her into my little dining- 
,and lifted the bonnet, whose strings-she had 
‘ied, off her head. Her reply was a question, 
“> you alone?” 
»f course I am alone,” I said. ‘Martha has just 
\ with you, and has gone on to Chelsea, and you 
w there is no one else in the house.” 
' forgot, I forgot,” she said, vacantly; and then, 
rently recovering herself by a strong effort, she 
“Come up stairs; I’ve much to tell you—that 
‘I may.” 
he fair sweet face looked wan and desolate. I 
red to tell her she might regard me as a mother— 
who had never known a mother’s love—I, who 
‘ never been called to a mother’s duty. But I 
w that anything like expansion of sentiment 
‘ld only increase her agitation and cloud my 
rment, for the exercise of which I concluded I 
ld soon find full need. 
seated Catherine on my sofa, drew a chair close 
er side, and again requested her to tell me what 
occurred to agitate and distress her thus. She 
| a newspaper of the previous evening in her 
'd, and in a@ faint voice said, as she pointed to a 
‘agraph headed, “Sudden Death this Day:” 
‘ave you noticed this?” I took the paper from 
hand, and read, in the customary set phrase 
regret and eulogium with which the death of any 
n known to be of cial r etability, and 
»posed to be rich, is set forth, for the reproof and 
-truction of the children of Mammon, that Mr. 





mbard street, city, had dropped dead at his private 
sidence at one o’clock on Monday. ‘This is a 
adfally sudden death indeed,” I said; “but did 
vu know him personally, dear Catherine, that it has 
is affected you? Did you only Jearn the sad event 
t now, or—’ She interrupted me with an impatient 
sture, and a cry of “ Meyrick, Meyrick.” 
~ Yes, yes,” I said, ‘* he will feel it, nodoubt; but, 
v child, there is terror in your face, and it is grow- 
i: wilder and wilder every moment. Try to still 
ur nerves, and tell me what it is you fear?” Now 
‘new the time for protestations had come, and I 
ured her most fervently and solemnly that all I 
ild do, by the utmost exertion of mind and body, 
aid her, whatever might be the strait she was in, 
would do, and that she might trust me to any 
tent. 
“Tam so utterly alone,” she said—so utterly 
.one;” and then, rousing herself, “but I would 
ist you by choice, Mrs. Allingham, even though 
-cessity did not constrain me.” She raised herself 
pright, fixed her eyes on mine, and with enforced 
mposure spoke. 
‘*We always take this evening paper, but I did 
ot look at it last night; and this morning, when I 
ame down to breakfast, it lay upon the table. 
1 here was a letter—’ She grew paler and paler as 
.e spoke, and at this word she lightly touched ber 
»gom, and I knew who had written that letter, 
sad where the precious paper lay. ‘I did not look 
the newspaper at all,” she went on; “and I 
eard acab stop at thedvor, and not remembering 
1e early hour—I—I thought it might be Geoffrey.” 
she corrected herself, and a spasm crossed her face. 
I thought it might be Captain Warrender; but it 
‘as a gentleman from the bank, who brought mea 
ote from Mr. Poynder. This isit.” She putablue, 
ousiness-like sheet of paper in my hand. Mr. Poyn- 
ier wrote like aman who had a mind to be distinctly 
read, with as much unemotional clearness as print: 


** LOMBARD STREET, CiTy, 
** November 24, 1862. 


‘*DEAR Miss KERRISON:—The sudden death of 
my partner, Mr. Mure, which took place yesterday 
it. one o’clock, has caused much confusion here. Im- 
mediate reference to his papers is necessary, and 
they arein your brother’s keeping. Will you oblige 
will hand you 
this, the keys of the safe and desk appropriated to 
Mr. Kerrison’s use, and which I am aware arein your 
charge? The bearer, Mr. John Evans, will hand 
lam, dear Miss 


me by giving to the gentleman who 


you an acknowledgment for them. 
Kerrison, yours sincerely, 
“ JAMES GEORGE POYNDER.” 


I read this letter, and an instant conviction of deep 


and deadly danger flashed upon me. 
“Did you give up the keys, Catherine?” 


“ I did,” she said; and springing off her seat, she 
caught me by the hands, and ejaculated, “‘O my 
God, what have I done? I see you share my terror. 
O Mrs. Allingham, heip 
lt came to my 
mind in one instant—I can’t tell how—perhaps be- 
cause I was so happy, I grew suddenly wise, and I 
Her agita- 


I see I have ruined him! 


me! Is there no way, no hope? 


saw that you halsome such thonght.” 
tion was dreadful to see—im possible to narrate. 


‘*Hush, Catherine; you must calm yourself; you 
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must be quiet, for his sake. There is yet a little 
time, yet a chance. It isa matter of minutes; and 
it cannot be done if we are not perfectly quiet, and 
do not thoroughly understand each other. Drink 
this, and be silent for a moment.” I put water to 
her lips, and she sat down. I thought for a moment, 
and then said, ‘‘ Catherine, we have no time for pain 
now; your brother is in danger. Why do you know 
this? Answer what I ask, no more.” 

“ Because—I cannot tell why; but after I had 
given up the keys, I remembered that Meyrick had 
been startled and confused when Mr. Poynder told 
him the other evening that he considered Mr. Mure 
in a precarious state, and that he had had a decided 
fit, though he persisted in representing it only asa 
faint. I remembered that he had said his clerkship 
would soon come to an end—and I remembered—and 
O, I cannot tell you how the remembrance terrified 
me—your question: ‘‘ What did your lace shaw] cost, 
Catherine?” I think I had a revelation in that mo- 
ment. O Meyrick, O my darling brother! And I 
have sent them the keys, and he is at their mercy!” 
There was no violence in her voice and gesture now, 
she was a pale image of still despair. 

“ Catherine,” I said, ‘I cannot estimate the danger 
he is in, but it resolves itself into this; if our fear be 
true—and I don’t pretend to think it can be false— 
exposure must be either come or coming. There are 
two cases possible; the one, that Mr. Poynder’s letter 
is written in good faith, and that the detection will 
only take place when a search is made among your 
brother’s papers; the other, that suspicion has arisen 
from some quarter, undiscoverable by us, yesterday, 
and that Mr. Poynder’s note is a clever ruse—doubt- 
less suggested by the police—to which Mr. Mure’s 
death has afforded plausibility. I don’t know posi- 
tively that papers could not be so immediately neces- 
sary, but J think they could not. In either case, 
there is very little time, and our course of action is 
the same. If the letter be a ruse, it indicates that 
they are determined to proceed to work quietly and 
covertly, or they would have arrested him by this 
time.” I saw the agony I was inflicting, but I had 
no choice and no time. ‘Ifthe letter be a ruse, they 
mean to have the materials for his conviction in their 
hand, and to allow him to come quietly back to town. 
We shall soon know, because, in that case, they will 
watch you. How long is it since you sent the keys?” 

“ About half an hour, now.” 

“Did you betray any anxiety, doubt, or hurry?” 

“No; the fear did not occur to me till afterwards. 
I know so little of business—and—and—I was think- 
ing of other things.” Again a spasm crossed the 
sweet face, ah, how much older since the day before! 


“Then they will not dream of your using the 
telegraph; and they will not begin their watch till 
post-hour. Now, Catherine, listen to me, with all 
your heart and all your ears. Write your brother’s 
address in this tablet.” She did so, and then sat 
listening, while every few moments a quick shudder 
passed over her frame. ‘‘ We have but a few min- 
utes now, for I must have returned from the tele- 
graph station before Martha comes in. You must go 
home, and tell the servants of Mr. Mure’s sudden 
death, and of the shock it has given you. You must 
tell them you feel sure Mr. Kerrison will return at 
once; so sure, that you do not think it worth while 
to write to him by to-night’s mail; and give orders 
for the preparation of his room. Do not draw your 
blinds down, show yourself frequently at your win- 
dow, and put on your black silk dress. I will com- 
municate with you again before post-hour; after that 
time, our true difficulties will begin.” 

“Am I todo nothing? Am I not to stay with you, 
or to go with him?” she asked, piteously. 

“No, my child; you must do the harder task—you 
must watch and wait. Go now, at once, and speak 
to the servants; and as I return, let me see you in 
your black dress in the window.” 

With a silent clasp of the hand, she left me, and I] 
prepared at once to go out. No. 58 being a corner 
house, I avoided passing any of our neighbors’, and 
turning down Stove street, made my way to the 
nearest telegraph station. The address which Cath- 
erine had given me was to a large city in Scotland, 
and the message I sent was as follows: 

“The junior partner died yesterday. His papers 
are in the hands of the senior, with all those in the 
safe and desk. You need not come up at present. 
Proceed to France on the business you know of. 
Write by post to me.” 

““How soon can you transmit this?” I asked the 
telegraph clerk, who read the message off with a 
glibness strange to my unaccustomed ears. 

“ D’rectly,”’ was his satistactory reply; “the lines 
are clear just now.” 

Then I walked quickly home, and let myself in; 
and when Martha returned, weary and ill-tempered, 
I was in my accustomed place. 

“I never see sich a place, never,” said Martha, as 
she deposited her purchases on the table, “ full of 
great healthy girls, and women as ought to be 
ashamed of ’emselves, to be worrittin’ a doctor with 
their fancies. The more healthier people is, the more 
gorbils they’ll swaller; keepin’ them as wants to get 
home to their work a waitin’ allday. Is your change 
right, ma’am? I’m sure I hope it be; but what 
with Roger Bacon a-hustlin’ and a-worrittin’, in and 
out of the chairs, and under the counters, and a- 
smellin’ of the fish, and a-bitin’ of the butter-boy, I’m 
fairly addled. He shan’t come out no more along o’ 
me, and so I tell him. He'll be wantin’ to go along 
o’ Betsy to Mitcham, next, I suppose.” 

“Who is Betsy, and why should Roger want to go 
with her?” I asked, mildly. 


“It’s Betsy, housemaid at 57, ma’am. When I 





took Roger ’ome just now, which he ought to be tired, 
for he have run three times the length of the way, 
perpetually a-dodgin’ of himself, Betsy told me as 
she had had a letter from her mother, and her little 
sister had scalt herself awful; and Miss Kerrison give 
her leave tu go home at once, and stay as long as she 
is wanted to nurse her sister; which,” said Martha, 
with a swift recurrence to the misdemeanors of the 
dog who tyrannized over her, and, whom she accord- 
ingly doted on, “she wont do much nursin’ of her, if 
she takes Roger, J can tell her.” 

This intelligence pleased me. The fewer eyes upon 
Catherine for the next two critical and perilous days, 
the better. Betsy came out with her modest box, 
called a cab, and was driven away, amidst derisive 
barks from Roger. Catherine sat in the window, her 
figure visible behind the panes, in her black silk 
dress, some pretence of employment in her hand. 
The time passed, and there was no alarin, no mes- 
sage. My early dinner being over, a meal for which 
I had little appetite, and the hour at which I usually 
went out having arrived, I went across the street to 
No. 57. The short day was then on the decline. 
Hannah, the cook, opened the door, and as she did 
so, aman, walking slowly by, slackened his pace; I 
knew it, though I was not looking at him, and I said, 
“Miss Kerrison is at home, I know, Hannah, and 
Martha tells me you expect your master.” 

“Yes, ma’am; one of the bank gentlemen is dead, 
and master is coming home.” 

The woman spoke in an assured tone, which was 
quite accidental, but very fortunate. The man passed 
on, whistling; and I went up stairs to the drawing- 
room, and caught Catherine silently in my arms. We 
said little, and that little was not of an explanatory 
nature. It would be impossible for me to account for 
our entire conviction of the justice of our fears, the 
truth of our convictions; a metaphysician might per- 
haps do so, but I could not, and Catherine as little 
as I. 

The gas was lighted in the street, and Hannah had 
brought in the tea-tray. We were both silent, for I 
had told her the words of the telegram I had sent, 
and she had said, “ Nothing can be done or known 
until after post-hour to-morrow.” 

“Nothing,” I had replied, when I suddenly remem- 
bered the letter she had mentioned in the morning. 

“Dearest Catherine,” I said to her, “ we are prob- 
ably very near our parting. Allis uncertainty and 
dread, which to-morrow must decide and dissipate, 
or fatally confirm. We are absolutely in the dark— 
let that darkness be as little deep as may be. You 
had a letter this morning—a letter which made you 
happy for a brief moment—a letter, dear, which may 
make you happy yet.” 

“Never, Mrs. Allingham,” said Catherine, firmly, 
and her face and furm assumed an utterly unwonted 
pride. “That letter was from Geoffrey Warrender, 
and its purport was to ask me to be his wife.” I 
knew by her gesture that the letter still lay in its 
pure and sacred resting-place. “If Geoffrey War- 
render would ally his honored name with the future, 
the present infamy of mine, I would not suffer him 
to do so; and were that consideration miraculously 
set aside and dissolved, there is another. I said to 
you, Mrs. Allingham, a few days since, only a few 
days, though that seems hard to believe, that it must 
always be Meyrick and I; and soit must. You love 
me, Mrs. Allingham; and you condemn him. You 
must condemn him; he is a wicked man; but no 
matter. Let ns never speak of Geoffrey Warrender 
again, after to-night. 1t must always, until the end, 
be Meyrick and I—Meyrick and I.” 

She repeated the words softly to herself, once or 
twice, as her fingers moved restiessly upon the table; 
then rose, with a heavy sigh, and paced the room 
from end to end, 

“Catherine,” said I, “have you written to Captain 
Warrender? I know he has not been here.” 

**No,” she replied; “*I1 have not written, and he 
has not been here. His letter says he will wait my 
permission, kuowing that Meyrick is absent. But Il 
will write—l will write,” she said, wearily. ‘Time 
enough for that; he will know my fate and his own 
soon enough.” 

As we had been sitting together, I had turned in 
my mind every possible contingency which could 
arise with the morrow. The most probable, and per- 
haps not the least desirable, seemed to me to be 
Meyrick Kerrison’s arrest. Could it be worse for her 
than his escape? But, supposing the telegram to 
have been in time, what then? They would watch 
her and detect his movements by hers. If they could 
be thrown off the scent for ever so shorta time. Ah 
yes; but how? I cannot say I tormed anything ap- 
proaching to a definite plan, but a vague project pre- 
sented itself to my mind, contingent on the commu- 
nication which I expected in the morning being of a 
certain nature. I prepared Catherine for the possi- 
bility of our not being able to meet again personally, 
and assigned as a reason that I felt assured a man 
was then watching the house. As I spoke, I heard 
the quick step of a postman, and looking cautiously 
out into the lighted street, I saw the same man of 
whom I had already spoken strolling with apparent 
carelessness towards No. 57 from the opposite side. 
He came up to the footway just as the postman 
passed by the area railings. There were no letters 
for No. 57, and the man lounged away. 

“Catherine,” I said, ‘‘have you ever employed 
Miss Chudleigh as a milliner; or has she oniy made 
the dress you are wearing?” 

She looked surprised for a moment at my apparent- 
ly frivolous question; but perceiving from my face 
that it had significance, quietly replied, ‘‘ No, never. 
She sent me a card with the dress relative to straw 





bonnets, mantles, etc., but I have wanted nothing.” 

«Well, then, send Hannah early in the morning 
with a straw bonnet, in a band-box, in her hand; 
tell her to leave it at Miss Chudleigh’s, and that you 
will call or send directions about it in the course of 
the day. Be sure to do this. Do not attempt to hold 
any communication with me by message or letter; 
but half an hour after you shall have seen the post- 
man knock at my door in the morning, let Roger 
Bacon out into the street. Watch until you see him 
let into my house, and then watch until he returns. 
When he does, let Hannah admit him—do not allow 
her to see that you are anxious—and look inside his 
collar for a letter from me. And now, Catherine, 
good-night. I can say nothing to guide, comfort, or 


support you; I can only entreat you to strive to wait | 
with what patience you may, for the morrow; after 


all, perhaps it may bring us light. Stay, though; 
you have a black shawl; bring it to me; keep my 
heavy black cloak; you may need it. Let me put it 
on you; now, my bonnet; walk to the door, that L 
may see whether you could pass for me. Yes, you 
might. You have learned to stoop, my child, since 
you have carried this load of sorrow, though it be 
only a twelve hours’ burden. The dress will do, and 
the cloak will do; but I must take care that that 
man sees my widow’s bonnet.” 

I left her, standing at the door of the drawing-room, 
her head bowed, and her face hidden in her hands. 

When I found myself alone in my room, I felt my- 
self satisfied with the plan I had sketched, and well 
content to know, that though the man who was 
standing beside the railing of No. 56 as I entered my 
house, might perhaps not have seen my face very 
distinctly, he had had a perfect view of my bonnet. 

Slowly, slowly wore away the hours of that long 
night, and dreadful seemed the dawn which came at 
last. The usual street-sounds began; carts rumbled, 
cocks crowed, and the milkman went his chalky way. 
I had risen and dressed myself before the postman’s 
knock came and made me tremble, and turn cold 
and sick. I glanced at Catherine’s window; the 
blind stirred, and I knew that she was watching. 
Presently, in came Martha with a letter. I laid it 
down while we exchanged our morning greeting; but 
when she had left the room, I tore it eagerly open. 
Inside the envelope, which bore my name, were these 
words: “ Read, and furward the enclosed.” 

The enclosed was a letter directed to “C.K.” I 
opened it, and read as fullows: 


‘“*My DEAREST CATHERINE:—You made a blun- 
der in giving Mr. Evans—whose address, no doubt, 
is Scotland Yard—my keys; but it was a blunder of 
no real consequence. Detection was inevitable, and 
their clever ruse has rather failed than otherwise. 
Had they sent down and arrested me at once, they 
would have secured at least some valuable informa- 
tion; as itis, they get nothing, absolutely nothing, 
for our furniture and your gewgaws are little worth 
in so large a calculation, and Poynder will not touch 
them. I have not robbed the man for six years, while 
you were a pretty little girl at school, part of the time, 
without learning enough about him to know that. 
For 1 hare robbed him, Catherine, and poor old 
Mure, particularly Mure. I have speculated largely 
with their money. Had my speculations succeeded, 
I should only have been a temporary borrower, with- 
out acknowledgment. They have failed, and lama 
detected thief. I regard this position from one point 
of view; the world would regard it from another ; but 
as it would include you in its oblique criticism, I am 
bound to sacrifice my ownopinion. I have loved you 
after my own fashion, always, and you have loved 
me. No other woman ever did, though one almost 
persuaded me so for a while. Yes, I have loved you, 
Kate, and it is better to be the sister of a suicide than 
ofa convicted felon. Don’t suppose I have deliber- 
ately abandoned achance of escape. I have none, 
not the faintest. They prefer taking me to London, 
and are hoping I will quietly return; but the hotel I 
am in is watched, and so is the railway station. I 
would not desert you, Catherine, believe me, if any- 
thing less than penal servitude for a long term ci 
years—and thus a total separation from you under 
circumstances which would exclude you from the 
pity which the world will not refuse you when Iam 
dead—awaited me. I know the world, my Cath- 
erine; the ill odor of a convict Fould climg to you for- 
ever, that of a corpse will pass away. Farewell. You 
and I have sometimes speculated upon the hereafter 
—that is, you have preached, and {| have humored 
your innocent credulity. Iam about to test the truth, 
to try out the question between your theory and 
mine. I hope there is another world, in which 
things are differently arranged, in which bankers 
have not all the money, and clerks all the brains and 
all the ambition. 

‘“*T am glad you have a friend in Mrs. Allingham: 
she is true to you; but she cannot outwit a banker 
detrauded of his gold, and detective police stimulated 
by large rewards. One of them went down in the | 
train with me, and smoked my cigars. I neverthe- 
less thank her, for your sake; she is brave to declare 
herself tbe friend of another woman, on whom the 
world frowns. Again, good-by, my only sister. [ 
should blow my brains out with a steadier hand if I 
could do it beside your grave. But this is the next 
best thing for you, and the only thing for me. 

MEYRICK KERRISON.” 


T do not know how long I had been sitting with 
this awful letter in my hand, when Martha came in 
abruptly, exclaiming: 

“ O, if you please, ma’am, Roger—” 

She stopped, and cried out, appalled at the horror 
in my face. At the same instant, there came a loud, 


| 





vehement knocking at the hall-door, and a man’s 
voice called on my name. I signed to Martha to open 
the door, but I could not move. In a moment the 
room was filled with noise, the sound of voices, and 
the uproarious barking of a dog. Before I fainted, 1 
distinguished Captain Warrender’s face, and heard 
an elderly gentleman, who was speaking to me, but of 
whose words I had not the slightest comprehension, 
addressed as Mr. Poynder. 





Catherine Kerrison never read her brother’s letter. 
I had seen the window-blind move, and it was her 
hand which had moved it; immediately afterwards, 
the newspaper had been brought to the door. I sup- 
pose, in her restless agitation, any movement had 
been a relief—at all events, she had taken in the pa- 
per; and when Hannah carried the breakfast things 
inte the parlor, she found her young mistress crouch- 
ing in the corner of the room, the paper containing 
an account of her brother’s suicide on the floor before 
her, her eyes gazing wildly straight into the air, and 
her hands fastened in the long locks of her brown 
hair. The screams of the terrified servant brought 
a crowd round the house, through which Mr. Poyn- 
der and Captain Warrender forcibly pushed their 
way. They had carried her to her bed before they 
came for me. When I was able to go to her, I found 
her lying quite still. The large gray eyes were wide 
open, and dreadfully bright, and all the beauty had 
vanished from the vacant face. Thus she lay for 
many days, speechless; but at length one morning, 
while I watched her, her lips moved, and, after an 
effort, she said, softly: 

* Meyrick and I.” 

They were the only words she spoke for very long. 
Catherine had said truly; Captain Warrender had 
learned his fate and hers on the morrow. She had 
written to him after I had left her that night. We 
found the simple little letter under the cover of her 
Bible on the table by her bedside. It contained only 
these words: 


“No, Geoffrey, I can never be your wife; not be- 
cause I do not love you, but because I do so dearly 
and so faithfully, that I could not ally you, even in 
thought, to the disgrace that has fallen upon me. 
All the world wiii know it soon, but you must know 
it soonest, that you may not soil your good name by 
contact with ours. I send you back your letter. No 
one will ever know that a felon’s sister was the be- 
loved and chosen one of Geoffrey Warrender. 

“ CATHERINE.” 


Little change has taken place in Catherine Kerri- 
son’s mental condition since that day. Her bodily 
health is excellent, and she is the gentlest of maniacs. 
She very rarely speaks, and for the most part roams 
about, smiling aid unemployed, the favorite of the 
patients and the-nurses, and the principal of an ad- 
mirably-conducted private asylum in which she was 
placed, as soon as the best medical authorities had 
pronounced her case hopeless. Sometimes she is 
seized with a fit of industry, and then she is supplied 
with a profusion of gold tinsel and narrow ribbon, 
and she manufactures wonderful rosettes of these ma- 
terials, and distributes them to all her friends, begin- 
ning with the doctor, informing each, with an air of 
profound mystery, that she thus bestows upon him 
the Victoria Cross. When the distribution is con- 
cluded, she lays aside two of the rosettes, and says, 
with a smile: 

“For Meyrick and me.” 





I still live in quiet Chandos street, S. W., for I am 
not rich enough to consult my feelings only. Martha 
informs me that the new people at No. 57, a retired 
upholstefer and his wife, are ‘‘ awful particular about 
their jints.” 

“Tor, ma’am,” says Martha, “the butcher do say 
he never met with the like of Mrs. Davis; she’ll tell 
the weight ofa leg or a shoulder within ’alf a hounce; 
and as for the weighing of the fat in, he durs’n’t do 
it.” 

And I suspect Martha is deeply in the confidence 
of the butcher, who is a bachelor, and has the ruddy 
complexion, frequently remarkable to among gentle- 
men who have passed their time in the society of raw 
meat. Roger Bacon greatly affects the abode of the 
butcher, “‘ which,” observes Martha, “he gives him 
a deal too muck liver;” to which undue liberality 
she attributes Roger’s increased tendency to molest 
Silken Thomas. My household is quiet, and my life 
is rather sad—more sad than usual when I have 
“ company,” which epithet Marthaapplies to a “ one- 
armed gentleman ”’ who comes to see me pretty often, 
and with whom I occasionally drive out into the 
pleasant country, and visit the living dead. 


A STUPID FELLOW. 

A countryman, who had lately occasion to provide 
himself with a pair of new shoes, took the measure 
of his own foot to a nicety, intending to send a boy 
to the suoemaker’s, about three miles distant, to fetch 
him the shoes. Something, however, occurred to 
prevent the buy from going, and the man resolved to 
go himself. He accordingly set off for the cordwain- 
er’s, and was about half-way on his road, when he 
suddenly stopped short, scratched his head, and mut- 
tered to himself, ‘‘Confound it! I forgot the mea- 
sure.” Back he went accordingly to procure it, and 
then proceeded to his original destination, where he 
learned, with astonishment, from the man of awls, 
that his foot would answer better than the measure. 








Why are people who stutter not to be relied on? 
Because they are always breaking their word. 
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PETER FORCE’S LIBRARY. 

Our readers have doubtless learned from the daily 
papers that the library of the Honorable Peter Force 
has been purchased by the Historical Society of New 
York, and is about to be conveyed to that city. It is 
with unfeigned pleasure that we learn that this rare 
and valuable collection—perhaps the rarest and most 
valuable in America—has thus been preserved entire. 
Its loss, or even its division, would have been a seri- 
ous evi] to the world, as well as our own land; and 
had Mr. Force retained it, it would, in all probability, 
at his death, have been broken up and scattered. 
The cheerfulness with which this eminent gentleman 
has parted with the treasures, to the collection of 
which he has devoted so much time and learning, 
entitles him to the gratitude of the friends of learn- 
ing everywhere. The sum of fifty thousand dollars, 
which Mr. Force received for his collection, will 
scarcely cover one-fifth of its value; but he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has given, as it were, 
to his countrymen, the means of perpetuating the 
most valuable sources of local history they now pos- 
sess. 

For the benefit of our readers who are unacquainted 
with the history of Mr. Force and his library, we pro- 
pore to devote a part of our editorial space this week 
to this subject. 

Peter Force was born in New Jersey on the 26th of 
November, 1790. He was taken to New York whena 
child, and taught the trade of a printer. During his 
apprenticeship he devoted all his spare money to the 
acquisition of books, and much of his time to the ac- 
quirement of knowledge pertaining to the local his- 
tory of New York and the whole country. 

In 1815, he removed to Washington city, and in 1820 
became the compiler and also the printer of the “ Bi- 
ennial Register,” 1 by act of Congress in 
1816. He continued to edit and print this work unt 1 
1828. The work. of compiling ia now done by a clerk 
in the State Department. Mr. Force received noth- 
ing for his services as compiler. He suggested the 
term “Blue Book” as the title of the volume, in 
order to distinguish it from similar publications of 
the British Government which were bound in red. 
In 1820, Mr. Force also began the publication of a 
“ National Calendar,” which was issued on the Ist 
day of January in each year until 1836. It was uni- 
versally regarded as a work of great utility. In 1823, 
he became the proprietor of a daily paper called the 
“National Journal.” This he continued to edit and 
publish until 1830. {t was the official paper during 
the administration of John Quincy Adams. He was 
mayor of Washington from 1836 to 1840, and was for 
several years president of the National Institute in 
that city. 

In 1836, Mr. Force published in four numbers a se- 
ries of “ Tracts and Other Papers,” relating to the 
settlement and progress of the North American Colo- 
nies, from the time of the landing of the first white 
man, to the establishment of a free and independent 
republic. This collection was made at the cost of 
much expense and labor, and is of great value. 

The great work of his lifetime, however, has been 
the collection and publication of “The American Ar- 
chives; a Documentary History of the English Colo- 
nies in North America,” from 1774 to the Declaration 
of Independence. The idea of this publication origi- 
nated with him, and was laid before the Government. 
In 1833, Congress authorized the publication of the 
work, at the expense of the General Government. 
In 1837, the first volume was issued, and since then 
nine volumes have been printed, at the cost of twenty 
thousand dollars per volume. Itis designed that the 
work shall consist of twenty large volumes. The 
material for the remaining eleven volumes is pre- 
pared, and in the hands of Mr. Force, awaiting the 
action of the Government. The collection embraces 
a full and complete series of pamphlets, State papers, 
and correspondence, covering entirely that most im- 
portant period of our history. The immense amount 
of labor, and the rare skill and talent exhibited by the 
compiler, must forever render him beloved by his 
countrymen. The value of his services may be judged 
from the fact that his collection is the most complete 
and unanswerable vindication of the course of our 
Revolutionary fathers ever published. 

Mr. Force is still living in Washington, where he 











enjoys all the happiness and honors of a well-spent 
life. May he continue with us long, the object of the 
grateful admiration of his countrymen, 

So much for the man. Let us now glance at his 
library. We shall write of it as it appeared while in 
Washington, 

It was arranged in seven rooms of an old brick 
building adjoining the owner's residence, in the cen- 
tral part of the city, and consisted of fifty thousand 
volumes, besides a large collection of papers and 
manuscripts. No catalogue of this immense collec- 
tion was ever made, but Mr. Force was always ready, 
in his kind, amiable manner, to furnish any informa- 
tion, or point out any book desired. He had many 
rare and curious volumes in his collection, the greater 
portion of which related to American history. He 
had no less than fifty volumes of manuscripts, with 
numerous letters from Washington, Jefferson, Adams 
and the great men of our country; and among these 
was a private diary of Washington, not a word of 
which has ever been printed. He had also full files 
of all the Boston, New York and Philadelphia jour- 
nals published during the Revolution; also ten vol- 
umes of handbills printed in our Atlantic cities dur- 
ing that struggle, and which fill the gaps in our 
history caused by the frequent suspension of the 
newspapers; also eleven volumes of the correspond- 
ence of Paul Jones; also a volume in Washington’s 
own hand, containing his plan for Sullivan’s expedi- 
tion, together with numerous items of information 
respecting the Indian country, which he had gained 
from his correspondents; also a volume printed in 
1493, in the Spanish language, containing the first 
printed account of the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus; also the very copy of the Federal Constitu- 
tion that was submitted to the Committee on the re- 
visal of its language; also files of one hundred news- 
papers that have been printed in Washington city 
alone. 

We have neither time nor space to mention even a 
tenth of the rare treasures contained in this collec- 
tion. The above have been taken simply at random. 
They will serve to show the great value of the whole. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the Historical 
Society will soon have these treasures safely depusit- 
ed in New York, where they will be always accessible 
to those who care to avail themselves of the privilege. 





THE PORT OF LONDON. 


The custom-house port of London extends from 
London Bridge to the North Foreland, on the Kent 
coast, and the Naze, on the Essex coast. Thus it in- 
cludes not only the Thames, but the wide estuary be- 
low the river. It has grown up gradually, and has 
within the last century been improved more highly 
thanat any other period. Its immense docks, which 
cost more than sixty millions of dollars, have been 
constructed during the last one hundred years, and 
now contain six thousand ships annually. 

The trade of London is immense. There are ship- 
ped from this port alone, each year, commodities to 
the value of more than one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, and there.is imported a still larger 
amount of’ colonial proudace. The ships which ac- 
tually belong to the port are about three thousand in 
number, and will average about three hundred tons 
each, or nine thousand tons in all. Five hundred of 
the vessels are steamers, and comprise fully one half 
of the steam navy of England. 

It is estimated that at least thirty thousand vessels 
arrive and depart annually, bringing thirty thousand 
cargoes. Twelve thousand come from foreign coun- 
tries, and pour the wealth of the world into the lap 
of the great city. The remaining eighteen thousand 
are engaged in the coasting trade. Nine thousand 
of these carry cargoes of coal to London, and return 
empty. 

The most noticeable fact is, that in spite of the im- 
mense quantities of commodities brought to this sin- 
gle port, there is a ready sale for allof them. Prices 
may rise or fall, but London never finds itself over- 
stocked with unsalable wares. 


TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 

Bierstadt’s picture of the Rocky Mountains, which 
won so much praise while on exhibition in this coun- 
try, has been purchased by Mr. McHenry, one of the 
party of English capitalists now in this country, for 
the handsome sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The sale does honor to both parties—to the purchaser, 
in theliberality with which he has recognized and 
encouraged genius—to the artist, in the high com- 
pliment paid to him by one who has given so large a 
sum for a single picture, to be added to a collection 
already one of the finest in Europe. 








A Curtiosiry.—The Great Sunken Lake, twenty 
miles long and ten miles wide, in Oregon, is suppos- 
ed to lie two thousand feet below the mountains, 
which form a perpendicular wall all around, A party 
recently visiting it, fired a rifle several times into the 
water at an angle of forty-five degrees, and were able 
to note several seconds of time between the report of 
the gun and the moment when the ball struck the 
water. It does not appear that anybody has yet 
made the descent to its shores. 





THE DIFFERENCE.—The New Bedford Mercury 
tells astory of a gentleman who, being at breakfast 
in a hotel in a neighboring city, asked the waiter for 
boiled eggs. ‘‘We have no eggs,” was the reply. 
* But,” said the gentleman, “‘I notice an omelette 
on the table.” “O yes!’ said the waiter, ‘we have 
eggs to make omu/ets, but not the kind for boiling.” 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 
“ KATIE’s LOVER,” by Miss Amanda M. Hale. 
“THe FEMALE STRANGER,” by Charles Cutter- 
field. 
“CORA IRISTAN’S BRIDGE: or, Three Ladies of 
the Manor,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 
** BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

“A PICTURE FROM LIFE,” by Nell Clifford. 

“OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by George 
Bancroft Griffith. 

“THE MISER’s STory,” by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“Youna Fouks’ Cius,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

“AUTUMN,” by George H. Powers. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

‘* EPHPHATHA,” by Henry C. Cooper. 

“ LINKS,” by Annie M. Lawrence, 

“ DOVE vs. VULTURE,” by Clarence F. Buhler. 


by Jeremiah 





EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 

The repeated visits of the Empress of Austria to 
Kissingen, and the great benefit she has derived from 
its waters, have greatly helped to bring that locality 
into favor. Itis said that her health is completely 
restored; and that she has quite passed out of the 
circle of invalids. The wife of Francis Joseph is one 
of the most beautiful women of Europe; and famed 
equally for the kindness of her temper and the charm 
of her manner. She is tall, slender, graceful, with a 
very white skin, and, when pretty well, a good deal 
of color, large, limpid blue eyes, and an amazing 
head of very light hair, which she wears in eight 
massive braids, wound round and round her head, 
forming a magnificent diadem of hair such as very 
few could match from their own resources. She 
speaks all the principal tongues of Europe, and is 
particularly fond of the English language, which she 
speaks perfectly as though it were her native dialect. 
She is an excellent musician, paints and draws éx- 
tremely well, and is one of the boldest and most skill- 
ful horsewomen of the day. She possesses a stud of 
very valuable horses, and a pack of splendid hounds; 
and is said to take the warmest interest in the racing 
and hunting of all Europe, and to know by heart the 
names of the heroes of the turf, biped and quadru- 
ped, of all the countries of Europe. 





FRENCH EXPLORATIONS AT ROME. 

Four or five years ago, the Emperor Napoleon III. 
purchased the Palatine Hill at Rome, and since then 
has had M. Pietra Rosa, an eminent archeologist, 
at work, exploring the ruins of this famous locality. 
M. Rosa has discovered, among other things, that an 
intermoutium, or ravine, did exist, as the ancient au- 
thors affirm, dividing the hill into a northern and 
southern portion; that the northern portion consti- 
tuted the entire territory of Roma Inadrata, the ear- 
liest city, and that portions of the walls of that city, 
twenty-five hundred years old, still exist, and have 
been brought to light by hisexertions. The southern 
portion of the hill was the ancient Velia, He has 
also discovered the two gates, Mugonia and Romana, 
of the time of the early empire, and beneath the im- 
perial pavement, in nearly a perfect condition, the 
pavement of the time of the republic. 





WISE PROVERBS. 

A little man often casts a long shadow. 

He who herds with wolves, learns to howl. 

Do not judge of the ship from the land. 

*Tis an ill cook that cannot lick his own fingers. 
Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to Heaven. 

Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest. 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 
Is the next way to draw more mischief on. 
Except wind stands as never it stood, 

It is an ill wind turns none to good. 
They are never alone that are accompanied by no- 
ble thoughts. 
When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on. 





MURDER IN ENGLAND.—The statistics of England 
furnish some interesting information with regard to 
this terrible crime in that country. In the ten years, 
from 1822 to 1831, there were one hundred and fifty- 
three persons convicted of the crime; in the next ten 
years, one hundred and seventy-two were convicted, 
and thirty in 1864—the number having averaged this 
for each of the past ten years, making about three 
hundred in all. Surely, the boasts of our “ cousins” 
across the water do not rest upon a very solid 
foundation. 


> 





Is Ir OMtNous?—The Marseilles papers inform us 
that since the appearance of the cholera in that city, 
the rats have entirely disappeared. We begin to be 
seriously alarmed. There has been a rapid disap- 
pearance of rats in this country of late; and, in spite 
of the recent rains, the scarcity of waterfalls makes 
us fear a continuation of the drought. Maybe our 
lady friends can tell us something about these mys- 
terious disappearances. 





Bia FicguRE.—Some property at Pithole Creek re- 


BONNETS 

For the benefit of our lady readers who dote on “a 
love of a bonnet,” and who may wish to know some- 
thing of that charming article of dress, we give the 
following facts concerning it. 

The first bonnet ever worn in England was brought 
from Italy in the reign of Elizabeth. In shape it was 
something between the Italian peasant’s hat and the 
French hood. It was made of elaborate and costly 
materials—crimson satin elegantly embroidered, cloth 
of gold, and other fabrics of a similar nature. The 
leghorn flat, with perpendicular crown and wide 
brim standing out far over the face, succeeded this 
after Queen Elizabeth’s death, and was the first bon- 
net in general use by the women. It was trimmed 
with artificial flowers, and immense bows of ribbons. 
From that time until the present day, bonnets have 
been as unstable as public opinion. 


GOOD NEWS FOR FAT PEOPLE. 

We commend the fullowing to the attention and 
consideration of fat people. A gentlemanof Putnam 
county, New York, weighed, two years ago, three 
hundred and twenty pounds. In order to reduce his 
bulk, he took to eating meat, and discarded the use 
of milk, tea, coffee and potatoes. He eats any fruits 
or vegetables that have in them no starchy deposits. 
His health has improved, and he has reduced his 
weight to two hundred pounds. He is now able todo 
work from which he has been debarred for years on 
account of his extreme corpulence. 








BOLD ROBBER.—A bold robber entered a boarding- 
house in Washington the other night, where three 
men were sleeping, went to the pocket of one of them, 
secured a dirk-knife, and with it cut open the valise 
of another, and abstracted therefrom a number of pa- 
pers, then stole his pocket-pook, gold watch, and a P 
fine overcoat, and escaped unheard, and, of course, 
undetected. The persons who occupied the room, 
not only slept soundly that night, but during all the 
next day appeared to be suffering from the effects of 
an overdose of ether or chloroform. 





CosTLy Fun.—A young man residing in a town 
near Worcester, had a dear ride one day lately. Find- 
ing a pair of horses and a carriage standing in the 
street, he got in, took the reins, and drove off. The 
horses became unmanageable, and ran away, finally 
breaking the carriage, and so injuring him that he 
was taken up fordead. On his recovering conscious- 
ness, he was arrested by the owner of the team, who 
finally let him off on his friends’ paying four hun- 
dred dollars for damages, 








Cost OF NoBILITY.—It costs a good deal to be- 
come noble in Prussia. The diploma is not exactly 
bought, but there are a variety of “ costs” amount- 
ing toeight hundred an: thirty-three thalers. Among 
the items of the bill are four hundred thalers for 
taxes, two hundred for stamps, thirty-two for paint- 
ing the arms, and twenty-seven for the seal. 








G@F"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. " 
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ASSOCIATION. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


As bees the herbal juices change to aweets, 
The dreamy soul transfigures all it meets; 
But for the fancy's life-infusing joys, 

In vain were childhood heaped about with t 
The doll must chatter, and the rocking-hors 
Imagination clothe with fire and force. 

Could but the lover, while reflection roves, 
Forget the stars, the clouds, the happy grove 
The cottage window, and the purpling sky, 
How easily all else he might defy! ’ 


O sweet association, thou hast thrown 
Round all things dear a witchery not their ow 
Thou canst the deep of human care beguile, 
Till, though it compass him upon an isle, ’ 
From simple patterns, common as the clay, 

Man fashions him a bark and sails away ! 


Who loves the shapes the dying sunlight yle:' 
Beholds the pomp of Saracenic flelds; 

To him who dreams amid the harvest grain, 
The sheaves of Boaz stand in light again. 
And when the cloud, in castellated power, 
Grim, black and mighty, rears his Norman | 
How well we people every turret’s height 
With lady fair, and priest, and steely knigh vin 


From native scenes, with easy course we 8) 
The far-off sky, or blue, romantic deep; 
The common isles we whilom saw from she 
Are now Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore. 
Hence springs a joy that cannot be confine ' 

All nature takes new color from the mind; al 
A thousand hues the musing soul compares. 

And seeming trifles, like discarded heirs, 

Long seen at distance from their true estat. , 

Reclaim their place and portion with the ¢ 
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| BONNETS 
| For the benefit of our lady readers who dote on “a 
love of a bonnet,” and who may wish to know some- 
thing of that charming article of dress, we give the 
following facts concerning it. 

The first bonnet ever worn in England was brought 
| from Italy in the reign of Elizabeth. In shape it was 
| something between the Italian peasant’s hat and the 
French hood. It was made of elaborate and costly 
materials—crimson satin elegantly embroidered, cloth 
of gold, and other fabrics of a similar nature. The 
leghorn flat, with perpendicular crown and wide 
brim standing out far over the face, succeeded this 
after Queen Elizabeth’s death, and was the first bon- 
net in general use by the women. It was trimmed 
with artificial flowers, and immense bows of ribbons. 
From that time until the present day, bonnets have 
been as unstable as public opinion. 





GOOD NEWS FOR FAT PEOPLE. 

We commend the fullowing to the attention and 
consideration of fat people. A gentleman of Putnam 
county, New York, weighed, two years ago, three 
hundred and twenty pounds. In order to reduce his 
bulk, he took to eating meat, and discarded the use 
of milk, tea, coffee and potatoes. He eats any fruits 
or vegetables that have in them no starchy deposits. 
His health has improved, and he has reduced his 
weight to two hundred pounds. He is now able todo 
work from which he has been debarred for years on 
account of his extreme corpulence. 





BoLp ROBBER.—A bold robber entered a boarding- 
house in Washington the other night, where three 
men were sleeping, went to the pocket of one of them, 
secured a dirk-knife, and with it cut open the valise 
of another, and abstracted therefrom a number of pa- 
pers, then stole his pocket-pook, gold watch, anda 
fine overcoat, and escaped unheard, and, of course, 
undetected. The persons who occupied the room, 
not only slept soundly that night, but during all the 
next day appeared to be suffering from the effects of 
an overdose of ether or chloroform, 





CostLy Fun.—A young man residing in a town 
near Worcester, had a dear ride one day lately. Find- 
ing a pair of horses and a carriage standing in the 
street, he got in, took the reins, and drove off. The 
horses b u geable, and ran away, finally 
breaking the carriage, and so injuring him that he 
was taken up fordead. On his recovering conscious- 
ness, he was arrested by the owner of the team, who 
finally let him off on his triends’ paying four hun- 
dred dollars for damages, 








Cost OF NoBILITY.—It costs a good deal to be- 
come noble in Prussia, The diploma is not exactly 
bought, but there are a variety of “ costs” amount- 
ing toeight hundred anil thirty-three thalers. Among 
the items of the bill are four hundred thalers for 
taxes, two hundred for stamps, thirty-two for paint- 
ing the arms, and twenty-seven for the seal. 





GHrSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
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use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. P 
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ASSOCIATION. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


As bees the herbal juices change to swects, 

The dreamy soul transfigures all it meets; 

But for the fancy’s life-infusing joys, 

In vain were childhood heaped about with toys; 
The doll must chatter, and the rocking-horse 
Imagination clothe with fire and force. 

Could but the lover, while reflection roves, 
Forget the stars, the clouds, the happy groves, 
The cottage window, and the purpling sky, 
How easily all else he might defy ! 


O sweet association, thou hast thrown 

Round all things dear a witchery not their own: 
Thou canst the deep of human care beguile, 
Till, though it compass him upon an isle, 

From simple patterns, common as the clay, 
Man fashions him a bark and sails away ! 


Who loves the shapes the dying sunlight yields, 
Beholds the pomp of Saracenic flelds ; 

To him who dreams amid the harvest grain, 

The sheaves of Boaz stand in light again. 

And when the cloud, in castellated power, 

Grim, black and mighty, rears his Norman tower, 
How well we people every turret’s height 

With lady fair, and priest, and steely knight. 


From native scenes, with easy course we sweep 
The far-off sky, or blue, romantic deep; 

The common isles we whilom saw from shore, 
Are now Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore. 

Hence springs a joy that cannot be confined, 
All nature takes new color from the mind; 

A thousand hues the musing soul compares, 
And seeming trifles, like discarded heirs, 

Long seen at distance from their true estate, 
Reclaim their place and portion with the great. 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





CHAPTER I. 
“ Where the domed and daring palace shot its spires 
Up like fires 
O'er the hundred-gated circuit of a wall 
Bounding all, 
Made of marble, men might march on nor be passed, 
Twelve abreast.’ 


VERYBODY knows that 
Grantly Manor is one of the 
finest old places in England 
—-a place that has a history 
of its own, and whose pos- 
sessors have long stood high 
in the land. Many a highly 
titled family have sprung up 
since the Livingstons were 
known as of ancient blood. 

This estate is in the west- 
ern part of Wiltshire, and 
has a mansion, part of which 
is centuries old, and a park 
large enough for a German 
principality. 

When my lady goes down 
from London, after having danced, and flirted, and 
broken more hearts than she would like to have her 
husband know, she goes by rail westward, then takes 
the branch road south to Westbury, where a great 
family coach with four high-stepping bays is in wait- 
ing to take her to the manor. Here a troop of ser- 
vants gather as the coach rolls up the east avenue, 
and bow and curtesy to their mistress, as she sails 
past them, leaning wearily on her husband’s arm, 
and smiling faintly and wearily to their welcomes. 

It was high noon of a hot June day. The flowers 
drooped listlessly, the leaves of the trees were scarce 
stirred, and the deer lay panting in the shades of the 
park. The old part of the mansion stood bold and 
defiant, looking the sun in the face with bare, glitter- 
ing windows, deep-set in the gray stone. But the 
modern mansion interposes dainty Venitian awnings, 
and screens of vines, and groups of elm-trees that 
looked as though they had just stepped gallantly up 
from the lawn, to hold their green, plumy fans before 
the plate-glass and the balconies. 

Before one little balcony in the eastern angle, stood 





from the famous “ Pope’s Willow.” 


breath going. 


with large black eyes, that were yet superb under 
their heavy lashes, though dark circles swept beneath 
them, with rich auburn hair, perfect teeth, and a 
proud, beautiful mouth whose smile had once been ir- 


dress Mrs. Livingston still dazzled with a complexion 
of ivory whiteness with the faintest bloom in her 
cheeks, but in dishabille she was sallow and pale. 
But time seemed to have left her form untouched, 
for she had yet that superb bust which so frequently 
distinguishes the Englishwoman, and her round arm 
and fair hand were smooth and flowing in every out- 
line. 
chiefly on her form, and had sacrificed more than she 
knew to that. 


a superb weeping willow, a scion of an early cutting 
Its long trails of 
verdure swung almost to the bright sward, making a 
shaded tent inside, and the moving shadows of its 
crown crept with a soft rustle in at an open window 
above the balcony, across a carpet strewn with a pat- 
tern of rosebuds, and reached to where Mrs. Morti- 
mer Livingston lay on a broad wicker sofa, having as 
much as she could do, apparently, in keeping her 


A faded belle of forty was this Lady of the Manor, 


Indeed, the lady had always prided herself 


While she lay there in her white wrapper, her long 
hair loosened and tossed over the arm of the sofa, a 
light fan just slipping from her languid finger-tips, 
her eyes half closed, and her beautiful lips slightly 
parted, Miss Clara Fenly, her kind companion and 
“favorite aversion,” sat upright in a high-backed, 
ewbroidered chair, and industriously hemmed a lawn 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Miss Fenly was five years younger than her patron- 
ess, but looked still more faded, hers having been 
that flaxen, pink-and-white beauty, which leaves so 
little when it is washed out. The full, torsy ringlets 
that had once been so charming, had become very 
limp and thin, and a little, bare spot was beginning 
to show itselfon the top of her head. The childish 
prettiness had become insignificance; the dimples 
had gone the way of all the earth; the teeth—alas! 
there were gleams of gold among their whiteness. 
Many a time in the triumphant career of Mrs. Au- 
gusta Livingston, in her married as well as in her 
single bellehood, had a pink, blooming girl danced 
across her plans, and sometimes even taken the very 
bait from her hook, a jeering triumph sparkling in 
the saucy blue eyes that looked up into the splendid 
Augusta’s flashing black orbs. And when the first 
freshness of early youth had begun to fade, and the 
proud beauty had begun to see faint traces of the 
dissipated life she was leading, and anxious to get 
well settled, who so ready to remark these first signs 
of decay as Miss Clara Fenly, and who so perpetually 
harping on that five years difference in their ages! 

It was all very well, and had to be borne when the 
little witch had the advantage; but when the beile 
became Mrs Augusta Livingston, the Lady of Grant- 
ly Manor, and when, afer a few years, the pretty 
Clara began herself te #ife, and was poor and neg- 
lected, then was the time to retaliate. 

Mrs. Livingston i diately sent for her dear 
friend to come and live with her—was so shocked to 
learn that she had been disappointed in her expected 
marriage with “Mr.—what is his name? you know, 





the Manor comes to my dressing-room, he must see 
me en dishabille. 
have no secrets from you, and you may as well hear 
at once, and save me the fatigue of telling you.” 


“The Manor,” when talking with her confidant, pos- 
sibly to indicate that she considered the estate of su- 
perior consequence, as very likely she did. 


a little pause. 


No, I don’t want you to go out. I 


Mrs. Livingston had a way of calling her husband 


Presently there was a second tap at the door, then 


“The man is a muff!” exclaimed his wife. ‘ Will 
you please open the door, Clara? He never thinks 
he can appear in my presence without a flourish of 
trumpets.” 

The gentleman who stood upon the threshold, and 
who, after a courteous salutation to the two ladies, 
advanced, in somewhat stately fashion, and took a 
seat near his wife, was a model Englishman, tall and 
noble in figure, with a frank, open face, and the least 
tinge of pomposity, not assumed, but born and bred 
in the man. Pleasant blue eyes, fine brown hair 
thrown smoothly back from a high, but rather nar- 
row forehead, the inevitable side-whiskers, which 
seem to be a mattor of conscience with an English- 
man, and a scrupulous nicety and simplicity of dress 
—these will do for description. 

After a few conventional remarks, Miss Fenly 
again made a movement to go. 

** Nonsense, Clara!” exclaimed the lady. ‘Sit still. 
If you go, Mr. Livingston knows I shall tell you 
every word as soon as we are alone.” 

He seemed aware of that, indeed, and immediate- 
ly referred to an open letter in his hand. 

“T have just received a letter from Bently,” he 
said, gravely. ‘‘He writes me that Victor has arri- 
ved, and will come down to Grantly Manor imme- 
diately.” 

“Well,” his wife sighed, “since you will have him 
here, Mr. Livingston.” 

*‘There is no other way, my dear,” he urged. ‘Of 
course we would never have received his mother. 
But since she is dead, Iam the boy’s natural guar- 
dian.” 

** Hasn’t she some people who could take care of 
him?” drawled the lady, fretfully. 

Mr. Livington lifted his head proudly. 
“Those people are the ones above all others 
whom I most desire to separate him from. Be- 
sides, I wish my brother’s son, and the future mas- 
ter of Grantly Manor, to be educated an Englishman. 
If I had children of my own, I should scarcely desire 
to jate them with a child trained as he must 





dear, the apothecary who jilted you so sh fully,” 
and so indignant, too, with that wretch of an old 
aunt, who should have left Clara rich, but cast her 
oft with a beggarly hundred pounds a year—“ why, 
I spend that for gloves, you dear creature. At all 
events, come and live with me as long as you like, and 
we will hold our side of the house against Mr. Mor- 
timer Livingston.” 
Miss Fenly knew perfectly well what she had to 
expect, but she went, forshe was homeless. Besides, 
she had her own little weapons of offence and de- 
fence. Was not her dearest Augusta childless? And 
was not the next heir the son of an actress, whom 
Mr. Mortimer Livingston’s younger brother had es- 
poused in the midst of a family chaos, and who was 
now a gay young widow, flitting about the conti- 
nent in the freest manner possible, playing rouge-et- 
noir at Baden-Baden, going to masked balls at Paris 
and Venice, and cutting up, the Lord only knew 
what shines; and young Master Livingston always 
at her elbow, and learning life in this precocious 
manner! And, failing this disreputable connection, 
were not the next heirs, the Livingstons of Essex, an 
eyesore to her sweet friend? Did not their house- 
full of lovely children, of whom Mr. Mortimer Liv- 
ingston was as fond as though they’d been his own 
—did not their rosy faces, their growing beauty, their 
joyous love for each other, and the pride of their fond 
parents make dear Augusta bilious to see, and to 
think or hear of? 
Altogether there were two sides to the question, be- 
tween the lady and her companion, and we may fancy 
that sometimes the worm would turn when trodden 
on. 
And now, @ nos moutons. 
Mrs Livingston yawned wearily behind her fan, 
and took the trouble to lift her eyelids and look at 
her friend. : 
“That everlasting hem-stitching!” she drawled. 
‘One would think, Clara, that you were going to be 
married, and had to prepare your own trousseau. It 
is really fatiguing to see you.” 
“ My dear, I wouldn’t fatigue you for the world,” 
says Miss Fenly, laying down her work, the more 
willingly, that she had just set the last stitch. 
Mrs. Livingston raised herself on her elbow, and 
swung back her banner of long hair, glancing at the 
other’s wisps of pale yellow. 
“And you will wear blue,” she moaned, ‘ though 
you know you're so dreadful sallow. Why can’t you 
realize, my dear, that you are not now the rosy-faced 
country-girl that you used to be!” 
A knock at the door interrupted this amiable con- 


Mrs, Livingston afew minutes, if she were disengag- 


she pleased. 
“OQ, he can come up here,” said the lady, carelessly. 


and put your hair up, first?” asked Miss Fenly, ina 
flutter, her hand on the bell-rope. 

“Don’t be a fool, Clara!” was the gentle answer. 
“And don’t pretend that you are shocked, for you are 





resistible, and which could still fascinate. When in full 
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not. I shall not distress myself to go down, and if 


versation, and a servant announced, with the gravity 
of a magistrate, that his master would like to see 


ed, and would come to her, or await her wherever 


“My dear Augusta, wont you have Janet come 


have been; but—” 
“I’m sure,” exclaimed Mrs. Livingston, putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes, “‘ I’m sure I mourn the 
loss of our poor little Clarence as deeply as you can, 
and I don’t like to be reminded—” 
“T merely wish to say,” pursued the gentleman, 
with the tranquillity of one accustomed to hysterics, 
“ that there are many reasons for his coming, and no 


we have been over all this ground before. 
it was quite settled when I sent for him. I mention 


directions. The boy will probably be here to-night.” 


queried the lady, seeing her husband about to rise. 
“T—I really do not know.” 


the things are incongruous.” 


edge.” 


quired the lady, in a resigned tone. 
“Those Essex people? Do you mean—” 


Cousin Walter will be unable to come.” 


old woman that lived in the shoe. 
makes herself so frightfully domestic. 
me to see a lady make a housekeeper of herself.” 


nie was his favorite. 


jects need blush to follow,” he said. 
Mrs. Livingston’s eyes sparkled. 


a Melbourne was always at her elbow, and governed 
everything; and I suppose you haven’t forgotten 
poor Lady Flora Hastings. 
pedestal for me to worship and imitate, Mr. Livings- 


shine in any way but by her position. She’s a mere 
Dutch cabbage.” 


satisfactory reason for refusing to receive him. But 
I thought 


this now that you may give the housekeeper some 


‘“‘Where in the world did they get his name?” 


“It sounds like a French novel,” she went on, bent 
on annoying him. “ Not but French novels are charm- 
ing, in fact, the very best, and Frenchmen, I am 
sure, the most agreeable men in the world; but an 
Englishman in a French name, is a ‘ bear in a china 
shop.’ Ibeg your pardon, my dear, but you know 


“Tam quite aware that they are, madam,” was 
the stiff answer; “‘and very happy in that knowl- 


“And when are those Essex people coming?” in- 


“‘ Why, I mean your twenty-somethingth cousins.” 
“My cousin Annie, with Frank and Mary, will 
come next week. They will stop but a fortnight. 


“Thank goodness, only two children are coming!” 
Mrs. Livingston exclaimed. ‘Such a tribe as they 
have, Clara.’ I went there once, and it was like the 
Then Annie 

It disgusts 


Mr. Livingston flushed a little, for this cousin An- 


“The tirst lady in the land sets an example of do- 
mestic virtues and devotion which none of her sub- 


‘Mr. Livingston, if you were better informed, or 
more willing to believe what everybody knows, you 
would not quote the queen as you do. Nobody denies 
that she is a vixen, and if Prince Albert were not an 
angel, he wouldn’t have a minute’s peace. She al- 
ways treated her mother shamefully. Lady Kew, 
who waited on the duchess, has told me countless 
times that her royal highness almost broke her heart 







Don’t set the queen on a 


ton. She’d not live such a humdrum life if she could 


“and you are a tea-rose, I know, my dear,” inter- 
posed her husband, who was scandalized at his wife’s 
free tongue, and knew that nothing but a compli- 
ment would stop her. “ Beauty is a flower that 
should be seen, 1 acknowledge. Now we have set- 
tled about the, boy, I suppose. Shall I ring the bell 
for Mrs. Weston?” 

“If you please.” 

“And shall Ihave the pleasure of seeing you at 
luncheon?” 

“Do you think that, miserable as I am, I can dress 
twice to-day?” asked the lady, in an injured tone. 
‘7 must dress for dinner, I suppose, and entertain 
those stupid people from Clive Hall.” 

“Well, well, my dear. As you please. Thomas, 
your mistress wishes to see Mrs. Weston. Good- 
morning, ladies.” 

“The truth is, I am delighted to get the little vil- 
lain here,” said the lady, confidentially, when her 
discomfited lord had bowed himself out. “I mean 
to marry him to Alice Lisle who is going to have a 
splendid dot from her uncle, the nabob. Besides, it 
will plague the Essex people, whom I detest.” 

The actress was indeed dead, ‘‘ of late hours and 
tight lacing,” Mrs. Augusta said, and the young heir 
was on his way to his future inheritance, and to the 
relaticns whom he had never seen. He did not come 
that nigni, however, and after waiting dinner half 
an hour in his honor, they gave him up, and sat down, 
rather discontentedly, to their overdone beef. 


The next morning, Mrs. Livingston walked to and 
fro on the west terrace in the shadow of the vast gray 
towers, with the birds whirling and singing about 
her, and a belated dewdrop falling now and then 
from a great tulip tree, and breaking itself into tiny 
brilliants in her rich hair; and as she walked, she 
heard a small step in the path that struggled up, al- 
most smothered in deep-hued Bourbon roses, and 
around the last fragrant angle sauntered a lad of 
perhaps ten years of age. A face that was as pale 
and delicate as a girl's, showed between the moist 
curls of chestnut hair; but there was nothing girlish 
in the brilliant eyes uf deepest brown, that glanced 
about with careless boldness, nor in the thin, curling 
lips of coral-red. The boy was dressed entirely in 
white linen, made loosely, and with a foreign cut, 
quite different from the stiff English jacket and trou- 
sers, and he wore the most minute of black kid 
gloves, a black ribbon under his laced collar, anda 
black band on his straw hat. 

Mrs. Livingston paused in her walk, and eyed this 
apparition in wonder, as it advanced. The lad re- 
moved his hat when he first caught sight of her, and 
bowed deeply, and with perfect grace and assurance, 
stopped to pluck a single bud that was just ready to 
burst into flower, then advanced straight towards the 
terrace. Reaching it, he bowed to the lady again, 
and, with a curious mixture of boldness and bashful- 
ness, presented the bud he had brought. 

Mrs. Livingston received it with a smile, for hom- 
age was the breath of her heart, and fastened it in 
her girdle. 

“If I might venture to inquire your name?” she 
said, half-mockingly. 

“My name is Victor Maria Livingston,” he pro- 
nounced, with his head quite high. 

Mrs. Livingston’s eyes opened « little wider, and 
she half extended her hand. 

“Maria? You have that name?” she said. 

A vivid scarlet shot like a meteor over the boy’s 
cheek, and faded. 

“It was my mother’s name; and besides, I was 
born on the Annunciation,” his full eyes fixed un- 
flinchingly on hers. 

The lady gave a faint little scream. 

**Lud! the child’s a papist!’’ she cried. Then 
laughed. ‘ Zant pis. So much the more in keeping 
with the whole bizarre concern. My dear,” turning 
to the boy again, ‘I am your Aunt Augusta, and 
am happy to welcome.you to Grantly Manor.”’ 

He drew off his glove to take that fair hand, which 
be bent to touch with his lips, with an action so 
graceful that she laid her other hand upon his clus- 
tering hair, and, stooping, kissed him on his forehead. 

The boy shrunk a little, and his lip trembled for an 
instant. It was not many weeks since his mother’s 
last kiss had chilled his face. 

“ Let us go in,” said his aunt. ‘ We were expect- 
ing you last night, and had youcome then, the whole 
household would have received you. Now I doubt if 
there is any one about, Where did you come from, 
this morning?” 

“IT stopped at the inn in Warminster, last night,” 
hs aid, coolly. ‘I was tired, and didn’t feel like 
coming up. And I dismissed my carriage at the park 
gate, when 1 reached here.” 

**So, he took his time, and let the welcomes cool, 
this son of an actress! The haughty pratician look- 











about the queen’s doings. She wouldn’t have gone 
to court at all, ifshe had not been compelled. One | remark that was on her lips. There was something 
day she was suffering greatly from an ague, when 
she received notice that her daughter desired her at- 
tendance at some drawing-room reception, or dinner. 
The duchess sent word that she was too ill to come, 


and the answer came back immediately that the | Livingston would not love the lad any less for his 
queen commanded her presence. There’s domestic | making her a little afraid of him. She led him into 
virtue for you, Mr. Livingston. And I’m sure, since | the drawing-room, then stepped out to meet her hus- 
we speak of it, before the queen was married she | band, who was riding up the avenue. He imme- 
wasn’t surrounded by the nicest people. That fop of | diately dismounted, smiling at her unwonted gra- 


a 


ed at him again, but hesitated to make the sarcastic 


| imposing in the boy’s perfect self-possession, besides 
| that his beauty pleased her. It may be, tov, that she 

felt a premonition of come coming mastery in the 
fiery lip and the bold eyes; and, as likely as not, Mrs. 
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ciousness, and left his intelligent nag to find his own 
way to the stables. 

“My dear,” she began, with a smile, stopping him 
with a white hand on hisarm. ‘The one thousand 
and second tale of the Arabian Nights is about to be 
enacted in Grantly Manor. As I stood upon the 
west terrace about half an hour ago, a young fairy 
prince, as beautiful as Camaralzaman, emerged from 
the rose-walk, having, doubtless, been brought over 
seas, and set down at our park gates by the mighty 
roc, the guardian of Soliman’s treasures. This young 
prince plucked a bud from a rose-tree, and presented 
ittome. Here it is in my belt, blossomed, as might 
be expected, and probably, with a little princess, or 
maybe, an ugly little afrit inside. I escorted this 
wonderful visitor, who announced himself under the 
style of Victor Maria Livingston, to the drawing- 
room. Ofcourse one can’t be certain that he is there 
now, but we might look.” 

While Mrs. Livingston, with a faint color in her 
cheeks, was delivering herself of this speech, her hus- 
band was watching her with a puzzled smile; but at 
the name he changed countenance, and sobered im- 
mediately. 

“The boy here, and walking! How extraordinary! 
How did he get here at this time? Where is he 
from?” 

The lady satisfied her husband on these points, as 
well as she was able, but did not describe the child, 
anxious to see the impression made on him by his 
nephew’s precocious dignity. She was somewhat dis- 
appointed in the expected scene, not taking into con- 
sideration her husband’s kind heart. The gentle- 
man was hurt and touched at the picture of the young 
orphan coming to them alone and unheralded. 
Moreover, he had an idea that his wife’s welcome had 
not been a very warm one. So, when be caught the first 
glimpse of that small figure standing in a lost way in 
the midst of the dim drawing-room, he held his hand 
out with a warm clasp which was not belied by his 
words. 

“ Welcome home, my dear boy! I am sorry we 
should not have known that you came last night.” 

Accustomed to the dimness of the reom, Mr. Liv- 
ingston now saw clearly the beautiful face that was 
upturned to his with a wistful gravity in it. 

“Are you my father’s brother?” asked the boy. 

“Do not I look like him?” said the gentleman, 

‘slightly disconcerted. 

*T do not know—yes, I see now. He told me to 
give you his love and good-by, if I ever should see 
you. That was long ago, when he died, but I re- 
membered.” 

Mr. Livingston choked, and his eyes grew dim. 

“He thought I’d come here when I had nowhere 
else to go,” continued the child. 

Such a crumbling as he male of their welcomes! 

** Will you come to the study with me?” said Mr. 
Livingston, hoarsely. ‘You will excuse us, dear 
Augusta.” 

The lady watched them go with jealous anger, then, 
with a toss of the head, went to vent her vexation on 
her dear Clara. 





CHAPTER II. 
AN OLD HEAD ON YOUNG SHOULDERS. 


On this same June day, there was a meeting of 
some English friends of ours in Switzerland. Some 
people going towards Luzerne from the south, met a 
little party going down toward St. Gotthard. This 
party consisted of two or three whom we care noth- 
ing about, and besides them, Miss Dora Livingston, 
spinster, sister to Mr. Walter Livingston of Essex, 
and Miss Eva Livingston, Mr. Walter Livingston’s 
eldest daughter, now about seven years of age. Miss 
Eva had been ill, and her parents had consented 
that she should make a little summer tour with her 
aunt, in the hope that the mountain air and change 
might benefit her. 

The two parties met in a wild place, on the Devil’s 
Bridge, over the Reuss river, and, with many exclama- 
tions, alighted and compared notes. 

“We've been all winter in Rome,” said Mrs. Vane 
Clifford, ‘“‘and I would gladly have stayed all sum- 
mer; but Vane whisked me off. He wants to senti- 
mentalize in Switzerland. Tedious, isn’t it? 1 
mean to go to Baden and leave him at Altdorf staring 
up the heights, and watching the hens and chickens 
about the fountain. And this is Miss Eva?” 

Eva Livingston was like thousands of other pretty 
little girls, delicately fair, blue-eyed and flaxen-curl- 
ed. She was good and amiable, perhaps a little 
spoiled, but with promise of thought and sweetness in 
her young face. 

“Eva had scarlet fever and didn’t get up well,” 
said her aunt. ‘“ Butshe improves. Annie is down 
in Wiltshire, with the two youngest children, and I 
pursuaded them to give my pet to me fur a month or 
two.” 

“Are those people with you?” inquired the lady, 
indicating a group not far from them. A gentleman 
stood apart, looking gloomily over the bridge at the 
roaring stream that foamed and raged below, filling 
the air with its spray and thunders. Near him was 
a little girl, apparently somewhat older than Eva. 

**No, we do not know them, though we met them 
at Altdorf. I fancy they are going no further, and 
have only come down from Wasen to see the bridge. 
The gentleman is that Mr. Iristan who married poor 
Miss Berkley, you know. They say that he made 
her happy. She is dead, and the little girl is going 
to Brussels to be educated.” 

“The child is lovely,” pursued the other, still 
watching the little stranger, who seemed attract- 
ed by Eva, and who was slowly, almost imper- 





ceptibly drawing nearer, looking askance out of a 
pair of large, pale-blue eyes, and shaking her sunny 
hair over her face, in a veil of light. 

“Why,” hesitated Miss Dora, ‘‘I scarcely fancied 
the child. She has such alert, watchful ways. She 
struck me as having an old head on young shoulders. 
But then, I didn’t notice particularly.” 

Ah, Miss Dora, the day will come when you will 
think it worth your while to “notice particularly ” 
that pale-eyed girl. And, maybe, it were as well 
you had not criticised her now. 

The little stranger edged nearer and nearer, and, 
watching when Eva was slightly separated from her 
aunt, addressed her. 

“What is your name?” she asked, in a silken 
whisper. 

The little lady, who had heard her aunt’s com- 
ments, drew herself up, and remained silent. 

“T have some flowers here that papa gave me,” 
urged the child; “and I will give them to you, if you 
will tell me your name. Besides, I will tell you 
mine.” 

As she spoke, she held up a cluster of lovely blue 
gentians, placing one milky little hand behind them, 
to bring out their color. 

The flowers were tempting, and Miss Eva melted 
sufficiently to say: 

“My name is Eva Livingston. But I do not wish to 
talk to you.” 

The stranger looked at her a moment steadily, and 
half turned away; then she came nearer again, and 
asked, in a gentle, surprised tone: 

“Why not?” 

‘Because my aunt says that you have an old head 
on young shoulders,” said Eva, severely. 

The little girl looked at her with asharp light leap- 
ing into her eyes, and with a peculiar drawing back 
of the lips from her teeth; then the mouth curled in 
a scornful, silent laugh. 

“An old head is something very fine,” she said. 
“It’s what good old grandfathers and grandmoth- 
ers, and nice old gentlemen that pat you on the head, 
and give you franc pieces, have. She was praising 
me. My head has get stories in it, besides. I can 
tell you one about that bridge.” 

“Can you?” asked Eva, eagerly. 

“Yes, and I’ll tell you now. But first come and 
look at the old bridge.” 

The two children stood on tip-toe, and looked down 
on the bridge that sprang darkly from rock to rock 
below them, its single arch glooming in the shadow 
of the newer bridge on which they stood. 

“Do you know about that?” inquired the old 
head. 

“No,” was the simple answer. 

“Then I'll tell you. Itis Die Teufelsbrucke, that 
means the devil’s bridge, and he builtit. It is a nice 
story. My bonne told it to me, and I will tell you, if 
you give me back the gentians that my papa got for 
me.” 

Eva’s face grew long at this proposal; but the story 
was more tempting than the flowers, so she con- 
sented. 

‘Well, now. My bonne told me such numbers of 
stories. Shekneweverything. Her nameis Lisbeth, 
and she’s gone home now, and I’m to go to school at 
Brussels. My name is Cora Iristan, did you know 
it?” 

“No. 

“Yes. 
you.” 

Eva gave them up, trustfully. 

The other laughed, and put them behind her. 

‘Now I wont tell you, until you give me that 
ribbon on your neck.” 

“You're a naughty girl!” cried Eva, indignantly. 
“T wont stay with you. I knew an old head isn’t 
nice; and I am going back to my aunt Dora.” 


“Stay!” the other said, hastily, catching her arm. 
““T was only teasing. Listen, now. Once, long, long 
ago, there wasn’t any bridge over here, and the peo- 
ple wanted one very much. They tried and tried to 
build one, but the rocks were so steep, and the river 
so wild that they couldn’t. And the mayor of the 
city down there was disappointed. But he had to 
give it up, though it made him bite his finger-nails. 
Well, one night somebody knocked at the mayor’s 
door, and when he went down, there stood a very 
nice looking gentleman, all dressed in black velvet, 
and he had black hair, and very white teeth, and his 
eyes shone in the dark like a cat’s, The mayor was 
afraid when he saw him, and shook so that he could 
not speak, But the gentleman bowed in a very po- 
lite manner, and said he had come to see about build- 
ing a bridge over the Reuss, and that he would build 
him one that would last five hundred years. The 
mayor was much pleased at that, but he still kept 
shaking, so that his teeth vhattered like dice, when 
he asked how much gold it would take to build such 
abridge. The stranger smiled till he showed his 
teeth, and bowed again very low, and said that he 
had already plenty of gold, but would build it if the 
mayor would promise to give him the first soul that 
went over the bridge. The mayor’s teeth chattered 
still more, but he thought a moment, for he wanted 
the bridge very much. He thought that one soul 
wasn’t much to pay for a bridge over the Reuss that 
should last five hundred years. So he promised. 
Then the gentleman made a bow still more beautiful 
than the others, and said that the bridge should be 
built that very night. The idea of a bridge being 
built in one night so surprised the mayor, that he 
winked, and when he had winked, there was no gen- 
tleman in black there. But there were two holes 
bnrnt on the doorstep. 

“Well, the mayor was very much frightened, and 


Did—he built that bridge?” 
Give me the flowers now, or I wont tell 





he prayed all that night; and very early in the 
morning, before any one was up, he started alone, 
and came up here, with a little sack under his arm. 
When he came in sight of the river, sure enough, 
there was the bridge all done, with its one great arch, 
over the waters, that were roaring and tearing 
through. The mayor said a little prayer, and climb- 
ed up the rock there, and when he came to the first 
step of the bridge, he crossed himself, and got down 
on his knees. Well, the devil was standing on the 
middle of the bridge, picking his teeth, for he always 
gets up very early in the morning, and when he saw 
the mayor come up the rocks, he was much pleased; 
for he thought he was going to sacrifice himself to 
save others; and he hadn’t much hope of getting 
him in any other way. But when the mayor went 
down on his knees, the devil turned away, and began 
to swear to himself. For he doesn’t like to see peo- 
ple pray. As soon as his head was turned away, the 
mayor opened the sack he carried, and out leaped a 
little dog, that ran over the bridge just under the 
devil’s nose. At that, the devil gave an awful howl 
of rage, and the horns sprouted out on his head, so 
that they knocked his hat off, as he turned to the 
mayor. But the mayor took off his hat, and made 
him a very polite bow, and went home to breakfast.” 

Eva listened with wide-open eyes, pale cheek and 
suspended breath. 

** Poor little dog!” she exclaimed, at the end. “ But 
I’m glad he didn’t get anybody else.” 

“Didn’t he get cheated nicely?” asked the story- 
teller, in great glee. ‘Only I shouldn’t think the 
devil would be such a fool. Ishouldn’t be. I would 
have caught the mayor. Now I’ll tell you another 
story for that ribbon.” 

“Ts it about the—devil?” asked Eva, in a trem- 
bling whisper. 

“Yes, and it’s a splendid one.” 

The child shivered with dread, but was too much 
fascinated to resist. She took the bright ribbon from 
her neck, and put itinto her companion’s hand. 

‘“Were you ever in Cologne?” asked the story- 
teller. 

“Yes. We came up the Rhine to Basle, and kept 
stopping. We stopped at Gologne, and went up the 
cathedral tower. I was so'tiijed!”’ 

‘Well, my story is about thecathedral. You see—” 

“Cora!” said a voice near. 

The girl started up. Her father was waiting, and 
beckoned, impatiently. 

“T’'ll tell you the story the next time I see you,” 
said Cora, and ran away, with a nod and asmile, 
while Eva looked after her with admiring awe. What 
a wonderful girl she was, to know such stories, and 
not be afraid of them! 

“Ts that little girl Miss Livingston’s niece?” asked 
Mr. Iristan of his daughter. 

“Yes; and her name is Eva,” answered the child, 
flinging away the ribbon and flowers as she mounted 
her pony. 

‘*] hope you tried to please her,” said the father, 
glancing at the discarded trifles. 

“O yes. I told her stories, and she wanted me to 
stay longer.” 

“Very well, Cora. The Livingstons are a high 
family, and you must always try to please such. As 
I heard one of the ladies say, ‘ people will meet where 
hills and mountains wont,’ and you might sometimes 
find these people an advantage to you. You are not 
rich, and must learn to manage. It is not safe to of- 
fend any one, if you can help it, but never, on any ac- 
count offend an influential person. If they are rude 
to you, you can cry, and let them see that you are 
grieved, but not angry. If you want to say a sharp 
thing, bite your lips. You will have an opportunity 
to make some fine acquaintances in Brussels. Be 
sure that you remember my instructions. I shall 
find out there what girls in the school I wish you to 
be most attentive to. But mind you make no ene- 
mies.” 

“You never make any enemies, do you, papa?” 
said the child, with an assumption of admiring inno- 
cence. 

He laughed grimly. 

“Pretty welldone, Cora! But it doesn’t help your 
case. 1 never make enemies without gaining an ad- 
vantage at the same time. When I married your 
mother I incurred the hatred of all her family. They 
thought she stooped in marrying me, because they 
had an earl somewhere in their connection. But they 
couldn’t injure me, for her sake, and I gained their 
influence. That marriage has kept me in a secretary- 
ship ever since, and I don’t care much for the scowls 
I have had behind the curtain. 1 can make my bow 
to them, and go home to breakfast, as I heard you 
tell about the mayor and the devil. I made an enemy 
when I told Mr. Bertram that his daughter was go- 
ing to run away with that painter Schriner; but I 
made a friend, too. The enemy was a poor artist, 
who is now starving in New York, and the friend is 
a rich member of parliament. Always remember, 
Cora, to balance loss and gain, before you undertake 
to do anything.” 

Thus, as they rode down the rocky way, the father 
and daughter talked, unabashed by the wild beauty 
of the scene, untouched and unelevated by the grand 
Nature about them. One would think the Devil’s 
Bridgea highly appropriate place to give and receive 
such lessons. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS, AND ENTER THE HERO- 
INE PAR EXCELLENCE. 


OF course, whatever Mr. Livingston was highly in- 
terested in, Mrs. Livingston was as decidedly indifter- 





ent to; so that it was a choice of friends with Victor. 
My lady took the boy out to ride with her, carried 
him to Clive Hall, and introduced him wo Alice Lisle, 
smilingly hinting her plan to the willing mother. She 
talked to the boy of his past life, of which he spoke 
very freely and warmly, till he saw her lift her brows 
at some of his reminiscences, when he became stub- 
bornly silent for the future. She chattered French 
or Italian with him at the table, leaving her husband 
and Miss Fenly out completely. In short, she tried 
to monopolize him, and, failing, dropped him, or took 
him up by fits. 

The boy seemed, indeed, to prefer Miss Fenly to 
any one else. Hecould never forget that his mother 
had been disdained by the others, and that their 
hands had been extended to him only over her grave. 
That thought steeled his heart against them. 


Fortunately for him, he was sent to school, and 
thus spared a capricious treatment, which might 
have marred his peace, and injured his disposition. 
He got on well there. His pungent coolness was 
rather winning than otherwise, and he soon became 
the hero of his circle. Livingston of Grantly Manor 
wasn’t a boy to be made a fag of, and his pluck was 
up toanything. He was made, indeed, one of those 
exceptions which prove the rule. 

For all his thin, curling lip, and bold eyes, there 
wasn’t much the matter with the child. The ci-de- 
vante actress had done her best, and though over- 
indulgent, and possessed of some odd notions rela- 
tive to the period at which it is desirable a child 
should be introduced into general society, she was, 
maybe, a wiser and better mother than her scornful 
sister-in-law would have been. Although her son 
had been the companion of men and women, he had 
been guarded from evil; and the poor mother had 
really thought that she was doing her best to fit him 
for the high position which he might one day occupy. 
She liked a gay life, and saw no harm in it; and how 
was she to know that it was low to play at the public 
tables, when she saw countesses and baronesses there 
by the score? She had no means of knowing that 
there were some titled ladies who were not quite 
comme il faut. She had married very young, step- 
ping from the protection of a dragon of a father to 
that of a fond, jealous husband, who, during all their 
married life, had kept her shut up in a little chateau 
in the midst of the Pyrenees, or in an equally seclud- 
ed bird’s-nest of a place in Tuscany, where on still 
days they could faintly hear the sound of bells ring- 
ing in Florence, themselves hidden among the rocks 
and cypresses. Her husband died when the boy was 
six years old, and after a year of mourning in her 
sombre shades, the young widow went out to live the 
life best suited to her, and tried to be as fashionable 
as she could. Now she was gone, poor lady! and her 
dear boy had given up their fascinating, gipsey life 
for the proprieties. 

Of course Victor came home for the vacations, and 
of course he became acquainted with his relatives. 
Once a year the Walter Livingstons came down from 
their place in Essex, and Eva and her cousin, as she 
called him, soon became fast friends, This growing 
fondness Mrs. Augusta did her best to check and in- 
terfere with, but with ill success. She could, per- 
haps, have managed Eva, but Victor’s spirits quite 
mastered her own. 

Besides, Mrs. Livingston was obliged to gradually 
and most unwillingly withdraw from a superintend- 
ence of her own house. She had been growing more 
and more an invalid as the years passed, and was al- 
most entirely contined to her room even while Victor 
was still at school. Of course her temper did not im- 
prove in such confinement, and poor Miss Fenly could 
have told sad tales of ker bondage had there been 
any one to tell them to. The companion had not 
grown more amusing with years, it must be confessed. 
The little spice of malice which had once given her a 
certain charm in the eyes of her patroness seemed to 
have quite died out, and she had become a tame, sad 
creature, whose pale, patient face was to the last de- 
gree irritating to her friend. 

But Miss Fenly had at length the good fortune to 
furnish her patroness with the most racy entertain- 
ment. It was thus. 

About the time that the two ladies had reached the 
respective ages of tifty-four and forty-nine, the court- 
ly old doctor at the village died. He had been in the 
habit of coming up to the Manor every day to inquire 
how Mrs. Livingston had rested the night before, to 
feel her pulse, and to pay a compliment to the fuir 
hand which he had the felicity of touching with his 
finger-tips; alsoof entertaining her with all the gos- 
sip which he could pick up in his rounds, and of la- 
menting with tears in his eyes that disease should rob 
society and the world of such a radiant light as Mrs. 
Augusta Livingston. That lady laughed at him, 
snapped at him, and ordered him about; but she 
missed him when he died, and was very anxious to 
know who was to be his successor. Somebody told 
her. 

“Dr. John Conway,” she repeated, knitting ber 
brows, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Where have I heard that 
name? O Fenly!” she cried, with her sharp little 
laugh, ‘‘can it be the apothecary who broke your ° | 
heart fifty years ago?” | 

Miss Fenly had heard the name with a slight blush iw 
upon her thin cheek. She well knew that it was the 
same man whom she had once been engaged to, and | 
who had left her on account of some coquetry on her | 
part, his true, honest soul revolting from even the 
appearance of falsehood. In all those years the fad- 
ing beauty had not quite lost sight of her old lover, | 
and we may imagine that she had learned to deplore 
her youthful vanity. s 

When Mrs. Livingston learned that the doctor was | 
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tragical. Are you sure you don’t want to p! 
me?” 
Dr. Conway came, a plain, rather good-looking , 
tleman of sixty, with an honest face, and @ pai. 
* kind blue eyes. After inquiring after his pat 
looking at her calmly out of his clear eyes which 
Augusta found a little disconcerting, he was abo. 
when she detained him. 
at Doctor, I believe you have an old friend 
Miss Fenly, where are you?” 
4 Miss Fenly came out from behind the curtain 


there was a flush of tears on her eyes, and ; 
bling of the mouth that told of some scene m: 
ing than usual. She dropped her head when 
him, and, with a slight greeting, was pas 
. But he detained her with a request to come 

sitting-room a moment. He deliberately cl 
door after them, then took her hand and led 
sofa. 

“My poor Clara,” he began, still holding 
and looking at ber with kind, troubled eyes 





ried, her glee knew no bounds, “ W 
pe sarees ee here at once, Fenly,” she cric. 
** Depend upon it, it is a case of romantic comntan 
“You may break, you may shatter the vase a 
know the rest. Mr. Livingston, you will tell Dr. 4 ‘ 
way that he is expected to come up here every n 
And tell him that there is a faithful -eegar 

«0, pray, pray!” cried poor Miss Fenly, in distr: 
«don’t mention my name to him!” 
« You hold your tongue, Fenly,” said her patron: 
“ Keep your bashful flutters for the doctor a ; 
comes. Indeed you have my permission to ma! 
acene the first time he appears—only the first tir 
mind, It would look pretty for you to sink back “4 
ing in your chair. Then when he passes the rare ' 
room door in going out, you might be there singi: 
«The dream is past.’ But really, Fenly, what ap. 
that you are 80 woefully faded. 1f now you wer 
plump, rosy person, there is no knowing what mi,, 
” 
or cast a look on her friend which mi, 
have told a little of the thought that was in her m 
Plump and rosy after ae — of daily tortur 
had lived at Grantly Manor 
“a Well, you develop!” exclaimed the inv 
sharply. ‘That is the first time I ever saw you | 


a pale face, but with a quiet dignity which sur) 
and vexed her friend. 
Their greeting was merely formal, except th: 
Conway seemed shocked at the change in her 
knew that he should see her there, for Mr. Liv 
ton, in whose heart there still lingered a little » 
ful romance, had taken occasion to mentio1 
Fenly casually before the doctor went upstairs 
gentleman of the Manor wished good-nature 
spare Miss Fenly all the annoyance he could. 
So there was a cool word or two, then the « 
withdrew, leaving the lady Augusta disappoin 
expected scene. 
ag er months passed. The doctor cam: 
as per order, and though he did not complime 
lovely hand, nor bring budgets of scandal, he 
Mrs. Livingston respect bim, and held his ¢ 
He saw all without seeming to see. He und: 
the hints about “‘love’s young dream,” “‘ cons( . 
and “ fair young brides,” which the invalid th: 
whenever she dared, and he saw how the po 
companion winced under them. His manner 
Fenly was quiet and respectful, and he never: 
alone, or seemed to notice her much, Oneda 
ever, coming earlier than usual, he met her 
little side entrance at which he usually left hi 
She was passing out hastily toward the garde 


are very miserable here.” 
She tried to speak, but the sympathy was 
and unexpected that she burst into tears ins 
“You andI have grown old,” he went o 
the other hand soothingly on her shoulder, 
youthful romance has gone. Perhaps som 
your side, and some hardness on my side, b 
with it. I have often thought that I was | 
too hasty then. I believe you liked me, Cla 
“TI loved you truly, John!” she broke f 
was only thoughtless. But I don’t blame you « - 
my punishment has been almost more tha 
bear.” 
“Come with me now,” he said, gently. 
give you a comfortable home for the rest of 
and will try my best to make you happy. 
not have splendor, but what there is you w) 
tress over, and need no longer be subject t 
prices of that insolent woman up stairs. W 
my wife now, Clara?” 
Poor Miss Fenly, whose life was blossomi 
could only sob out her gratitude and affe 
have been sv miserable, so miserable! Joh 
times lately I have almost wished myself de 
not worthy of you, but if you take me, Iv 
my life to you.” 
The good doctor smiled with a tear in } 
hg tenderly pressed her hand. “ Don’t « 
We shall be a model couple, 1 don’t dot 
you're a young woman for such an old fe 
You know you used to twit me that I v 
years your senior, and might well be more 
you. You were a saucy girl in those days 

Miss Fenly raised her head and wiped be 
diently, and looking, the doctor saw an a 
reddening the faded cheek. He stniled 
more brightly. 

“You only want care ond happiness t 
bloom like a rose,” he said. 

To say that Mrs. Livingston had hyst: 


t this engagement was announced to her, 


slight exaggeration; but she came within « 
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still unmarried, her glee knew no bounds. “ We | 
will have him up here at once, Fenly,” she cried. 
«Depend upon it, it is a case of romantic constancy. 
“You may break, you may shatter the vase ’—you 
know the rest. Mr. Livingston, you will tell Dr. Con- 
way that he is expected to come up here every day. 
And tell him that there is a faithful maiden—” 

«Q, pray, pray!” cried poor Miss Fenly, in distress, 
“don’t mention my name to him!” 

« You hold your tongue, Fenly,” said her patroness. 
“ Keep your bashful flutters for the doctor when he 
comes. Indeed you have my permission to make a 
scene the first time he appears—only the first time, 
mind. It would look pretty for you to sink back faint- 
ing in your chair. Then when he passes the drawing- 
room door in going out, you might be there singing 
‘The dream is past.’ But really, Fenly, what a pity 
that you are so woefully faded. If now you were @ 
plump, rosy person, there is no knowing what might 
happen.” 

Miss Fenly cast a look on her friend which might 
have told a little of the thought that was in her mind. 
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Plump and rosy after such @ life of daily torture as 
she had lived at Grantly Manor! 
“Well, you develop!” exclaimed the invalid, 
sharply. ‘That is the first time I ever saw you look 
tragical. Are you sure you don’t want to pinch 
me?” 
Dr. Conway came, a plain, rather good-looking gen- 
tleman of sixty, with an honest face, and a pair of 
kind blue eyes. After inquiring after his patient, 
looking at her calmly out of his clear eyes which Mrs. 
Augusta found a little disconcerting, he was about to 
go, when she detained him. 
“Doctor, I believe you have an old friend here. 
Miss Fenly, where are you?” 
Miss Fenly came out from behind the curtain with 
a pale face, but with a quiet dignity which surprised 
and vexed her friend. 
Their greeting was merely formal, except that Dr. 
Conway seemed shocked at the change in her. He 
knew that he should see her there, for Mr. Livings- 
ton, in whose heart there still lingered a little youth- 
ful romance, had taken occasion to mention Miss 
Fenly casually before the doctor went upstairs. The 
gentleman of the Manor wished good-naturedly to 
spare Miss Fenly all the annoyance he could. 
So there was a cool word or two, then the doctor 
withdrew, leaving the lady Augusta disappointed of 
the expected scene. 
Weeks and months passed. The doctor came daily 
as per order, and though he did not compliment that 
lovely hand, nor bring budgets of scandal, he made 
Mrs. Livingston respect him, and held his ground. 
He saw all without seeming to see. He understood 
the hints about “love’s young dream,” “ constancy,” 
and “fair young brides,” which the invalid threw out 
whenever she dared, and he saw how the poor, pale 
companion winced under them. His manner to Miss 
Fenly was quiet and respectful, and he never saw her 
alone, or seemed to notice her much. One day, how- 
ever, coming earlier than usual, he met her at the 
little side entrance at which he usually left his horse. 
She was passing out hastily toward the gardens, and 
there was a flush of tears on her eyes, and a trem- 
bling of the mouth that told of some scene more try- 
ing than usual. She dropped her head when she saw 
him, and, with a slight greeting, was passing on. 
But he detained her with a request to come into the 
sitting-room a moment. He deliberately closed the 
door after them, then took her hand and led her to a 
sofa. 
“ My poor Clara,” he began, still holding her hand 
and looking at her with kind, troubled eyes. ‘ You 
are very miserable here.” 
She tried to speak, but the sympathy was so new 
and unexpected that she burst into tears instead. 
“You andI have grown old,” he went on, laying 
the other hand soothingly on her shoulder, “and our 
youthful romance has gone. Perhaps some folly on 
your side, and some hardness on my side, have gone 


Miss Fenly bore her ridicule as well as she could, and 
was patient when the lady reproached her for ingrati- 
tude in leaving her, and tried every pretext to delay | b' 
her marriage. At length the doctor put his 
down. 
at latest. A friend found some one to take Miss Fen- 
ly’s place; so there was no longer any excuse. 


“She is quite young,” the friend wrote, “though home. 
new domain, and went up for his usual call on Mrs. 


Livingston. 


not as young as she looks, being twenty-five. Be- 
sides, you want a young person toamuse you. Fenly 
must have bored you to death with her exasperating 
tameness, and make-believe patience. Cora 


has no friends to be always in the way, which is a at the great steps. 
rs, | her delicate face, tucked some stray locks of pale yel- 


great thing. Her father is dead within a few yea 
Her mother was Cora Berkley, whom you must re- 
member as having thrown herself away on a poor 
clerk of something. This girl hasn’t a penny, but 
her education is excellent. She has been living with 
a distant relative in Surrey, who made ber save the 
salary of a governess for the children, and treated 
her worse than any governess. She came to me last 
week weeping, and begged me to do something for 
her, and was overjoyed at my promise to write you. 
The only disadvantage is that she is exceedingly pret- 
ty; but you can keep her in order, and I hear that 
the young heir is really committed to Eva. I take it 
for granted that you are not afraid of her captivating 
your husband.” 

“So now you are free, my dear,” says Mrs. Liv- 
ingston, giving the letter to Miss Fenly. ‘I will no 

















dear, shall you wear tulle? It will be lovely. Orange- 
blossoms, of course. Or do you incline to the heavy 
style. I was married in silver brocade, you remem- 
ber. And 1 would recommend that we have Eva 
down here with Alice Lisle for bridesmaids. Has the 
doctor told you who is to be best-man? I think he 
might ask Victor.” 

Miss Fenly bent over her sewing without saying a 
word, while the other watched her with sparkling 
eyes. 

« Fortunately,” she went on, “ the present style of 
wearing bridal veils will hide that bald spot on your 
head. But 1 forgot to tell you a frightful dream I 
had last night. 1 dreamed that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury came down to marry you, and that just 
as youopened your mouth to say that you would take 
that man, meaning the doctor, of course, for your 
wedded husband, your whole set of teeth fell out and 
dropped on to the chancel floor witharattle. I won- 
der if it’s a bad omen!” 

Still silence. 

“ Well, whatever you wear, Clara, here’s a hundred 
pounds to buy it with. lam sorry that I can’t at- 
tend to your trousseau myself,” and Mrs Livingston 
held out the note toward her. “Cannot you come 
and take it?” 

Miss Fenly approached the bed with downcast eyes, 
and half extended her hand. Then she drew back 
with a trembling lip. “I can’t take it so,” she said. 
“Cannot you give it tome with a kind word, a real 
kind word, Augusta? I know you are not aware 
how much your jesting hurts me, or how very un- 
happy | feel sometimes,” and the poor creature began 
to cry. 

“ Pray don’t get sentimental!” cried Mrs. Livings- 
ton, pettishly. “You know how it annoys me. I 
must have some amusement when I lie here month 
after month, and year after year, a hopeless invalid, 
and you are heartless to get vexed tor such trifies. 
What are your sufferings to mine? But I’m sure I 
wish you joy, Clara.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said the other, softly, hastily 
wiping her eyes. ‘ Don’t mind my being childish. 
Iam very sorry,” and she ended by bending and 
kissing her friend on the cheek. 











foot | keeper. 
Clara was to go home with him ina fortnight | the couple in the doctor’s handsome cottage, where 
for the first time Mrs. Conway did the honors of her 
own table, and welcomed her kind friend to her own 


while a servant took her trunks. 
follow, and she went a step, then paused, as if fright- 
ened, and seemed on the point of rushing back to 
hide in the carriage. 


with the tips of her fairy fingers, and said in a tremu- 
lous whisper, ‘“‘ 1am Cora Iristan, sir.” 


Garret, the lady’s-maid, took the new-comer in 
longer interfere with your nuptials. By the way, | charge. 


A week later Miss Fenly and the doctor were quiet- 


ly married in the parish church, noone being present 


ut Mr. Livingston and Mrs, Weston the house- 


Mr. Livingston went and took breakfast with 


Then the doctor left his wife to look about her 


That atternoon, just at sunset, a carriage drove up 


Iristan | the eastern avenue, anda small lady alighted timidly 


She put the black veil back from 


ow closer into her bonnet, and stood ina lost way 
He had told her to 


Mr. Livingston came out to meet her. “Tam Mr. 


Livingston,” he said, pleasantly, extending his hand. 


The gir) dropped a low courtsey, touched the hand 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ Trust her not—she’s fooling thee shh 
THE housekeeper being out of the way for the time, 


She showed her to her room next Mrs. Liv- 
ingston’s, assisted her in unpacking her trunks and 
arranging her dress, getting all the information out 
of her that she could, and in return, imparting much 
more than she was aware. Then she escorted her to 
Mrs. Livingston’s room, fussed about a little as an 
excuse for seeing what reception she would meet with 
from the invalid, and lastly, went down to the ser- 
vants’ hall to impart her news and her impressions. 
«[ never saw such ababy!” she said, with her nose 
in the air. ‘She don’t look more than fifteen, and is 
so bashful and timid, all ready to cry for nothing. 
My lady wont keep her a week. Butshe is a nice 
little thing, for all that.” 

The servants listened eagerly, for the advent of a 
companion in such @ household was an affair of im- 
portance to the inmates. Miss Fenly had never vexed 
anybody, but they all knew that the right sort of per- 
son might acquire a great deal of power there. Be- 
sides, knowing that the lady was young, they had 
ventured upon some gossip with regard to Master 
Victor who would soon be home, and who was a very 
gallant young man. 

“How do she look? Isshe pretty?” they ques- 
tioned. 
_ “That's as tastes go,” answered Garret, with great 
importance. ‘She just about reaches my shoulder, 
and such a neat shape I never did see. Why, my 
lady herself never had handsomer neck and shoulders, 
and her hand and arm are equal to a fashion-plate. 
Then the slipper that she put on I could just slip the 
ends of my three fingers into. She’s got a pale little 
fuce with large blue eyes a trifle too light, I should 
say, and her hair is all about her neck in a glimmer- 
ing way, yellow as gold, and drawing up into rings 
here and there. She brushes it straight out and lets 
it curl up itself.” . 

The butler, a bachelor, and a person of great im- 
portance in the house, drew himself up and gave his 
wristbands a pull. “She must be a lovely creature,” 
he remarked. 

Garret darkened jealously. ‘‘She’s just a baby, 
Mr. Gowing, and I tell you she’ll not stay with my 
lady a month.” ‘ 

Later in the evening the housekeeper went up to 
her mistress’s chamber, as her custom was, to report 























For an instant the other seemed touched. Then 
she spoke as pettishly as before. “I do wish some- 
body would come in and make me laugh. Iamreally 
going to have the dumps. Give me the morphia, will 
you?” 








with it. I have often thought that I was too hard, 
too hasty then. I believe you liked me, Clara.” 

“T loved you truly, John!” she broke forth. “I 
was only thoughtless. ButI don’t blame you, though 
my punishment has been almost more than I could 
bear.” 

“Come with me now,” he said, gently. “I can 
give you a comfortable home for the rest of your life, 
and will try my best to make you happy. You will 
not have splendor, but what there is you will be mis- 
tress over, and need no longer be subject to the ca- 
prices of that insolent woman up stairs. Will you be 
my wife now, Clara?” 

Poor Miss Fenly, whose life was blossoming so late, 
could only sob out her gratitude and affection. “I 
have been so miserable, so miserable! John. Some- 


not worthy of you, but if you take me, I will devote 
my life to you.” 


you’re a young woman for such an old fellow as I. 


you. You were a saucy girl in those days.” 


more brightly. 


bloom like a rose,” he said. 


times lately I have almost wished myself dead. Iam 


The good doctor smiled with a tear in his eye, as 
he tenderly pressed her hand. “Don’t cry, Clara. 
We shall be a model couple, 1 don’t doubt. Why, 


You know you used to twit me that I was eleven 
years your senior, and might well be more staid than 


Miss Fenly raised her head and wiped her eyes obe- 
diently, and looking, the doctor saw an actual blush 
reddening the faded cheek. He smiled again, still 


“ You only want care and happiness to make you 


To say that Mrs. Livingston had hysterics when 
this engagement was announced to her, would be a 


«“] wouldn’ttakeit. You know the doctor wouldn’t 
approve,” urged the other. 

“ Pshaw! the doctor is not my oracle if he is yours. 
Give it to me, and don’t tell him. I am too much 
atraid of getting poisoned, and too desirous to live 
and plague some persons, to Tun any risks. You 
know I take it only once in a week or two, and then 
put the tiniest doses.” 

Miss Fenly opened a drawer in the little stand at 
the head of the bed, and took out a bottle full of mor- 
phia sulphas. The lady took a sufficiently minute 
dose, then sank back among her pillows, laughing. 
“Shall I tell you how I got that bottle without let- 
ting any one know?” she asked. ‘“ Well, it’s a good 
story. I stole it out of your beloved John’s saddle- 
bags.” 

‘What do you mean, Augusta?” 

«“ Now mind, Clara, if you ever tell him it will bea 
breach of trust, and a mean thing. You know they 
had objected to wy having it, but I was determined ; 
so one day I gave Mrs. Weston orders before the doc- 
tor came. She had told me that he always left his 
saddle-bags on the little hall table. As soon as he 
came up, she took them and ran up the west stairway 
and into my dressing-room, where she stood listening 
at the door there till he went out. Then she came in 
with the saddle-bags, I opened them and got the bot- 
tle out, fortunately a new one that had never been 
opened, and she ran down stairs again and put the 
saddle-bags in their place, while you and he were 
talking soft nonsense in the drawing-room. That 


gone. You need not fear my taking too much. And 








slight exaggeration; but she came within an ace of it 
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. | him from the Manor if I ever think he knows.” 


was a month ago, and you see there is but a grain | 


see, Clara, that you never tell him. I shall dismiss | 





for the night, and see if anything were wanted. As 
she entered the room everything looked as comfort- 
able as possible. Mrs. Livingston was propped up 
with pillows, and the firelight was shaded from her 
eyes by an Indian screen, and fell brightly on the low 
chair and its occupant near the bed. Within reach 
of the invalid stood a little table, on which was her 
fan, vinaigrette, glass of cordial, a little bunch of vio- 
lets, and a small hand-mirror. 

In the strong light of the lamp and the fire united 
sat Miss Iristan reading aloud a Freneh story from a 
magazine, and translating as she read. The voice 
was low and clear, the enunciation beautifully dis- 
tinct, and she read with such expression and ease 
that it sounded as though she were telling the story 
from memory. Mrs. Livingston watched her with a 
smile, and kept the housekeeper waiting several min- 
utes before she bade the reader stop. 

Then Miss Iristan dropped the book on to her knee, 














might watch a fairy, seeing one for the first time. 
The girl’s face was oval, with a low, wide forehead, 


and the pale-blue eyes looked dark in the evening and 
the shadow of their lashes. Her dress was very sim- 
ple, a plain black frock, with a narrow ruffle of lace 


around the throat and wrists. 


“J looked at her all the time I was in my lady’s 


room,” said Mrs. Weston; “and I never was more 


puzzled. At first she seemed a baby, as Garret says; 
but the longer I looked, the older she grew. That 
shaped face, with short hair and a little figure, al- 
ways looks young. It’s my opinion she’s got an old 


head.” 


At the same time Miss Iristan was saying in a 
trembling voice to Mrs. Livingston, “ 1’m afraid, dear 











and with her hand in her pale, shining hair, support- 
ing her head, she watched Mrs. Livingston as a child 


“She looked at me all the time in—in a—displeased 
manner,” stammers the “ child,” almost sobbing. 
“* What nonsense!” cries my lady. ‘But what if 
she doesn’t like you?” 
“My aunt told me,” falters Miss Tristan, ‘‘ that all 
the servants would be jealous of me because I could 
be so much more with you than they could; and they 
would try to injure me in your estimation.” 
“ Your aunt isa simpleton!” says Mrs. Augusta, 
put without seeming greatly displeased. “ If the 
servants interfere with you, you have only to let me 
know. Goon now with your reading.” 
Mrs. Livingston was first doubtful, then pleased, 
then delighted; and finally she could not do without 
Miss Iristan. The girl played the piano, sang, played 
cribbage, tok amusing stories of her aunt, an ultra 
fashionable lady, whose means were limited and had 
to be eked out by various novel contrivances. Then 
there were bits of gossip about her aunt’s visitors, 
some of whom Mrs. Livingston knew, and little ro- 
mances in Miss Iristan’s own life on the continent. 
There was a blushing confession, too, about a young 
Frenchman, noble, but impoverished, who had gone 
to America to mend his fortunes, and who would in 
a year or two have a home there for Cora. 
This last story, which Mrs. Livingston promised to 
keep secret, set the lady’s mind quite at rest in re- 
gard to Mr. Victor. 
Besides these stories and confidences, Miss Iristan 
was arare mimic. She could make a face like the 
pompous butler, could imitate the housekeeper’s na- 
sal tenes, confidential way of speaking, and wise lift 
of the eyebrows. Ifshe saw the invalid getting dull, 
she would begin some of these antics, making her 
laugh till the lady was fain to stop her. 
Then she had a project for getting Mrs. Livingston 
down stairs where she could see every one who came, 
lying in her little boudoir. But Mrs. Livingston ve- 
toed this with a sigh. ‘I don’t want to see more 
company than I do see,” she said; “and it’s quieter 
and more comfortable up here.” 
To every one but Mrs, Livingston Miss Iristan con- 
tinued to be the same bashful child she had first ap- 
peared. Her antics were to cheer the sick room only, 
and never went beyond it. The servants liked her 
seft, humble ways. She looked on Mrs. Weston as 


| 





her protectress and adviser, and the respect which 
she showed to Mr. Gowing the butler, was something 
profound. But they began to notice before long that 
if any one of them ever chanced to oppose her in any- 
thing, he or she was sure to have trouble with the 
mistress afterwards. 
Summer came, and with it Mr. Victor, who had 
got through at Oxford, and was now a fine young man 
of twenty-five. Mrs. Livingston managed to keep 
Cora in her room all the evening after he came. The 
girl remained with the most perfect good nature, 
seeming to think it a privilege to take her dinner 
with the invalid. Then when Mr. Victor came in for 
a few minutes before his aunt went to sleep, the com- 
panion humbly and timidly withdrew to a shady 
corner, and remained there till the visitor left. 
But out of that shady corner a pair of dark eyes 
were watching the young heir, and a clear brain be- 
hind them was speculating on certain chances. 
Victor Livingston’s face and form at five-and- 
twenty were the child’s face and form fifteen years 
older. There was the same fineness and delicacy, 
though, perhaps even a less thonghtful look. A sol- 
emn and precocious child, unless he be a simpleton, 
is very likely to be a gay adult, that spirit of life 
which is suppressed in early youth working and at 
length effervescing as the years pass. But he was as 
bold and spirited as he was gay, and was, perhaps, 
the only person in the house whom Mrs. Augusta was 
shy of offending. 
“Auntie, | have been down to see the Conways, and 
faith, Fenly is growing handsome. How comfortable 
they look!” 

“How should I know how they look?” moans the 
lady. 
“To be sure,” says the young man, regretfully, 
pressing the hand that had stretched itself out to rest 
on his knee. ‘But what little girl have you here?” 
“You let my little girl alone, young man,” says the 
aunt, half laughing, and wholly in earnest. “If I 
catch you flirting with her Vllsend her away into 
bondage.” 
“Flirting!” he exclaimed with an injured tone but 
a dancing eye. 

“Yes, flirting. It comes to you as naturally as 
your breath. When you were three years old your 
mother taught you to pay compliments to the ladies, 
and to kiss their hands, and you have been doing it 
ever since. I know it’s your way, and I only warn 
vou that it must be dispensed with in this case.” 

The young man dropped the hand he had been 
holding so tenderly. ‘“ My mother taught me that it 
was a duty to try to render myself agreeable to those 
about me,” he said, sternly, “‘ and that ill-nature was 
not only ill-bred, but a sin.” 

“ Don’t get angry, Victor,” pleaded hisaunt. “ You 
are so touchy. I didn’t mean to hit you.” 

He smiled immediately. 

“‘T wish I might take all my meals with you,” 
Cora said the next morning, ‘unless you would 
rather not.” 

“« J would much rather not,” said Mrs. Livingston. 
“J would like your company, of course, child, but I 
2o not chuose that the Manor should quite degenerate 
into a bachelor establishment. Besides, if you are 
absent from the table when Mrs. Annie Livingston 
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| don’t know what to do.” 


child?” asks Mrs. Livingston. 


madam, that the housekeeper doesn’t like me. I—I 


«“ What puts such a silly notion into your head, 


comes, she will preside, and that I wont have. It is 
bad enough to think that they may some day com- 
mand bere. They shall never sit at the head of my 
table while 1 am alive. Come here, Cora!” 
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An angry red had risen to the invalid’s cheeks, and 
her black eyes were flashing. 

Cora went nearer and knelt ona hassock beside the 
bed. 

“Now remember what I tell you,” Mrs. Livingston 
said, holding both the girl’s hands in the grasp of her 
slender fingers, and fixing on her a gaze of almost 
fierce command. ‘“ What I tell you is not a request, 
but a command; and, Cora Iristan, where I com- 
mand I will be obeyed. I hate those Livingstons. 
You want to know why? I can tell you. Annie, 
with all her gentle ways, she always assumed a virtu- 
ous superiority over me because I loved gayety and 
admiration. And Mr. Livingston always justified 
her, and held her up to me as a model as long as he 
dared. After that he quoted the queen; but [ al- 
ways knew that when Mortimer praised the queen he 
meant Annie Livingston. He might once have mar- 
ried the thing, and I believe he has been sorry that 
he did not. She preferred him to Walter. Ihad my 
triumph then, but she has hers now. I am an invalid 
past cure, and childless, and she is healthy and rosy, 
and has four children. She likes to bring them down 
here; and sometimes when she sits smiling and talk- 
ing about them, or caressing them, I feel as though 
I would like to strike her dead! ‘This sounds dread- 
fully. But think of my suffering, and how bitter I 
must grow lying here shut out from the world, and 
seeing that woman and her daughter waiting to step 
into my shoes. I hadachild once, and it doves not 
make my lot any easier to bear to know that I might 
have kept him. I wasa great belle then, and hated 
to be kept from society. So I went out till the last 
moment, and then went out after my sickness too 
soon. Poor little Clarence was puny, and I think the 
nurse neglected him. He died. Worse than that, I 
ignorantly ruined my own health. Let this pass 
now. What I want of you is this: don’t let that wo- 
man assume the hostess here. You are my proxy 
while [lie here. You are to sit at the head of the 
table, and receive the company. I shall tell Mr. Liv- 
ingston so. I shall tell Annie that I am going to 
adopt you and make you my heiress. I have a for- 
tune of my own that she hopes to get for Eva. Per- 
haps [ may leave yousomething; I shall if you please 
me, but she is to think that you will have all. No- 
body can object on account of your family. To be 
sure, your father was a nobody, but your mother was 
grand-niece to the Earl of Cardigan, and had better 
blood than Annie Livingston, who can claim nothing 
but country squires to her family. Hold your head 
high with her, Cora, and if she seems to question any- 
thing, tell her you do asI bid you. Don’t forget that 
your blood is better than her money. Will you do 
this?” 

“T will,” said Cora, firmly. ‘No one shall be mis- 
tress in your house if I can prevent it.” 

“ Bon. You have spirit, girl, and can walk over her 
if you like. Now there is another thing; and here 
I must warn you to be careful. Are you sure that 
you are quite devoted to this French lover of yours?” 


“ Nothing could make me false to my poor Augus- 
te,” says Cora, clasping her hands. 

“ Well, mind you remain true tohim. Now I must 
tell you that Eva and Victor have a partiality for 
each other which Annie and Walter of course en- 
courage. And not only they, but Mr. Livingston 
quite approves of it. It shall not be, Cora Lristan! 
I'd rather he’d marry you even, than her, though I 
shan’t allow that either; so you needn’t try. Eva 
will be here soon, and you must keep them apart. 
You are pretty enough, girl, to captivate any one, and 
you can eusily make Eva jealous. You can intimate 
something to annoy her, and if she is cool with Vic- 
tor I know him well enough to be sure that he wont 
go on his knees for explanations. He’s too high-tem- 
pered for that. Then the thought that you are to be 
my adopted daughter and heiress will give a proprie- 
ty to such a thing. As such, you would be a better 
match than Eva Livingston. Can I trust you, Cora 
Iristan?” 

“You can trust me, Mrs. Livingston,” said the girl, 
meeting steadily that probing gaze. “I owe you a 
debt of gratitude, and I love you better than any one 
besides Auguste. And, dear madam,I do not like 
the Essex Livinystons.” 

“What do you know of them?” demanded the 
invalid. 

“Not much. I met some of them once, and they 
spoke unkindly to and of me. It was not much, but 
I cannot forget how it grieved me.” 

“That is well,” said the lady, with a sarcastic 
smile. “1 don’t believe, my dear, that you easily 
forgive a person who ‘ grieves’ you,” and the lady 
langhed again. ‘So there’s no more talk of your 
dining up stairs. And, Cora, I wish you to leave off 
your nun-like dresses. Your arms and shoulders are 
worth showing. You must embellish your toilet 
somewhat. There are some of my dresses, quite 
fresh, which might be made over for you; and [ will 
send up to London for more. You need wear my old 
clothes only till you can get others. There’s a pale 
blue Indian tissue that would be lovely. I will have 
Annette fit it over for you at once. And, 0O, you 
would be divine in that apple-green silk! You have 
some laces, have you not?” 

“Yes, some that were my mother’s,” says Cora, 
with her lids downcast that her companion might not 
see how her eyes brightened. 

As Mr. Livingston and Victor sat over their wine 
that evening, not caring to go to the empty drawing- 
room, a faint ripple of music came across the hall, 
and presently a clear voice was heard singing a merry 
Scotch bailad. 

They both smiled involuntarily, for they found the 
gloom and silence of the house somewhat oppressive. 





“I think we should obey that call, Victor,” said his 
uncle. ‘Evidently your aunt has taken pity on us 
and sent her little girl down to cheer us. We must 
show our gratitude.” 

Cora did not seem to see them when they entered, 
and trilled out her little song in the most bewitching 
manner. Then she started, blushed, and rose to go 
away. 

“Pray stay, Miss Iristan!’”’ said Mr. Livingston, 
detaining her. ‘‘ Victor and I have come on purpose 
tohearyou. Your piano wasa most welcome sound.” 

Cora smiled, dropped into her seat again, and play- 
ed till they were enraptured. Such charming little 
songs, sung so merrily or so touchingly that she made 
you laugh or cry at will! Such rendering, too, of the 
higher achievements of music. What chords her lit- 
tle hands could grasp, and what a volume of bass 
rolled out under the points of those tapering fingers. 

Mr. Livingston was astonished that he had not 
noticed before what a really superior person Miss Iris- 
tan was; and when she started up at length, and, 
saying that she had overstayed her time, glided away 
in a half laughing, half frightened way, both gentle- 
men felt that some sudden darkness had fallen upon 
them. Mr. Livingston, indeed, might have been 
afraid of her being too enchanting to his nephew, but 
that his wife, in reading the law to him the next 
morning, explained that Cora was engaged and en- 
tirely devoted toher lover. The gentleman ventured 
to suggest that it would be more proper Annie should 
take the head of the table, but his wife interrupted 
him. 

“Mr. Livingston,” she said, passionately, “rather 
than she should do that, I would get up and godown 
to the table myself, though I dropped dead out of my 
chair!” 

And he knew that she was capable of doing it. 

Going down stairs with a heavy frown on his face, 
he encountered Miss Iristan in the hall. He would 
have passed her witha very cold bow, butshe stopped 
him timidly. 

“* May I see you a few minutes?” she asked, tremu- 
lously, seeming frightened at her own temerity. 

“Certainly, Miss Iristan. Will you step into the 
study?” 

She followed him and stood before him, refusing the 
chair he placed. 

“T am in great doubt and difficulty,” she said, wip- 
ing her eyes. ‘Mrs. Livingston has required some- 
thing of me which I am afraid may displease others. 
Perhaps she has told you, sir.” 

“Mrs. Livingston has informed me that she desires 
you to be apparent mistress of the house,” said the 
gentleman, stiffly. 

“T love her too much to wish to do anything con- 
trary to her wishes,’ went on Cora, trembling. ‘In- 
deed, I could not. I must obey her, or leave. What 
can I do, sir? Iam so distressed, and I have no one 
to advise or assist me. I know I am presumptuous 
in coming to you, but—” 

Here the lovely, trembling creature melted into ir- 
repressible tears. 

Mr. Livingston was touched at once. So much 
beauty, and innocence, and distress could not appeal 
to him in vain. ‘‘ Do not be so unhappy about it, my 
dear,” he said, kindly, taking herhand. “ Poor Mrs. 
Livingston is a great sufferer, and must be humored, 
even when we think her wishes not quite judicious. 
I will explain matters to Mrs. Annie when she comes, 
and no one will blame you. There, dry your eyes.” 

“Then you will not forbid my pleasing poor Mrs, 
Livingston?” she asked, looking up into his face 
through her swimming eyes. 

“TI wish you to please her, and am much gratified 
that she is so well contented with you. I know that 
this will be awkward and painful to you, but you may 
be sure no one will be displeased with you. I am 
sure,” he added, gallantly, ‘‘my table or drawing- 
room could not have a fairer presiding deity.” 

After a humble and grateful taking leave, the gen- 
tleman smilingly opening the door for her, Miss Cora 
tripped lightly up the stairs with a curious little 
smile on her lips. She paused a moment at Mrs. Liv- 
ingston’s door to smooth her face, and, doing so, 
patted herself approvingly on the head. 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 
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SW18S BRIDGES. 


Every traveller in Switzerland is struck with the 

peculiarity of their bridges, which are mostly roofed 

in the same fashion as their chalets, the use of which 

practice is not manifest at first, but is doubtless for 

the purpose of protecting them from the snow, which 

would otherwise block up their transit. There are 
several very curious specimens of these housed bridges 
in the antiquated city of Lucerne. They are also 
thrown across the river Reuss, which, although it 
enters the lake at Altdorf, a turbid, puddled stream, 
resembling milk, having passed through the lake, is- 
sues a beautiful sea green, with all the swiftness of a 
mountain torrent, at Lucerne. I know not why the 
flowing of a peaceful stream should not only attract 
but also rivet one’s attention irresistibly; but so it 
was, that both here and at Geneva, where the Rhone 
issues a beautiful azure blue, I could stand by the 
hour to look upon it. Against panels, which are fas- 
tened to the timbers supporting one of the bridges, I 
think they call it the mill bridge, you have delineated 
the “ Dance of Death,” after Holbein’s famous pic- 
ture at Basle. Against the sides of another, which 
runs in a slanting direction across the mouth of the 
Reuss, on one side there are upwards of seventy pic- 
tures, which describe the feats of the patron saints of 
Lucerne, while on the opposite there are the same 
number, describing, historically, various scenes in 
Swiss history. 
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CASTLES IN SPAIN. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


CHAPTER I. 


CASTLE BUILDING. 

LLEWELLYN PARK and Riverside Cottage were 
near neighbors, and the best of friends. To be sure 
the mansion house at the park was a massive stone 
pile, stately and imposing without, and within as 





gloomily splendid as befitted the hereditary home of 


a family which traced its lineage along an unbroken 
line clear back to the Conqueror,and had brave stories 
to tell of Flodden Field and Sedgemoor, and royal 
smiles and favors in days gone by. 

There were those indeed—vulgar, practical people— 
who hinted that these fine tales were myths, and that 
the head of the family, old Jermyn Jones, made his 
fortune in the green grocery business, which, as 
everybody knows, is highly respectable but not par- 
ticularly aristocratic. But Maud Trevor for one did 
not believe a word of this calumny. It was, she ad- 
mitted, very unfortunate that so old a family should 
be possessed of the patronymic Jones. Not that it 
was not sufficiently euphonious, but it had unhappily 
acquired a plebeian air from long association with 
the name of Smith, which was really hopelessly com- 
mon. Now Jones on the contrary was quite high- 
sounding if one would only think so. Maud had 
looked over a volume of the English Peerage, and 
run through some musty Welsh chronicles, and found 
indeed that their pages were starred with this much 
abused but really splendid name. 


So, as I was about to remark when the necessity of 


refuting a vulgar prejudice led me into this digres- 
sion, Llewellyn Park smiled kindly down upon 
Riverside Cottage, and did not take on any airs in 
consequence of its superior grandeur. The cottage 
was an unpretending domicil, originally long, and 
low, and narrow, but now starting out all over in odd 
little projections, and curious dormer windows— 
quaint after thoughts of the builder—more ingenious 
in conception than happy in execution, so that the 
poor little cottage looked very much as if it had sut- 
fered from some singular eruptive disease, in its early 
days, and had never got over it. 

The river from which the place derived its name, 
was not by any means a river, but only a mountain 
brook which had never dreamed of being endowed 
with so granda name. But diminutive as it was it 
dashed along in such a frolicsome way, and shone in 
the summer sunshine, and sang all the long summer 
days, and swept around the terraced bank so grace- 
fully, and gave such greenness, and life, and music 
to the dell, that the cottage was after all a very 
pleasant place to live in, or it would have been to any 
one not named Trevor. Maud thought everyday of 
her life what a shame it was that the Trevors should 
be cooped up in such a miserable cell, while the 
Joneses held en fee such a superb place as Llewellyn 
Park, and had, nobody knew how, many thousands 
besides. 

Once upon a time the Trevors had been rich, too, 
and had their share of the world’s good will, but 
somehow the family had gone down and down till it 
seemed as though it had not much further to go in 
the same direction, and Maud came home from the 
city every spring, where she had been nominally a 
guest, but really doing governess’s work at half pay 
in the house of a grand relation, to find the cottage 
more shabby and miserable, her father more shift- 
less, her mother more querulous and inefficient, the 
boys of which there was a small army more riotous 
and disorderly, and the whole establishment more 
wretchedly forlorn, and out at the elbows than ever. 

So Maud used to wonder what in the world could 
be done to retrieve the family fortunes in general, 
and her own in particular, and it wasn’t perhaps 
strange that she fell upon that resource which is uni- 
versally understvod to be a panacea for every possible 
woman’s woe—marriage. Of course a rich marriage, 
and if possible an aristocratic one. And it was curi- 
ous how the more her thoughts dwelt upon this ideal 
marriage which was to lift them all out of obscurity 


and poverty, the more persistently they associated 


with it Llewellyn Park. 

She used to look across the brook and wooded field 
up at the great, closed windows of the stately man- 
sion, and think how she would let the sunshine into 
the musty, shut-up rooms, and fill them with hfe and 
beauty if only she was mistress there. It was harm- 
less dreaming, and Maud had beauty, and grace, and 
goodness enough to have made a home worth having 
if once she had found her way within the castle walls, 
and it was not so very unlikely that young Jermyn 
Jones, when he should come from abroad and estab- 
lish himself at the old place might look at the matter 
in the same light as did the family at Riverside 


otage. 

“We have blood—so has he; but we have no mon- 
ey, while he has a plenty. And I flatter myself, my 
dear,that he could not find a prettier wife than Maud, 
or one better fitted to preside over such an establish- 
ment as Llewellyn Park—not if he were to look the 
country through.” 

This was in substance the same remark that Mr. 
Trevor had made daily for ten years. It was always 
made after dinner when he would come in to lounge 
away an hour in his wife’s boudoir, a little closet of a 
place whose one queer little window looked toward 
Llewellyn Park. And Mrs. Trevor would cast a fur- 
tive glance at the cracked mirror on the table, and 
say that it was not her place to judge, but she used 
to be told that she was something of a beauty her- 





And Mr. Trevor bowed,and smiled upon his wife with 
that air of courtly kindness that went far to make 
one forget his dilapidated dress and inefficient 
manner. 

“T think, my love,” he added, “ that if Maud goes 
to the Park to live, I shall throw out a little drawing- 
room on this side. We can signal across to her from 
the windows, and it will seem to bring us nearer to 
her.” 

“Don’t, pray, make any more additions,” exclaim- 
ed his wife, petulantly. ‘“ Pull down the rambling 
old shell, and build something decent.” 

‘*My dear!” ejaculated Mr. Trevor, quite aghast. 

The improvements he had made upon the cottage 
were the pride of his life. He might have made mis- 
takes in business, his whole career might have been 
a failure, but he always felt as though he might point 
to the cottage as his one work in which there was no 
flaw. Indeed he was firmly persuaded that all his 
misfortunes arose from his having been forced from 
his natural bent which was undoubtedly towards ar- 
chitecture. Pull itdown! Lay vandal hands upon 
this cherished monument of his genius! 

He was silent, trying to grapple with this insane 
idea, and unconsciously looking out of the window 
towards the Park he saw something that instantane- 
ously changed the whole current of his thoughts. 
His daughter Maud was walking down the fvot-path 
which ran under the stately trees, and by her side 
was a young man. Now young men were rare at 
Riverside, and Mr. Trevor leaped at once to a start- 
ling conclusion. 

“My dear, upon my word I believe there is young 
Jermyn Jones himself,” he exclaimed, ecstatically. 

Mrs. Trevor started up in great trepidation. 

“O, Mr. Trevor, how could you startle one so? 
What if he has proposed to her already? Dear me, I 
feel as if I should faint ;” and she sank back into her 
rocking-chair in a state of helpless confusion, while 
Mr. Trevor applied himself to picking up the host of 
miscellaneous articles with which the apartment was 
strewed. 

This was no easy matter, for in Mrs. Trevor’s pres- 
ence inanimate things were inevitably seized with a 
propensity to fly from their proper spheres and scat- 
ter themselves about promiscuously. And so in his 
haste he upset a table, and stooping to pick it up 
bumped his forehead upon the edge. 

“O my goodness, Mr. Trevor, what have you done 
now?” groaned his unhappy wife. 

“Never mind, my dear, I’ll excuse everything on 
the score of your invalidism.” And Mr. Trevor 
smoothed his forehead with a heroic effort, and hear- 
ing voices and steps in the hall at that moment, he 
hastily pulled out his pocket handkerchief. But it 
proved to be one of his wite’s caps which he had cram- 
med into his povket in his confusion, and now, unable 
to accvunt for it, he stood turning the article over in 
his hands, and looking at it in utter bewilderment 
and dismay, when Maud came into the room, and in 
her proud, graceful way said: 

* Mr. Jones, papa!” 


CHAPTER II. 
AN ACCIDENTAL MEETING, 


It was a ripe, October day, and Maud Trevor, 
skctch-book in hand, strollei down the ferny paths 
which crossed the Park in all directions, and coming 
at last to a little opening in the wood where the yel- 
low sunshine came in and fell aslant upon the gnarled 
roots of an old oak, and upon a tuft of emerald moss 
which it lighted up so vividly that the dark, old for- 
est seemed all aglow, she threw down hat and shawl, 
and sitting upon the smooth top of a sunken boulder 
began to transter the scene bit by bit to her paper. 
She had drawn, she knew not how long, when some 
slight noise startled her, and locking up she saw a 
young man half a dozen paces oft whose countenance 
expressed undisguised admiration. Maud started up, 
half-frightened. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, quickly. “ Don’t go, 
I beg. If intrude upon you I will instantly retire.” 

‘Llewellyn Park is as free to all strangers as to 
myself,” said Maud, calmly, but still putting up her 
drawing materials. “I believe Mr. Jones gave 
orders—” 

A sudden exclamation from the stranger broke off 
her sentence. 

** My name is Jones,” he said. 

Maud started, a red flood crimsoning her face. 
Was it possible this was Jermyn Jones come upon 
her thus unawares? She looked up. He was cer- 
tainly handsome and had, now she noticed it, an ar- 
istocratic presence. 

* Are you just arrived?” she said. 

He looked a little puzzled, but replied, quietly 
enough, ‘‘ Only this afternoon!” 

** You must have taken every one by surprise.” 

“O,no! I wrote to say | was coming some days 
since.” 

* Indeed! I had not heard of it,” said Maud, with 
fast-beating heart—“‘ that is,” she added, “I had not 
heard you were coming s0 soon.” 

“No? But the fine part of the season is fast pass- 
ing, and if I came at all I must come soon.” 

“You find the Park looking finely!’ said Maud. 











self, and Maud was very like her or if anything pret- 
tier. "Whereupon Mr. Trevor would put in an 
emphatic but gentlemanly negative. 

“Not at all, my dear! You do yourself great in- 
justice. Maud is beautiful—I do not deny that—but 
I'll venture to say she could not have disputed the 
palm with you when you were young. I thought you 
were the loveliest girl I ever met, and you remember 
I presumed so far as to intimate it to you very soon.” 
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“ Yes, it is a beautiful place. The gardener up 
here ’—indicating the house with a wave of his hand, 
‘ig an old friend of mine.” 

“Of course,” Maud thought. He had been in the 
family nobody knows how many years. 

But she only smiled, not thinking it worth while to 
seem to notice any little eccentricity in this heir of all 
the Joneses. The smile seemed perfectly satisfactory 
to the young man. He thought he had never in hir 
life seen anything half so lovely, and now as Maud 
began to walk down the woodland path which led to 
Riverside Cottage, he lingered by her side as if re- | 
luctant to leave her presence. 

“Is that pretty, picturesque place your home?” 
said Mr. Jones, as they came in sight of the odd ga- 
bles and overhanging eaves of the cottage. 

“ You think it pretty?” said Maud, eagerly. ‘ That 
must be because you have acquired a taste for ruins 
in your residence abroad,” she added, laughingly. 
“For my part I would give some of its picturesque 
ness in exchange for a little homely comfort. It is 
such a foolish, inconvenient little nest—just a whim- 
sical conceit of my father’s.” 

“ You would, perhaps, like something imposing ani 
magnificent like the old mansion yonder,” said the 
young man, looking into her beautiful eyes. 

Maud grew instantly alarmed, feeling as if he could 
read all her thoughts, and to cover her confusion anc 
blushes, she said, quickly: 

«Will you go in and see my father, Mr. Jones?” 
A flash of surprise passed over the young man’s 
face, but he thanked her and walked up the path be 
side her between the beds of tangled petunias au. 
asters. And so it happened that Maud stood pres 
ently in the doorway of the little parlor, saying: 
‘“‘Mr. Jones, papa!” 

Mr. Trevor adroitly whisked the cap behind hin 
and advanced with extended hand. 

“Mr, Jones, I am proud and happy to be the fir, 
to welcome you to Llewellyn Park—that is to say t: 
Riverside Cottage—for, really, we almost consid 
ourselves a partof the Park, yet, Mr. Jones, we hay 
never forgotten that the Park hada master who mu: 
some day claim it. I am happy to see you, sir.” 

Mr. Jones looked exceedingly perplexed, but sai 
that his host was very kind, and then he said he w.. 
afraid he did not deserve so much hospitable atte) 
tion, which remark Mr. Trevor waved grandly asid.: 
And then Mr. Jones was presented to Mrs. Trevor, 
whose languid P of never betray: 
the unspeakable agitation of her heart; for was 
Mr. Jermyn Jones here in person, and did he nm 
from time to time cast a glance at Maud that plai:.. 
showed it to be all over with him? She had alrea:,, 
settled what dress she should wear at the weddin , 
when Mr. Trevor who was in a state bordering upo 
ecstasy, asked: 

“How did you come to town?” 

There was a momentary hesitation on Mr. Jone: 

rt. 
me By railway, I presume,” added Mr, Trevor. 

“No sir! I came in my own carriage.” 

There was a perceptible twinkle in Mr, Jones’s e) 
as he said this, and Maud imagined that she hear. .. 
low, chuckling laugh. 

“ Indeed!” said Mr. Trevor. “ We did not see ) 
drive by. Perhaps though you left your equipage 
the village hotel, and came up by yourself to hav. 
look at the old place.” 

“] left my carriage at the village, but the landlo. . 
took the horses up to the Park. The stables tb. 
were more commodious he said—” 

“‘ The appointments are all perfect,” interrupted *. 
Trevor. ‘A little less precision, perhaps would + 
me better—a little more irregularity of outline—|, 
that is a matter of taste. Mine is, I know, pecul. . 
But Llewellyn Park is a place to be proud of.” 

“IT dare say,” said Mr. Jones, carelessly, 

“ And it has been well kept, too.” 

“Very likely,” replied his guest. 

Mr. Trevor began to feel quite awed by 
splendid indifference to small matters. 

“You young men are less of hereditary b 
ors,” he said, smiling. ‘ Your father apprecia 
such things.” 

Mr. Jones started and colored, violently. 

“TI knew your father,” pursued Mr. Trevor. 

“Did you?” 

“Yes! not intimately, but gh to have s 
personal knowledge of his character.” 

“ Ah r 

It was evident that Mr. Jones did not encou: 
the development of this subject, and Mr. Trevo 
membering that Jermyn Jones, senior, was « 
thing of an ogre in his way, had tact enough to 

it, and Mr. Jones presently feeling more at his 
soon became vastly amusing. If he was not exa 
what they expected of the young heir, they consi 
ed that his society for several years had been ra 


























miscellaneous in its character, and the brusqu: 
of his manner would no doubt wear away in th 
fined atmosphere about Llewellyn Park. 

When by-and-by he rose to go, Mr. Trevor v 
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H not heaf of it. They could not give him such lux: 
as he could have at the Park but such poor hosp | 
| ty as they had to offer was at his service. And} 
| 80 kindly pressed the young man consented to rei 
all night, turning his dark eyes—they were cert 
handsome eyes—upon Maud, as if in her he foun 
| excuse. 
CHAPTER III. 
| THE DENOUEMENT. 
THE evening passed as if it were winged, and 1 
ing came to Maud amidst dreams whose remembr» 
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and Maud was very like her or if anything pret- 

' ' Whereupon Mr. Trevor would put in an 
1atic but gentlemanly negative. 

‘ot at all, my dear! You do yourself great in- 
‘126. Maud is beautiful—I do not deny that—but 
nture to say she could not have disputed the 

\)) .. with you when you were young. I thought you 
| the loveliest girl I ever met, and you remember 

. sumed so far as to intimate it to you very soon.” 

. Mr. Trevor bowed,and smiled upon his wife with 

. air of courtly kindness that went far to make 
forget his dilapidated dress and inefficient 

ier. 
think, my love,” he added, “ that if Maud goes 

> Park to live, I shall throw out a little drawing- 
‘won this side. We can signal across to her from 
vindows, and it will seem to bring us nearer to 
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‘on’t, pray, make any more additions,” exclaim- 

8 wife, petulantly. “ Pull down the rambling 

‘rel, and build something decent.” 

rly dear!” ejaculated Mr. Trevor, quite aghast. 

» improvements he had made upon the cottage 

ce .. the pride of his life. He might have made mis- 

in business, his whole career might have been 

ure, but he always felt as though he might point 

.«9 Cottage as his one work in which there was no 

Indeed he was firmly persuaded that all his 

rtunes arose from his having been forced from 

' «tural bent which was undoubtedly towards ar- 

: , ‘ vebure, Pull itdown! Lay vandal hands upon 
herished monument of his genius! 

was silent, trying to grapple with this insane 

, and unconsciously looking out of the window 

ds the Park he saw something that instantane- 

changed the whole current of his thoughts. 

wughter Maud was walking down the fuot-path 

‘. ran under the stately trees, and by her side 
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‘‘y dear, upon my word I believe there is young 
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‘ng-chair in a state of helpless confusion, while 
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v young man. Now young men were rare at 
onclusion. 
yn Jones himself,” he exclaimed, ecstatically. 
Mr. Trevor, how could you startle one so? 
sif I should faint;” and she sank back into her 
‘revor applied himself to picking up the host of 
fies ‘laneous articles with which the apartment was 
- . 3 Was no easy matter, for in Mrs. Trevor’s pres- 
snanimate things were inevitably seized with a 
asity to fly from their proper spheres and scat- 
emselves about promiscuously. And go in his 
he upset a table, and stooping to pick it up 
Lon ed his forehead upon the edge. 
my goodness, Mr. Trevor, what have you done 
rf * groaned his unhappy wife. 
oe ‘ver mind, my dear, I’ll excuse everything on 
‘ore of your invalidism.” And Mr. Trevor 
: hed his forehead with a heroic effort, and hear- 
‘ ices and steps in the hall at that moment, he 
y pulled out his pocket handkerchief. But it 
’ | to be one of his wite’s caps which he had cram- 
- ito his pocket in his confusion, and now, unable 
-riv4 sunt for it, he stood turning the article over in 
; nds, and looking at it in utter bewilderment 
; ‘\smay, when Maud came into the room, and in 
; oud, graceful way said: 
*"r. Jones, papa!” 


CHAPTER II. 
AN ACCIDENTAL MEETING, 


was a ripe, October day, and Maud Trevor, 
‘-book in hand, strolled down the ferny paths 
‘ crossed the Park in all directions, and coming 
* to a little opening in the wood where the yel- 
nshine came in and fell aslant upon the gnarled 
f an old oak, and upon a tuft of emerald moss 
', it lighted up so vividly that the dark, old for- 
»med all aglow, she threw down hat and shawl, 
.«'tting upon the smooth top of a sunken boulder 
to transfer the scene bit by bit to her paper. 
ad drawn, she knew not how long, when some 
noise startled her, and looking up she saw a 
"man half a dozen paces off whose countenance 
ssed undisguised admiration. Maud started up, 

' Yightened. 
eg your pardon,” he said, quickly. Don’t go, 
If I intrude upon you I will instantly retire.” 
ewellyn Park is as free to all strangers as to 
',” said Maud, calmly, but still putting up her 
: ne materials. “I believe Mr. Jones gave 
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ulden exclamation from the stranger broke off 
ntence, 

‘y name is Jones,” he said. 

d started, a red flood crimsoning her face. 
‘t possible this was Jermyn Jones come upon 
‘us unawares? She looked up. He was cer- 

handsome and had, now she noticed it, an ar- 
itic presence, 

e you just arrived?” she said. ° 
looked a little puzzled, but replied, quietly 
h, Only this afternoon !’’ 

u must have taken every one by surprise.” 
wot I wrote to say I was coming some days iN) 





leed! I had not heard of it,” said Maud, with | 
ating heart—‘* that is,” she added, “I had not | 
you were coming so soon.” 
? But the fine part of the season is fast pass- 
d if I came at all I must come soon.” | 
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‘Yes, it is a beautiful place. The gardener up 

here ”’—indicating the house with a wave of his hand, 

¢ig an old friend of mine.” 

“Of course,” Maud thought. He had been in the 

family nobody knows how many years. 

But she only smiled, not thinking it worth while to 

seem to notice any little eccentricity in this heir of all 

the Joneses. The smile seemed perfectly satisfactory 
to the young man. He thought he had never in his 
life seen anything half so lovely, and now as Maud 
began to walk down the woodland path which led to 
Riverside Cottage, he lingered by her side as if re- 
luctant to leave her presence. 

“Is that pretty, picturesque place your home?” 
said Mr. Jones, as they came in sight of the odd ga- 
bles and overhanging eaves of the cottage. 

“ You think it pretty?” said Maud, eagerly. ‘‘ That 
must be because you have acquired a taste for ruins 
in your residence abroad,” she added, laughingly. 
“For my part I would give some of its picturesque- 
ness in exchange for a little homely comfort. It is 
such a foolish, inconvenient little nest—just a whim- 
sical conceit of my father’s.” 

“ You would, perhaps, like something imposing and 
magnificent like the old mansion yonder,” said the 
young man, looking into her beautiful eyes. 

Maud grew instantly alarmed, feeling as if he could 
read all her thoughts, and to cover her confusion and 
blushes, she said, quickly: 


lingering with her when awake, made the rosy blushes 
come and go. She was engaged in rather an elabo- 
rate toilet, when she heard her father’s voice calling 
her name. There was something so ominous in the 
tone that Maud’s glittering air-castles suddenly 
tumbled into woeful ruin, and she was trembling all 
over when she reached the balusters. 
* What is it, papa?” 


> 








“‘ Have you seen Mr. Jones this morning?” 

‘No! Why?” asked Maud, anxiously. 

“You haven’t? He’s gone then!” 

Maud ran down stairs. 

“ What do you mean?” she cried, in wonder. 

Mr. Trevor was walking about the room in great 
agitation. 

“Mean? I mean just this. That fellow wasn’t 
Jermyn Jones at all. He was an impostor. He 
never slept in the bed we gave him, but ran away in 
the night. I hope, Maud, it will be a lesson to you 
not to take things for granted,” said Mr. Trevor, ina 
fury. 

“Now, papa, how can you?” cried Maud, in great 
distress. ‘ I’m sure—” 

“1m sure he was arascal,” interrupted her father, 
indignantly. 

“Want he a jolly one, though?” said Horace, the 
fourth boy. 

Mr. Trevor turned upon him instantly, and was in 
the middle of a severe lecture on the inexcusable 





‘Will you go in and see my father, Mr. Jones?” 
A flash of surprise passed over the young man’s 
face, but he thanked her and walked up the path be- 
side her between the beds of tangled petunias and 
asters. And so it happened that Maud stood pres- 
ently in the doorway of the little parlor, saying: 
“Mr. Jones, papa!” 

Mr. Trevor adroitly whisked the cap behind him, 
and advanced with extended hand. 

“Mr, Jones, I am proud and happy to be the first 
to welcome you to Llewellyn Park—that is to say to 
Riverside Cottage—for, really, we almost consider 
ourselves a partof the Park, yet, Mr. Jones, we have 
never forgotten that the Park had a master who must 
some day claim it. I am happy to see you, sir.” 

Mr. Jones looked exceedingly perplexed, but said 
that his host was very kind, and then he said he was 
afraid he did not deserve so much hospitable atten- 
tion, which remark Mr. Trevor waved grandly aside. 
And then Mr. Jones was presented to Mrs. Trevor, 
whose languid composure of manner never betrayed 
the unspeakable agitation of her heart; for was not 
Mr. Jermyn Jones here in person, and did he not 
from time to time cast a glance at Maud that plainly 
showed it to be all over with him? She had already 
settled what dress she should wear at the wedding, 
when Mr. Trevor who was in a state bordering upon 
ecstasy, asked: 

“How did you come to town?” 

There was a momentary hesitation on Mr. Jones’s 
part. 

“ By railway, I presume,” added Mr. Trevor. 
“No sir! I came in my own carriage.” 





There wasa perceptible twinkle in Mr. Jones’s eyes 
as he said this, and Maud imagined that she heard a 
low, chuckling laugh. 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Trevor. 
drive by. Perhaps though you left your equipage at 
the village hotel, and came up by yourself to have a 
look at the old place.” 

“] left my carriage at the village, but the landlord 
took the horses up to the Park. The stables there 
were more commodious he said—” 

“ The appointments are all perfect,” interrupted Mr. 
Trevor. ‘A little less precision, perhaps would suit 
me better—a little more irregularity of outline—but 
that is a matter of taste. Mine is, I know, peculiar. 


“ We did not see you 


But Llewellyn Park is a place to be proud of.” 
“T dare say,” said Mr. Jones, carelessly. 
“ And it has been well kept, too.” 
“Very likely,” replied his guest. 


Mr. 
splendid indifference to small matters. 
ors,” he said, smiling. ‘‘Your father appreciated 
such things.” ; 

Mr. Jones started and colored, violently. 

“T knew your father,”’ pursued Mr. Trevor. 

“Did you?” 

“Yes! not intimately, but gh to have some 





personal knowledge of his character.” 
“AGT” 


the development of this subject, and Mr. Trevor re- 
membering that Jermyn Jones, senior, was some- 
thing of an ogre in his way, had tact enough to drop 
it, and Mr. Jones presently feeling more at his ease 
soon became vastly amusing. If he was not exactly 
what they expected of the young heir, they consider- 
ed that his society for several years had been rather 
miscellaneous in its character, and the brusqueness 
of his manner would no doubt wear away in the re- 
fined atmosphere about Llewellyn Park. 

When by-and-by he rose to go, Mr. Trevor would 
not hear of it. They could not give him such luxuries 
as he could have at the Park but such poor hospitali- 
ty as they had to offer was at his service. And being 
80 kindly pressed the young man consented to remain 
all night, turning his dark eyes—they were certainly 
handsome eyes—upon Maud, as if in her he found his 
excuse, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DENOUEMENT. 








THE evening passed as if it were winged, and morn- 


Trevor began to feel quite awed by this 


“You young men are careless of hereditary hon- 


It was evident that Mr. Jones did not encourage 


folly of distorting the English language, when Ned, 
the youngest, broke into the room. 

“T have it, father! Here’s something that tells all 
about him,” and he waved a bit of white paper, 
triumphantly. 

They all crowded around, and Maud’s face grew 
quite white as she read: 


“Mr. TREVOR:—I dare say you will think me a 
scapegrace for so abusing your hospitality, as not to 
explain the mistake in regard to my identity which 
won for me so much kindness. My reluctance to tear 
myself away from your charming daughter must be 
my excuse. But I cannot reconcile it to my con- 
science to continue the farce any longer. The en- 
closed card will make you acquainted with my name 
and profession. With many thanks for your kind- 
ness, I am Yours, P. J.” 

The printed characters on the card swam before 
Maud’s eyes, and it was half a minute before she 
could perceive their meaning. Then almost carried 
away by a storm of indignation, she read these words: 


“Mr, PETER JONES, Photographer and Ambrotyp- 
ist, begs leave to inform the citizens of Riverside that 
he will remain in town a few days for the purpose of 
taking pictures of all kinds and sizes, from the infant 
of a few weeks up to hoary-headed old age. All 
work executed in the best manner, and at such prices 
as defy competition. 
Common Photographs,..........$2.00 per dozen. 
Vignettes, ...cccccccccccsccccceees2 50 % = 
Ambrotypes, grown people,.........50 cents. 

bad children,..............75 “ 


Fair maidens, beauty will soon decay, 
And time your charms will steal away, 
O, come, and now those charms secure 
For Photographs forever endure! 


Ambrotypes equally lasting. ‘Call soon.” 
Note in the artist’s handwriting. 

“To MR. TREVOR:—If any of your family woud 
like to have their pictures taken I will do it at half 
price, and I shall be happy to execute your daughter’s 
for nothing. Respectfully, PETER JONES.” 


“‘ My gracious!” cried Ned. ‘“ Why didn’t I know 
him? 1 saw him driving the car into town yesterday 
morning. His carriage! By Jupiter!” 

Language is utterly inadequate to describe the 
mortification and chagrin which filled the hearts of 
the Trevors. The family pride was shaken to its 
centre. It did not recover from the shock until the 
genuine Jermyn Jones came home from abroad, and 
showed his appreciation of the beautiful by falling in 
love with and marrying Maud Trevor. 





CHINESE WORDS OF WISDOM. 


The prime minister of the kingdom of Sung con- 
sulted Mencius, and told him that being convinced of 
the oppressive character of a tax that bore heavily 
upon the people, he thought he should diminish it, 
and at the end of the year abolish it altogether. 


NEW MASONIC HALL. 
The new Masonic Hall, for the use of our brethren 


in Cambridgeport, is rapidly approaching completion, 
and will be ready for occupancy about the middle of | fellow-man. The suffering man is his brother, and he 
November. The building is owned by Mr. J. W. 
Seaver, and has a well-finished granite front, the 
granite being the same that was in the stores at the 
end of Long Wharf, and which were torn down about 
a year since. Masonic Hall hasa front on Main street 
of 150 feet, and a depth of 50 feet. It is three stories 
high, with a commodious French roof. In the first 
story are four stores, 22, 25, 24 and 19 feet front by 48 
deep. There is also a grand entrance to the hall, six 
feet wide, and another at the opposite end of the 
building for those having offices in the second story. 
The latter is fitted up exclusively for offices. 

The third story and French roof will be for the 
Amicable Lodge of Free Masons, and a Royal Arch 
Chapter. The hall is 34 feet wide by 57 deep, and 22 
high, extending up into the French roof story. 
to be elegantly frescoed and finished, and will be 
lighted in a similar manner as the Boston Music Hall, 
On the same floor with the hall is a very convenient 
reception-room, 25 1-2 by 241-2 feet, a large wash- 
room, nine ante-rooms, about 13 feet square, besides 
closets and a good sized entry. In the upper story 
there is a supper-room 21 by 48 feet, three ante-rooms, 
a large kitchen, with all the modern conveniences for 


cooking, and numerous closets. 


that part of Cambridgeport. 








last week in this city of consumption. 
and conscientious in all things. 


a member of St. John’s Lodge of Boston, havin 
joined it in 1858. 





wane 


EMBLEMS OF FREEMASONRY. 


upon the mind. 


life and conduct. 


—Rev. Bro. T. Barron. 





IN SEARCH OF A BROTHER. 
It was said when Dr. Kane started, in 1853, on h 


written by us on the occasion: 
The voice from off the frozen flood, 
Appeals in trumpet-tones for aid: 
"Tis heard, ‘tis answered—swift abroad 
The flag is flung, the sail is spread: 
That sail on whose pure face we see 
Thy symbol, honored Masonry ! 
Voice of Masonry. 





CHARACTER OF FREEMASONRY. 


sick, the disabled, or the distressed. “This is a mi 
take. 


It is 


Masonic Hall was erected trom plans drawn by 
Nathaniel J. Bradlee, Esq., the well known architect 
of this city, and greatly improves the appearance of 


DEATH OF AN EpiTor.—Brother James A. Dix, 
for many years editor of the Boston Journal, died 
He was a kind 
and considerate man, a good mason, a faithful friend, 
His industry and 
ability made the Boston Journal what it is. He was 


All its ceremonies are intended either to com- 
memorate some event, or to convey some useful moral 
lesson, or impress some important truth more deeply 
1 Each one of its numerous emblems 
is the symbol of some beautiful or solemn truth. 
The Square teaches morality, the Level rectitude of | is Madame Tussaud’s announcement of the exhibition 
Even the little white Apron, which 
appears so conspicuously here to-day, has its mission, 
which it fulfils by reminding us of that purity of | The modern fashion of naming florists’ flowers must 
heart and life which are so essentially necessary to 
our gaining admission into the celestial Lodge above. 


Arctic expedition with the masonic square and com- 
pass painted on his foresail, that the person in whose 
interest he took such welfare, Sir John Franklin, was 
a Mason. The following is one stanza of a poem 


Many persons suppose that the institution of Free- 
masonry is altogether benevolent in its character— 
that its constitutions and general regulations require 
that certain provision shall be made weekly for the 


No Masonic Lodge is bound by any constitu- 
tional /aw to contribute to the support of any sick or 
disabled member any stipulated sum per week. 


advantage necessary to excite the selfish propensities 
of ournature. The whole system of Freemasonry is 
designed to purify the heart; to make a man deserve 
the station of that race who were created ‘‘ but little 
lower than the angels,” and, while the fraternal fire 
warms his breast and makes him feel that man is his 
brother, that no law, save that of Jove, is necessary 
to force him to the path of duty. The one who un- 
derstands Masonry asa sublime moral science, will 
here perceive that the duties which he is called upon 
to perform iu the fulfil t of his ic obligati 


rise frum a dignified sense of his relations with his 





should assist him. It requires no law of lodge or 
council to enforce the injunction, “if thy neighbor 
hunger, give him meat; if he thirst, give him drink, 
andif he lack raiment, clothe him.” Masonry de- 
mands the observance of these virtues as a matter of 
right, and as something that must come spontane- 
ously, from the soul, ere it can be acceptable to the 
Grand Master of the Universe. 

Masonry promises nothing but loving kindness to 
her children; and while the beautiful lessons which 
she teaches full upon the svul like incense from the 
skies, the capacities of mind are enlarged, and the 
warmer affections of our nature are brought into ac- 
tive being. This is manifested in the fact that ma- 
sonic charity is doing a great work in all quarters of 
the globe. The poor are relieved—the widow, with- 
out the claim of a written law, is visited and soothed 
in her affliction, and her wants supplied—and the 
orphan child finds generous p:otectors and comfort- 
able homes; and this is all done without one line to 
say that it must be done because it is the /aw of the 
Lodge.—California Mercury. 





AUTHORS’ SLIPS. 
Addison lays it down as a maxim, that when a na- 
tion abounds in physicians, it grows thin of people. 
Fillibuster Henninpen seems to have agreed with the 
essayist, or he would hardly have informed General 
Walker, in one of his despatches, that ‘ Doctors Rice 
and Wolfe died of the cholera, and Dr. Lindley sick- 
ened, after which the health of the camp visibly im- 
proved.” Intentionally or not, the stout-hearted sol- 
dier suggests that the best way of getting rid of the 
cholera is to make short work of the doctors. Among 
the obituary notices in a weekly paper, not many 
months ago, there appeared the name of a certain 
| publican, with the following eulogium appended to 
it: ‘‘He was greatly esteemed for his strict probity 
and stealy conduct through life, he having been a 
subscriber to the Sunday Times from its first num- 
ber.” This isa worthy pendant to Miss Hawkins’s 
story of the undertaker writing to the Corporation of 
London, “I am desired to inform the Court of Alder- 
men, Mr. Alderman Gill died last night, by order of 
Mrs. Gill;” and not far short, in point of absurdity, 


of the effigy of the notorivus Palmer, ‘“‘ who was exe- 
cuted at Stafford with two hundred other celebrities.” 


be held responsible for the very dubious paragraph 
we extract from a gardening paper: “ Mrs. Legge will 
be looked after; she may not be so certain as some, 
but she was nevertheless very tine in the early part 
of the season. Lady Popham is useful, one of the 
is old-fashioned build, not quite round in the outline, 
but makes up well.” 

Thackeray seems to have had an intense dislike to 
the trouble of revision, for his popular works, espe- 
cially those published periodically, abound in trivial 
nistakes, arising from haste, forgetfulness, and want 
of care. The novelist mortally wounds an old lady 
with acandle instead of acandlcstick, and afterwards 
attributes her death to a stone staircase. Newcome 
senior is colonel and major at one and the same time ; 
Jack Belsize is Jack on one page, and Charles on 
another; Mrs. Raymond Gray, introduced as Emily, 
is suddenly rechristened Fanny; and Philip Fermor 
on one occasion became transfurmed into the author’s 
old hero, Clive. With respect to the last-mentioned 
gentleman, author and artist seem to have differed, 
for while Mr. Thackeray jests about Clive’s beautiful 
whiskers and hand pustaches, Mr. Doyle per- 
sists to the end in denying young Newcome’s posses- 
sion of those tokens of manhood. 

It is not often that an author is satirical upon his 
own productions; but Charles Dickens has contrived 
tobe so. Describing the old inns of the Borough, in 
his Pickwick Papers, he says they are queer places, 
























































Neither are they called upon to incur expenses in be- 






Mencius answered, ‘‘There was a man who was ac- 
customed to steal every day the poultry of his neigh- 
bors, and was reproached for hisdishonesty. ‘ Well,’ 
he answered, ‘I will amend little by little. I will 
only steal one fowl a month for a year to come, and 
then I will abstain altogether.’ No,” said Mencius, 
“no, when you know that what you do is unjust, 
cease at once to doit. Why wait a year?” 

Men talk idly about empire, nation, family. The 
foundation of the empire is in the nation, of the nation 
in the family, of the family in the individual; in fine, 
government is founded on the people, the people on 
the family, the family on its chief. 

Win the people and the empire is won; win their 
hearts and their affections, and you win the people; 
you win their hearts by meeting their wishes, by pro- 
viding for their wants, and imposing upon them 
nothing that they detest. 

As the fish hurries away from the otter to the pro- 
tection of the deep waters, as the little bird flies to 
the thick forest from the hawk, so do subjects fly 
from wicked kings. 

Yon cannot reason with the passionate, you cannot 








ia came to Maud amidst dreams whose remembrance, 


act with the feeble or the capricious. 


penses, etc. 


masonry is not an insurance company. 


tance, that they all pay so much per week, and have 


disposition! Nothing like this is Masonry! And 
has never yet deceived any of its initiates by tellix 
them that the constitutional rules and regulations 


to furnish funds for their decent interment. 


and as God is the “‘ father of the spirits of all flesh 











half of deceased brethren, in liquidating funeral ex- 
Nor are they called upon by any recog- 
nized law to support the widow of adeceased brother, 
or to foster and educate his orphan children. Free- 
It does not 
require of those who knock at her door for admit- 


returned to them again in the form of benefits when 
they are really sick, or would feign the reality of in- 


the Order require that a few dollars should be doled 
out to them weekly, and that the Order was bound id 


Freemasonry is a brotherhood. The Order recog- 
nizes and sustains the sublime principle, that as one 
God has created us all, we have a common parentage ; 


those who were created in “his own image” are 
brethren. The tenets of Freemasonry, in inculcating 
and enforcing these sentiments, establish a principle 
that does not require stringent laws to show the 
brethren their duty; nor are promises of pecuniary 


with galleries, passages, and staircases wide enough 
and antiquated enough ‘‘to furnish materials fora 
hundred ghost-stories, supposing we should ever be 
reduced to the l tabl ity of # ting any.” 
How little could Boz have anticipated certain charm- 
ing Christmas books witching the world a few years 
it later! Sv also American Notes, Mr. Jefferson Brick, 
and the transatlantic Eden lay unsuspected in the 
future, when he made Old Weller suggest Mr. Pick- 
it wick’s absconding to America till Dobson and Fogg 
1g were hung, and then returning to his native land and 
of writing ‘a book about the ’Merrikens as ’1I pay all his 
expenses and more, if he blows ’em up enough!” 








WORK IN HEAVEN.—A colored man was 80 con- 
vinced of the lowliness of his position—that labor was 
his natural lot—that he was even indifferent as to a 
future state, believing that “‘they’d make niggers 
work, even if he go to heben.” A clergyman tried to 
argue him out of his opinion, by representing that this 
could not be the case, as there was absolutely no work 
for him todoinheaven. His answer was, ‘‘O, you go 
way, massa, I knows better. Ifdere’s no work for col- 
ored folks dere, dey’ll make ’em shub de clouds away.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWO VIOLETS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 





Two small blue violets sweetly 
Bloomed in a quiet glen, 

Which trees and rocks completely 
Shut from the eyes of men, 

And but a few stray sunbeams 
Looked at them now and then, 


But there, while shyly lifting 
Their azure cups for dew, 

They saw the white clouds drifting, 
And stars shone on them, too, 

Where kindly boughs above them 
Let bits of sky peep through. 


The birds sang sweet above them, 
In green heights of the tree; 

The moss crept up to love them, 
The ferns bowed graciously ; 

And now and then the sunbeams 
Came laughing in to see. 


The dragon-fly sailed over, 
The cricket found a home 

With their green leaves for cover— 
A dainty little room. 

And there one day a dreamer 
Chanced happily to come. 


And thought :—O, holy shadows 
Around this little glen! 

I know broad fields and meadows 
Where flowers grow seen of men, 

But never sweeter violets 
Wherever I have been! 


Unplucked, unsoiled, untrodden, 
Under the friendly trees, 

With fern and rock for warden, 
And gently whispering breeze. 

O, blest, in the world's tumult, 
Are hidden lives like these! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY LAST BATTLE. 


BY A VETERAN. 


“THE war is over and peace proclaimed,” is it? 
Then I don’t understand my mother tongue, for 
that’s a confounded libel upon the English language. 
Through all the campaigns—from Cairo to Vicksburg, 
from Sumter to Richmond, never did I do such out- 
rageous duty—never fought such fearful battles as 
fell to my lot last night. 

After riding on the cars three consecutive days, I 
thought one night’s rest on a bed would at least be 
acceptable; and for that luxury I lay over in the 
flourishing village of Chicago. On reaching the hotel, 
I was shown into a remarkably pleasant room. The 
landlord said that Miss A——, a young lady of great 
beauty and accomplishment, had left the city for the 
summer, and wished her room to be occupied in her 
absence. If I wished, I could sleep there. With in- 
finite satisfaction I glanced around at the superb 
furniture, the festooned curtains, the long murror, 
and cheerful pictures. As I seated myself at the 
grand piano, and ran my fingers over the keys, still 
fresh from the touch of her snowy fingers, I felt rap- 
turous at my prospects for the night, and quite in love 
with the “seraph’’ who had all unconsciously made 
me happy. 

But I sawno bed—ah—the delicate creature, did 
she exist without sleep? What a spiritual nature 
must be hers. That would not quite answer my case, 
thongh. So I called the waiter and was informed 
that madamoiselle had always slept on the sofa, and 
her successor was expected todo the same. ‘“ Well, 
if she stood it I can,” said 1; so rolling the thing to 
the middld¢ of the room, I stepped on tip-toe lest I 
should break the magic chain that now seemed to 
connect my destiny in some mysterious way with that 
of my fair predecessor. Doffing my dusty travelling 
suit, I turned the gas, raised the window, and retired. 


“ Celestial dreams of blissful sleep 
My, eyes, my brain, and soul did keep.”’ 


Yes, I dreamed of Milton’s Paradise, not lost, but en- 
joyed—of all the gorgeous visions therein—of the flow- 
er and fruit—the tish and fowl—the wild beasts upon 
the plains, and the beguiling serpent among the 
rocks, and finally of the beatific creature—God’s last 
best gift for man’s consolation. Never was sinful 
mortal this side of Elijah’s chariot nearer being 
translated. But the cattle began to grow restless, 
the trilobites vicious, the fowls ravenous, and the 
wasps and locusts beyond endurance. My lovely Eve 
disappeared in a cloud, and left me to save myself 
from the swarms of insects bent upon dragging me 
the other way. I rallied and fought for dear life. 
Bringing down my fist with a thundering blow, 1 
was sure I had annihilated the whole ostrich tribe, but 
on waking found it only a Chicago mosquito, and but 
one of the throng with which my room was literally 
filled. What was to be done? No mosquito bar and 
of course no refuge. . 

Seizing a palm-leaf, I determined to do picket duty 
with one member, while the rest slept; but 1 soon 
found my picket asleep, and I jumped to my feet, an- 
gry enough to fire upon it. In desperation I searched 
for a tissue of any kind with which to shield myself. 
Arich lace curtain draping the looking-glass was the 
only subterfuge. Down I pulled it with a vengeance, 
and tried to arrange it over my head. But it seemed 
split and refractory generally. 





I had never sewed a stitch in my life, but the want 
was father to the effurt, and atit I went. The nee- 
dle pricked my fingers from both ends, and the 
thread would not follow the needle; but I had heard 
perseverance would remove mountains, and so I per- 
severed. What with slaying the beaste—sweating 
and sewing, 1 at last reached the everlasting end, 
which seemed, like that of the rainbow, to recede as I 
approached. It was with no little satisfaction that 
(the perspiration running from every pore), I review- 
ed the rail track of my efforts made doubly plain by 
the immense hole that surrounded every stitch. 
“ Never mind—she’ll not know the difference. Aint 
it all embroidery?” growled I. 

Placing a chair on either side of the pillow, I threw 
the curtain over the backs which supported it as a 
frame; and triumphantly crawling under my hen- 
coop I composed myself for rest. Zounds! all but the 
rest. Bigger and fiercer than ever they became, 
scarcely had I closed my eyes, when a shower, like 
grape shot, rattled against my face, and with one fell 
swoop I imbedded my hand in loathsome flesh and 
blood. Springing to my feet in an agony of despair IT 
lit the gas, mailed fresh for fight. Horror of horrors! 
could it be that Bridgport had disgorged and landed 
every mud-turtle in its marshes upon my pillow? 
Heaven help us, what .can they be, thought I. Let 
me touch them witha stick. Seizing my cavalry- 
sword, I gave the pillow a poke by way of learning 
the family’s intentions. Consultation had effected lit- 
tle, for each one took a separate course and dodged 
and clambered over his neighbor until a partial con- 
cealment was effected. 

Petrified I stood gazing upon the bed that I had 
not the courage again to mount. Taking hold of the 
corner of the counterpane I gave a tremendous jerk, 
bringing pillow and all at my feet. Carefully I 
spread my bed on the floor, and composed myself once 
more for sleep. I felt partially safe, and tired nature 
was soon lost inadoze. But lo! the Philistines were 
upon me. With one yell I bounded into the farthest 
corner of the room, and gathered myself into the 
smallest® possible compass. Surely that was Satan 
dashing across the plains of heaven with his battery? 
Was I in the flesh or out of it? If in the spirit world 
I must have gone to the wrong place. I felt uncer- 
tain about everything except my great need of rest, 
which I could not obtain on lounge or floor; so creep- 
ing cautiously upon top of the piano I gathered my- 
self into a nut-shell, and raised my umbrella over my 
head with the vague impression that any canopy was 
good in night difficulties. 

Again I slept—and again I dreamed, but what? 
Why, that I was a raving maniac in chains, and that 
my case was so hopeless that the cruel keeper had 
determined upon killing me. I saw the ball already 
pointed at my heart. ‘Don’t fire,” says one, “ until 
we again speak his name.” ‘“ Yes, I’ll disable him. 
He'll be up and upon us in a moment if I don’t.” 

Startled with a sound of real human voices, I rais- 
ed my half opened eyes to the transit, and saw two 
heads peering through, and one hand pointing a pis- 
tol at me. 

“For God’s sake, men, what do you want,” said I, 
with a steady gaze upon that hand. 

“Thomas! John! William!” echoed the plaintive 
voice, while the other watched me like a hawk. 

“My name is neither Thomas, John or William,” 
said I, “if you don’t take your heads from that hole 
mighty quick you'll have a chance to pick up the 
pieces.” 

“Poor fellow,” said the soft voice, “I wonder if he 
lost his reason in the army?” 

The truth began to dawn upon my mind, and, in- 
dignant as I was, I could not suppress an inward grin 
as I thought of my ludicrous position. 

“Gentlemen, I am not crazy with anything but 

bedbugs, quitos and thing else ( ing Sa- 

tan’s car, no doubt they gave it a different meaning). 

I came here a peaceable citizen requesting a night’s 

lodging, and instead,you have given me a night’s tor- 

ment, and now threaten to blow my brains out. I 

shall lay my case before the justice in the morning.” 

Amazed and aghast they looked at each other, then 
at me, and then burst into roars of laughter. 

“No doubt you think it fine fun to practise such 
jokes upon stupid soldiers who know nothing better 
than field sleeping; but I’ll teach you that this is not 
my ideal of civilized life.” 

Mad as a ‘‘march hare” I sprang from my shell 
upon the floor—Aweek—aweek—aweek pierced the 
night air as I crunched a mammoth rat attached toa 
trap beneath my feet, no doubt the very battery his 
infernal majesty had drawn over my face. 

Scratching the very dust from my feet next morning 
as I left the enchanted (or rather haunted) room, I 
brushed by the landlord’s numerous apologies and 
peace offerings, and made a bee line for the justice 
office. I rendered a complaint against Mr. —~ for 
keeping a hotel nuisance, in which he inveigled stran- 
gers and then tormented them. Landlord was brought 
up, and actually had the audacity to demur to said 
charge, and I was fined $20.00 for misrepresentation 
and false arrest. 

The war is not over, for I’ll fight him a duel yet if I 
do it with my cavalry sword. The scoundrel wants 
to know if 1’ll be introduced tothe fair occupant of 
the room? Not I; if she can live thereshe has quite 
too much vitality for me. 











Nature has concealed at the bottom of our minds 
talents and abilities of which we are not aware. The 
passions alone have the privilege of bringing them to 
light, and of giving us sometimes views more certain 
and more perfect than art could possibly produce.— 





Rochefoucald, 


cavnaserenanesaiereendn en 














[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 
COLONEL JOHN LAURENS, 

ONE of the bravest officers of the army of the 
Revolution, and aid-de-camp to General Washington, 
was born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1755, At 
the age of sixteen, he was taken to Europe by his 
father, the distinguished Henry Laurens, and there 
placed under the best teachers in Geneva, and atter- 
wards in London. In the course of his studies, he 
united the diligence of the scholar with the refine- 
ment of the gentleman. In classical learning, the 
French and Italian languages, mathematics, philoso- 
phy, geography, history, and the ordinary circle of 
sciences, he was an adept; and also excelled in draw- 
ing, dancing, fencing, riding, and all the graces and 
refined manners of a gentleman of fashion. He en- 
tered upon the study of law at the temple in London, 
in 1774, and was daily improving in legal knowledge, 
till the disputes between Great Britain and the Amer- 
ican colonies averted his attention. He then availed 
himself of the excellent opportunities which London 
afforded of acquiring practical knowledge in the 
manual! exercise, of tactics, and the mechanism of 
war. Thus instructed, as soon as he was able he left 
England for France, and by a circuitous voyage in 
neutral vessels, and at considerable risk, arrived at 
Charleston in 1777. 

Independence had been declared; the American 
army was raised, officered, and in the field. General 
Washington, ever attentive to merit, instantly took 
him into his military family as an aid-de-camp. 
Shortly after this appointment, he had an opportuni- 
ty of indulging his military ardor. He fought and 
was wounded at the battle of Germantown, October 
fourth, 1777. He continued in General Washing- 
ton’s family in the Middle States, till the British had 
retreated from Philadelphia to New York; and was 
engaged in the battle of Monmouth, June twenty- 
eighth, 1778. Soon after, at his urgent request, he 
was transferred to the army on Rhode Island, where 
the most active operations were expected to take 
place. There he was placed in command of some 
light troops, and for the bravery and good conduct 
which he displayed on that occasion, he was honor- 
ably mentioned by Congress. 

On the fifth of November, 1778, they resolved “ that 
John Laurens, Esq., aid-de-camp to General Wash- 
ington, be presented with a continental commission 
of lieutenant colonel, in testimony of the sense which 
Congress entertain of his patriotic and spirited ser- 
vices as a volunteer in the American army; and of 
his brave conduct in several actions, particularly in 
that of Rhode Island, on the 29th of August last; 
and that General Washington be directed, whenever 
an opportunity shall offer, to give Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Laurens command agreeable to his rank.” 

On the next day, a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Laurens was read in Congress, expressing “ his grati- 
tude for the unexpected honor which Congress were 
pleased to confer on him by the resolution passed the 
day before; and the high satisfaction it would have 
afforded him, could he have accepted it without in- 

uring the rights of the officers in the line of the 
army, and doing an evident injustice to his colleagues 
in the family of the commander-in-chicf; that hav- 
ing been a spectator of the convulsions occasioned in 
the army by disputes of rank, he held the tranquillity 
of it too dear to be instrumental in disturbing it, 
and therefore entreated Congress to suppress the re- 
solve of yesterday, offering him an intended honor.” 
In this relinquishment, there was a victory gained by 
patriotism over self-love. Colonel Laurens loved 
military fame and rank; but he loved his country 
more, and sacrificed the former, to preserve the peace 
and promote the interest of the latter. 

In 1779, Colonel Laurens repaired to South Carolina, 
as the British army were directing their military op- 
erations chiefly against the Southern States. As his 
native State was to be the theatre of war, he had a 
two-fold desire to battle for its defence in the post of 
danger, which was always the object of his preference. 

In May, 1779, with a party of light troops under his 
command, he had a skirmish with the enemy. In 
endeavoring to obstruct their progress towards 
Charleston, he received a wound. This was no sooner 
cured, than he rejoined the army, and was engaged 
in the unsuccessful attack on Savannah, on the ninth 
of October of the same year. To prepare for the de- 
fence of Charleston, the reduction of which was 
known to be contemplated by the British, was the 
first object of attention among the officers of the 
army. To this, Colonel Laurens devoted all the en- 
ergies of his active mind. 

In the progress of the siege, which commenced in 
1780, the success of defensive operations became 
doubtful. Councils of war were often held; many of 
the citizens were known to desire a surrender, as a 
termination of their toils and dangers. In these 
councils, Colonel Laurens advocated the abandon- 
ment of the front lines, and to retire to new ones, to 
be erected within the old ones, and torisk an assault. 
When these spirited measures were opposed, on the 
suggestion that the inhabitants preferred a capitula- 
tion, he declared that he would direct his sword to 
the heart of the first citizen who would urge a capit- 
ulation, against the opinion of the e -in- 
chief. When his superior officers, convinced of the 
inefficacy of further resistance, were disposed to sur- 
render on terms of capitulation, he yielded to the 
necessity of the case, and became a prisoner of war. 
This reverse of fortune gave him an opportunity to 





serve his country in a higher line than he ever yet 
had done. He was soon exchanged, and reinstated 
in a capacity for acting. In expediting an exchange, 
Congress had the ulterior view of sending him as a 
special minister to Paris, that he might urge the ne- 
cessity of a vigorous co-operation on the part of 
France with the United States, against Great Britain. 
Congress appointed him, and he sailed for France; 
and there, in conjunction with Doctor Franklin, the 
Count De Vergennes, and the Marquis De Castries, 
was arranged the plan of the campaign for 1781, 
which eventuated in the surrender of Lord Cornwal- 
lis, and finally in the termination of the war. 

Within six months from the day Colonel Laurens 
left America, he returned to it, and brought with him 
the concerted plan of combined operations. 


make a verbal report of his negotiations to Congress, 
and in three days set out to resume his place as one 
of the aids of General Washington. The American 
and French armies were about to commence the 
siege of Yorktown. In the course of it, Colonel Lau- 
rens, as second in command with his fellow-aid, Col- 
onel Al ler Hamilton, assisted in storming and 
taking an advanced British redoubt, which expedited 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. The articles of 
capitulation were arranged by Colonel Laurens, on 
behalf uf the American army. 

Charleston and a part of South Carolina still re- 
mained in the power of the British. Colonel Laurens 
at once repaired to South Carolina, to assist in recov- 
ering his native State. He was immediately elected 
a representative to the State Legislature, which con- 
vened in January, 1782, at Jacksonberough, within 
thirty-five miles of Cic:leston, which at that time 
was held as a British garrison. His eloquence was 
then put in requisition for the public service. He 
was an advocate of every energetic measure of de- 
fence and offence, but declined all civil honors, pre- 
ferring to serve his country in the field. He then 
joined the Southern army, commanded by General 
Greene. 

During the summer of 1782, he took a fever, and 
was sick in bed, when an expedition was undertaken 
against a party of British, which had made an incur- 
sion into the country. Colonel Laurens rose from his 
sick bed, and joined his countrymen. While leading 
an advance party, he received a shot, which, on the 
27th of August, 1782, put an end to his valuable life, 
at the early age of twenty-seven. 

“Colonel Laurens united the talents of a great offi- 
cer with the knowledge of the scholar and the engag- - 
ing manners of the gentleman, was the glory of the 
army, and the idol of his country. General Washing- 
ton, who selected him as his aid, and reposed in him 
the highest confidence, declared that he could dis- 
cover no fault in him, unless it was intrepidity, bor- 
dering upon rashness.” 








FATHER AND SON. 
One afternoon, in Ogdensburg, N. Y., an old man 
was jogging along, apparently in deep mediiation. 
On the other side of the street was a returned soldier, 
who, observing the old gentleman, started across to- 
wards him, accosting him as Mr. Wright. The old 
man did not appear io hear the soldier, until he was 
overtaken, and saluted with a ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. 
Wright?” 
The old gentleman half hesitatingly reached for- 
ward his hand, whici was heartily grasped by the 
soldier, and peered intently into his face, and re- 
plied: 
“Well, I declare, you have got the start of me this 
time.” 
* You ought to know me,” replied the soldier; “I 
used to work for you.” 
“ When?” asked the old man. 
*‘ Before the war,” said the soldier. 
“Are you sure?” inquired Mr. W. 
live, and what is my name?” 
“At Briar Hill, and your name is—— Wright,” said 
the soldier. 
“ Well, this is strange; sw long did you work for 
me?” the old man inquired. 
* A good many years,” was the response. 
“And yet Ido not recognize you. What is your 
name?” 
“Albert Wright,” said the soldier. 
At this announcement, the old man dropped his 
cane, and fell upon the soldier’s breast, exclaiming: 
** My God! is this my son Albert?” 
The scene which followed is beyond description. 
The son embraced the father. Both wept tears of joy. 
The old man danced with delight, and in his terpsi- 
chorean feat cut a pigeon wing—double chassa—half 
right and left—do se do—alamand left—and balance, 
all in a style which indicated that he had quite for- 
gotten his age or infirmities,and wound up his de- 
lightful performance, by exclaiming: 

“‘ Wouldn’t the old oman give her eyes to know 
this!” 

For some minutes the two men engaged in these 

immoderate exhibitions of love and affection, and 
then went off together. 
A lady, who witnessec the happy meeting of father 
and son, informs us that she was so interested in the 
scene, that several little tears or joy-drops, came 
from the well of her own heart, and masle their es- 
cape from her eyes, before she knew what they were 
about. She inferred from the conversation that Al- 
bert had long been given up by his parents as dead. 
There must have been a joyous time at the elder 
Wright's that evening. 





“Where do I 





Adam and Eve, after eating the anple, discovered 





they were a pair. 


Anxious to rejoin the army, he was allowed to 
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The Worlds in Miniature, 


I MET HER IN THE MOSSY DELL. 
I met her in the mossy dell, 
The flowers were blooming fair; 
She had their lovely blossoms 
Entwined within her hair. 
But, O! she smiled not on me, 
Her look was one of scorn; 
So coldly did she spurn me 
On that bright azure morn. 
But why should she disdain me ? 
Why should she slight each vow ? 
She dreams not that the fire of love 
Burns in my bosom now. 
Yet though she scorns me from her, 
And bids me leave her side, 
I never can forget her— 
I leave her in her pride! 

A lady, upon taking her seat in @ horse-car, in 
Washington, the other day, felt something moving 
under her dress. She immediately seized that por- 
tion of her dress where she noticed the movement, 
and then called the conductor, who expressed the 
opinion that “there was something there alive,” 
which proved to be correct, for after beating the 
place a while where the movement was, a dead rat 
dropped to the floor. 

A story is told of a vain New York young lady, 
who, dissatisfied with her good but irregular teeth, 
had fifteen of them pulled out to make room for a 
new and false set. In vain the dentist wished to 
spare her eye-teeth ; she would have them out. Ner- 
vous prostration followed the operation, and she died 
a victim to her pride, and leaving the set of fulse 
teeth she had ordered uncalled for. 


A new married couple went to Niagara on a visit, 
and the gentleman, in order to convince his dear that 
he was as brave as he was gallant, resolved to go 
down into the “cave of the winds.” She, of course, 
objected; but finding that he was determined, affec- 
tionately requested him to leave his pocket-book and 
watch behind. 

While Ireland has its Fenians, Finland has its Fe- 
nomanians. In 1809, Sweden was compelled to yield 
Finland to Russia. Since thena Swedish propaganda 
has been going on in the ceded country, and the 
Swedes hope some day to have their former depen- 
dence returned. But there are two parties in Fin- 
land; one desiring to return to the old rule of Stock- 
holm, the other deprecating Swedish influence and 
intervention, and seeking to establish a Finnish re- 
public. The latter are Fenomanians. In the mean- 
while Russia looks on content. 

A locomotive at the station of Bussoleno, near Tu- 
rin, Italy, lately ran through a brick wall and intoa 
cafe. It is supposed the engi and stoker were 
asleep. No one was killed, but a servant maid, 
sleeping in a room over the cafe, was scalded by 
escaping steam from the engine. 





At General Grant’s reception in Cincinnati, the 
other day, a tall, lank, sunburnt man pressed forward 
to take General Grant by the hand, and said to him, 
with marked emotion as he did so, ‘‘When Lee sur- 
rendered to you, I was in his army, but you are my 
general now.” 

A Nashville paper says that William L. Yancey 
came to his death by violence, dying from injuries 
received in a scuffle, in the rebel congress at Rich- 
mond, with Mr. Ben Hill, of Georgia. The lie was 
given by Mr. Hill, Yancey struck the first blow, and 
was hurled back against a desk, injuring his spine in 
such a manner that he never recovered. A vote of 
secrecy was passed in the rebel congress, and the 
incident is now told for the first time in print. 

The Paris gossips get off a rich joke on the distin- 
guished Frenchman, M. Emile Girardin, who lately 
gave a dinner in Paris to Abd-el-Kader, and during 
the conversation, said, “I shall be happy to present 
you with my Two Sisters,” meaning his new play of 
that name. In translating, the explanation that it 
was Girardin’s play was left out, and the emir politely 
replied that “he would be very happy to accept the 
ladies, although his harem was quite full.” 

An extraordinary electrical phenomenon occurred 
recently in the forest of Chantilly. About three 
e’clock in the afternoon a waterspuut passed across 
the forest, in less than five minutes destroying almost 
everything in its passage for a width of fifty yards, 
and a length of nearly five miles. About six hundred 
trees, many of them oaks of large size, were either 
broken off close to the ground, or torn up by the 
roots and shivered to splinters. Two of the rides, re- 
served for exercising horses, were 80 blocked up with 
broken trees as to be altogether impassable, 

Ancient custom in Italy permitted a knight in im- 
poverished circumstances to hang up his sword, to 
abandon his knighthood, and to engage in commerce. 
When by its practice he had accumulated sufficient 


pers in this politically dull and oppressively hot 
weather. One little fact, which does not find a place 
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in courtly journals, is the ‘little bili’ which the inn- 
keeper at Neufchatel is said to have presented for 
thirty-six hours’ board and lodging for his majesty 
and suite. It amounted only to 30,000 francs—$6000.” 








wealth, he was at liberty to resume hie title and posi- 
| tion. This has been the case with Signor Natoli, the 
| new Italian minister of the Interior, He was a baron 
of Sicily, but being extremely poor, he laid aside his 
title some years ago and became a servant in a com- 
mercial house at Genoa. He has now resumed his 
title with his bettered fortunes. 
A Paris letter says :—“ The emperor's visit to Swit- 
zerland still helps to eke out the columns of the pa- 
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country in a higher line than he ever yet 
He was soon hanged, and reinstat 
wity for acting. In expediting an exchange, 
shad the ulterior view of sending him as a 
\inister to Paris, that he might urge the ne- 
fa vig tion on the part of 
vith the United s States, against Great Britain. 
appointed him, and he sailed for France; 
-@, in conjunction with Doctor Franklin, the 
e Vergennes, and the Marquis De Castries, 
anged the plan of the campaign for 1781, 
ventuated in the surrender of Lord Cornwal- 
finally in the termination of the war. 
a 8ix months from the day Colonel Laurens 
rica, he returned to it, atid brought with him 
erted plan of combined operations. 








 % int ts 


fs : verbal report of his negotiations to Congress, 
hree days set out to resume his place as one 
ids of General Washington. The American 
nch armies were about to commence the 
Yorktown. In the course of it, Colonel Lau- 
second in command with his fellow-aid, Cul- 
‘xander Hamilton, assisted in storming and 
in advanced British redoubt, which expedited 
ender of Lord Cornwallis. The articles of 
ition were arranged by Colonel Laurens, on 
f the American army. 
eston and a part of South Carolina still re- 
in the power of the British. Colonel Laurens 
repaired to South Carolina, to assist in recov- 
3 native State. He was immediately elected 
entative to the State Legislature, which con- 
n January, 1782, at Jacksonborough, within 
.ive miles of Charleston, which at that time 
las a British garrison. His eloquence was 
itin requisition for the public service. He 
advocate of every energetic measure of de- 
id offence, but declined all civil honors, pre- 
toserve his country in the field. He then 
he Southern army, commanded by General 


imvig 


ig the summer of 1782, he took a fever, and 
k in bed, when an expedition was undertaken 
a party of British, which had made an incur- 
o the country. Colonel Laurens rose from his 
d, and joined his countrymen. While leading 
wce party, he received a shot, which, on the 
August, 1782, put an end to his valuable life, 
satly age of twenty-seven. 
mel Laurens united the talents of a great offi- 
a the knowledge of the scholar and the engag- . 
nners of the gentleman, was the glory of the 
nee Avia and the idol of his country. General Washing- 
: 10 selected him as his aid, and reposed in him 
a jhest confidence, declared that he could dis- 
.0 fault in him, unless it was intrepidity, bor- 
; upon rashness.” 





FATHER AND SON. 

mh? . afternoon, in Ogdensburg, N. Y., an old man 

i -t ‘ gging along, apparently in deep mediiation. 
rz 4. cv other side of the street was a returned soldier, 

‘bserving the old gentleman, started across to- 


De “ae him, accosting him as Mr. Wright. The old 


au ‘ id not appear to hear the soldier, until he was 

wi ken, and saluted with a ‘“ How do you do, Mr. 
1 ‘ " dae ut?” 

Docte esters old gentleman half hesitatingly reached for- 

v1 9 his haud, which was heartily grasped by the 

iit G9 » c, and peered intently into his face, and re- 


vell, I declare, you have got the start of me this 


ou ought to know me,” replied the soldier; I 
(o work for you.” 
hen?” asked the old man. 
‘ sefore the war,” said the soldier. 
re you sure?” inquired Mr. W. “Where do I 
, and what is my name?” 
i ; Briar Hill, and your name is—— Wright,” said 
’ ' .> soldier. 
Vell, this is strange; how long did you work for 
’ the old man inquired. 
' .\ good many years,’’ was the response. 
ind yet Ido not recognize you. What is your 
: 9” 
slbert Wright,” said the soldier. 
this announcement, the old man dropped his 
. and fell upon the soldier’s breast, exclaiming: 
Ty God! is this my son Albert?” 

«ue scene which followed is beyond description. 
son embraced the father. Both wept tears of joy. 
old man danced with delight, and in his terpsi- 
ean feat cut a pigeon wing—double chassa—half 

't and left—do se do—alamand left—and balance, 
‘na style which indicated that he had quite for- 
vn his age or infirmities, and wound up his de- 
.iful performance, by exclaiming: 
Wouldn't the old woman give her eyes to know 
1r some minutes the two men engaged in these 
oderate exhibitions of love and affection, and 
soon went off together. 
lady, who witnessed the happy meeting of father 
‘ son, informs us that she was so interested in the 
e, that several little tears or joy-drops, came 
1 the well of her own heart, and made their es- 
from her eyes, before she knew what they were 
it. She inferred from the conversation that Al- 
had long been given up by his parents as dead. 
re must have been a joyous time at the elder 
ght’s that evening. 





.dam and Eve, after eating the apple, discovered 
’ were a pair, 


us to rejoin the army, he was allowed to 
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The World in Miniature. 


I MET HER IN THE MOSSY DELL. 
I met her in the mossy dell, 
The flowers were blooming fair; 
She had their lovely blossoms 
Entwined within her hair. 
But, O! she smiled not on me, 
Her look was one of scorn; 
So coldly did she spurn me 
On that bright azure morn. 
But why should she disdain me ? 
Why should she slight each vow ? 
She dreams not that the fire of love 
Burns in my bosom now. 
Yet though she scorns me from her, 
And bids me leave her side, 
I never can forget her— 
I leave her in her pride! 


A lady, upon taking her seat in a horse-car, in 
Washington, the other day, felt something moving 
under her dress. She immediately seized that por- 





tion of her dress where she noticed the movement, 
and then called the conductor, who expressed the 
opinion that “there was something there alive,” 
which proved to be correct, for after beating the 
place a while where the movement was, a dead rat 
dropped to the floor. 
A story is told of a vain New York young lady, 
who, dissatisfied with her good but irregular teeth, 
° had fifteen of them pulled out to make room for a 
new and false set. In vain the dentist wished to 
spare her eye-teeth ; she would have them out. Ner- 
vous prostration followed the operation, and she died 
a victim to her pride, and leaving the set of false 
teeth she had ordered uncalled for. 
A new married couple went to Niagara on a visit, 
and the gentleman, in order to convince his dear that 
he was as brave as he was gallant, resolved to go 
down into the “cave of the winds.” She, of course, 
objected; but finding that he was determined, affec- 
tionately requested him to leave his pocket-book and 
watch behind. 

While Ireland has its Fenians, Finland has its Fe- 
nomanians. In 1809, Sweden was compelled to yield 
Finland to Russia. Since thena Swedish propaganda 
has been going on in the ceded country, and the 
Swedes hope some day to have their former depen- 
dence returned. But there are two parties in Fin- 
land; one desiring to return to the old rule of Stock- 
holm, the other deprecating Swedish influence and 
intervention, and seeking to establish a Finnish re- 
public. The latter are Fenomanians. In the mean- 
while Russia looks on content. 

A locomotive at the station of Bussoleno, near Tu- 
rin, Italy, lately ran through a brick wall and into a 
cafe. It is supposed the engineer and stoker were 
asleep. No one was killed, but a servant maid, 
sleeping in a room over the cafe, was scalded by 
escaping steam from the engine. 

At General Grant’s reception in Cincinnati, the 
other day, a tall, lank, sunburnt man pressed forward 
to take General Grant by the hand, and said to him, 
with marked emotion as he did so, ‘‘ When Lee sur- 
rendered to you, I was in his army, but you are my 
general now.” 

A Nashville paper says that William L. Yancey 
came to his death by violence, dying from injuries 
received in a scuffle, in the rebel congress at Rich- 
mond, with Mr. Ben Hill, of Georgia. The lie was 
given by Mr. Hill, Yancey struck the first blow, and 
was hurled back against a desk, injuring his spine in 
such a manner that he never recovered. A vote of 
secrecy was passed in the rebel congress, and the 
incident is now told for the first time in print. 

The Paris gossips get off a rich joke on the distin- 
guished Frenchman, M. Emile Girardin, who lately 
gave adinner in Paris to Abd-el-Kader, and during 
the conversation, said, “I shall be happy to present 
you with my Two Sisters,” meaning his new play of 
that name. In translating, the explanation that it 
was Girardin’s play was left out, and the emir politely 
replied that “he would be very happy to accept the 
ladies, although his harem was quite full.” 

An extraordinary electrical phenomenon occurred 
recently in the forest of Chantilly. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon a waterspout passed across 
the forest, in less than five minutes destroying almost 
everything in its passage for a width of fifty yards, 
and a length of nearly five miles. About six hundred 
trees, many of them oaks of large size, were either 
broken off close to the ground, or torn up by the 
roots and shivered to splinters. Two of the rides, re- 
served for exercising horses, were so blocked up with 
broken trees as to be altogether impassable. 

Ancient custom in Italy permitted a knight in im- 
poverished circumstances to hang up his sword, to 
abandon his knighthood, and to engage in commerce. 

When by its practice he had accumulated suflicient 
| wealth, he was at liberty to resume his title and posi- 
| tion. This has been the case with Signor Natoli, the 
i ¥ new Italian minister of the Interior. He was a baron 
of Sicily, but being extremely poor, he laid aside his 


title some years ago and became a servant in a com- 
mercial house at Genoa. He has now resumed his 











A Paris letter says :—“ The emperor’s visit to Swit- 
zerland still helps to eke out the columns of the pa- 
pers in this politically dull and oppressively hot 
weather. One little fact, which does not find a place 
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in courtly journals, is the ‘little bill’ which the inn- 
keeper at Neufchatel is said to have presented for 
thirty-six hours’ board and lodging for his majesty 


the slaughter of 43,870 head of game. 

for the widow of one of their murdered comrades. 
marle will be $30,000. 

Soldier’s Empty Sleeve.” 

in England. 

fashi She decli 


opinion is, “ let it alone.” 


Buch am Wittle. 


General Hooker has married a lady of Cincinnati. 
A hunting match in New Hampshire resulted in 


The policemen of New York have bought a cottage 
Lieutenant Cushing’s prize money by the Albe- 
A young lady in New York is lecturing upon “ The 
Victor Emmanuel’s second son is enjoying himself 
Victoria is again asked to come out, and set the 


, like a sensible woman. 
The Hoosac Tunnel is once more agitated, and the 





The king of Hanover has written an opera called 
“The Hermit of Peloponnesus.” 
King Leopold bas given up his ideas of dying, and 
at last accounts was reviewing troops. 
A two million dollar hotel is to be built at Central 
Park, New York. 
Prince Joseph Bonaparte bequeathed the greater 
part of his fortune to Madame Ristori. 
England bags about $38,730 per annum by taxing 
race horses. 
The New Zealanders constructed redoubts that 
completely defeated the Armstrong guns. 
The Princess of Russia narrowly escaped death by 
a railway accident. 
There is an animated real estate speculation going 
on in New York. 
General Sickles says we have an European account 
tosettlesomeday. Some years hence is time enough. 
Governor Andrew will stick to Massachusetts as 
long as he lives. 
Adulterating butter with lard is the latest dodge, 
suggested by high prices. 
It is a lie to state that General Grant is in favor of 
interfering in Mexican affairs. 
General Slocum does not believe in Freedmen’s 
Bureaus. 
A man 61 years of age in Boone county, Missouri, 
is cutting a new set of teeth. 
Cape Cod cranberries sell in London for $1 a bottle. 
A drinking gentleman in New York killed a bar- 
keeper for refusing him credit for beer. 
The Infant Ravel, at the Theatre Comique, is the 
most wonderful child we ever saw. 
There were 23,408 emigrants arrived at New York 
last month. 
The negroes in Mobile think of establishing a news- 
paper. 
In the strikes of mechanics, a wheelwright should 
be selected as spokesman. 
General Grant has received a splendid bed-quilt 
from some lady friends. 
Dr. Carlyon describes a dinner-party as “a hospit- 
able attempt upon your life.” 
Matilda Heron played “Camille” in Memphis, for 
the benetit of the Fenians. 
General Hitchcock says Secretary Stanton was al- 
ways ready to exchange prisoners, man for man. 
The first of the Cuba line of steamers has sailed 
from Boston. 
Thiers sold his “ History of Florence” for the sum 
of £20,000. 
The Italian Sangrados are still slaying. They ac- 
tually bleed in cholera. 
The clergymen in Philadelphia have taken to play- 
ing base ball, for exercise. 
A lady was assaulted, drugged and robbed, while 
riding in Central Park, New York. 
Alexander H. Stephens, and other prominent men, 
have been released on parole. 
Champ Ferguson, the noted guerrilla, is to be 
hanged. 
General Banks is the luckiest politician in the 
country. He will go to Congress. 
A negro suffrage paper has been started in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
Since the Miss Harris murder the sale of revolvers 
to ladies has been alarmingly great. 
One of the first families of New York is in great 
distress at the marriage of their son with the cook. 
Since January there have been 14,717,920 gallons 
of petroleum exported. 
The Spanish clergy are very angry with their 
queen, politically. 
One whole English tamily—six persons—died one 
after the other, of cholera, in Malta. 








~ Marriages. 


In this city, by ane oat? Ellis, Mr. Robert H. Buck and 
Miss Julia W. Flete 
By_ Rev. Mr. Miles, “ir. William I. Goodrich and Miss 
Bertha M. Wightm 
At South paren ‘by Rev. Mr. Lecompte, Mr. Van 
Rensselaer Wood, of New York 4 and Miss } as tea Scott. 
At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. William 
Pratt and Miss ane P. Jones 
At Concord, by Rev. Mr. “Reynolds, Mr. William H. 
Forbes, of Milton, and Miss Edith Emerson. 
At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Young, Mr. Rufus K. Parker, 
of Laconia. N. H., and Miss Anne M. Woods, of Boston. 


Deaths. 

In this city, Captain James C. Rogers, 35; Mr. J. Loring 
Meacham, 40: Mr. Erastus H. Doolittle, 60; Mr. Nathaniel 
D. Hubbard, 44. 

At Charlestown, Miss Emily Jane Dexter, 18. 

At Roxbury, Mr. John H. Bates, .§ 

At Dorcheste r, Mrs. Eliza R. Bro 

At East Somerville, Miss Madeline a 11. 

At Cambridgeport, Miss Katie F. Reed, 2 

At East Lexington, Mr. J. A. sg a 49. 

At Waltham, Mr. Charles Ford, 86 

At Watertown, Miss Josephine M. “Me. ears, 21. 


























and suite. It amounted only to 30,000 francs—$6000.” 


Che Pouscheeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Soda Jumbles. 

One quart of flour, two teaspoonsful of cream tar- 
tar, one teaspoonful of soda stirred into the flour, 
two cups of sugar and one of butter rubbed together ; 
cold milk enough to make a dough just stiff enough 
to roll, and cut into jumbles. Bake as soon as made, 
in a quick oven. When rolled in sugar, instead of 
flour, they are much nicer. 





Raised Doughnuts. 

Two cups of sugar and six cups of flour sifted to- 
gether, one pint of milk and a piece of butter the size 
of two eggs warmed together, and spice to the taste; 
add half a cup of good yeast. Mix all this into a stiff 
dough, and set it to rise four or five hours. Roll it 
thin; cut it into any shape you please, and fry in hot 
lard. 


Soda Gingerbread. 

Two quarts of flour, two teaspoonsful of cream tar- 
tar, one teaspoonful of soda, three cups of butter, four 
of sugar, one of yellow ginger, and milk enough to 
make a stiff paste to roll very thin. Butter the tin 
sheets, and roll the paste on the tins very thin. To 
be cut in squares, and baked quickly. 








Lemon Cake. 

One teacupful of butter and three of sugar; rub 
them to a cream, and stir into them the yolks of five 
eggs well beaten, one cup of milk, the juice and 
grated peel of one lemon, the whites of five eggs, and 
sift in as lightly as possible four cupsof flour. Baked 
in shallow pans about half an hour. 





Hard Sugar Gingerbread. 

One cup of butter, two of sugar, three eggs, one 
cup of sour milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, half a 
cup of ginger, and flour enough to make a stiff paste. 
Roll it in sugar, as thin as possible, on tin sheets. 
Mark it in squares with a cake-cutter, and bake very 
quickly. 


Molasses Cake. 

Half a pint of and a t pful of butter 
mixed together; one cupful of milk, one teaspoonful 
of saleratus, fourteen tablespoonsful of flour, two 
tablespoonsful of ginger, three eggs, and a little fine 
orange peel. Bake it in a tin pan, half an hour. 





Soda Doughnuts. 

Two quarts of flour, four teaspoonsful of cream 
tartar, two teaspoonsful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of mace, and two teacupsful of 
fine sugar. Mix it with cold milk to a dough; roll it 
rather thin; cut in shape, and fry in hot lard. 





Soft Sugar Gingerbread. 

One cup of butter and two of sugar beaten togeth- 
er, one cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, 
four eggs, five cups of flour, and half a cup of yellow 
ginger. Bake it in thin pans thirty minutes. 














TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ory The Priva- 
teer of 1376. By Sy_tvanvus Coss, J 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, “The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBinso 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANUS CosBB, JE. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: F $m The Tory 
and his League. By Sytvanvs Coss 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: sony She Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENI 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: omy The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mayor Ben: PERLEY PooRE. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, 7p scam 
= Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 
SERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LigEUTENANT MURRAY 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 

liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 

original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 

price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishment, and 

the copyright is secured according to law. e will send 

single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 

or five copies, ‘post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: ors The Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. Dcuriv 

THE FOREST RANGER: . ‘The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WIL 

RosALTes: : or, aa Punta at Kentucky. By 

k. J. H. RoBInso: 

THE OUTLAW: “er, The Female Bandit. By 
aon wietean MURRA 

THE V DETTA: aii = Secret of Confession. 

By veanens A. DURIVAG 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 

Old Powder House. By Harry HareEwoop LEECH. 

ORPHA’'S —* or, The Path of Error. By 

GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 

dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
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THE BIRD AND THE BROOK. 


A brook, beneath the hawthorn trees, 
In quietude ran ever; 

Its bosom seldom felt the breeze, 
Its song was silent never. 

And, through the springtide of the year, 
A golden-crested linnet 

Sat on the hawthorn bushes near, 
To see herself within it. 


And every day at morn she came, 
And came again at even, 
Awhile the sun with purple flame 
Lit up the western heaven. 
She chose the most o'erhanging spray, 
And perched herself apon it, 
To view, in her familiar way, 
The feathers on her bonnet. 


But one day when she came, the brook 
Was turbulent and fretful, 
No more reflecting back her look, 
Of all her charms forgetful. 
The wind upon its bosom smote 
With sound of solemn warning— 
O, plaintive was the linnet's note 
That night, until the morning! 


Then all the long succeeding day 
She sighed—'twas sad to hear her— 
For still the brook was sullen-gray, 
The waters grew no clearer. 
And even while the eventide 
Foretold a fair to-morrow, 
She laid her little head beside 
The brook, and died for sorrow. 


O linnet, though your willing throat 
Has lost its gloss and glory, 

In death you sing a sweeter note, 
And tell a truer story. 

And this is all your song at last, 
Sung in a nation’s hearing: 

“‘The man who grieves for pleasures past, 

May lose the pleasure nearing."* 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 





FRED ORDWAY'S VACATION. 


TUESDAY evening came, and with it all the mem- 
bers of “ Our Young Folks’ Club,” making the libra- 
ry at Mr. Johnson’s musical with their merry voices, 
and radiant with their happy faces. 

The customary seats were taken, the journal read 
by the secretary, and then the slips of paper were 
drawn to ascertain who should entertain the company 
with an account of their vacation. This time the lot 
came to Fred Ordway. Every one seemed pleased 
with this, for Fred was one of those boys who had a 
good time anywhere, and was always willing to tell 
about it. 

**T spent my vacation down east,” he commenced, 
“and a right jolly time 1 hat, too. The way I came to 
go there, was this: A man by the name of Bragdon 
owed my father some money; it used to be quite a 
sum, but father took potatoes and squashes of him in 
part pay, and now and then he would get a little 
cash, but money wasn’t as plenty with Bragdon as 
vegetables, so father began to think he should never 
get his pay. But when I asked him to let me go 
somewhere and spend my vacation, he thought it 
would be a good idea for me to go down and board 
out a good part of this bill. Mr. Bragdon had a good 
farm in a pleasant town, and I was much pleased at 
the plan. I had heard also that he had ason of 
about my age, who] thought would be a good play- 
mate for me. So I got all ready, and took the morn- 
ing train fur Portland. We rode along very well for 
about twenty miles, when suddenly the fF gers 
were startled by two sharp, short whistles from the 
engine. The brakemen seized the brakes, and turn- 
ed them as quick as they could, while some of the 
passengers pushed up the windows, and thrust their 
heads out. Iasked the man next to me what the 
matter was, and he said he guessed there was some- 
thing on the track, most likely acow. The train by 
this time was going pretty slow, and in a few minutes 
we heard a thump, and felt a slight jar. We all 
looked out the windows, and there, on the side of the 
road, was a poor old cow, all mangled and broken; 
on a large stone, near by, sat a woman, crying with 
all her might. The cars stopped, in order to see if 
any damage was done to the train, and somebody 
proposed taking a collection for the poor woman. A 
hat was passed through the train, and nearly every 
one contributed something; and I shall never forget 
the gratitude which she expressed when the contents 
of the hat were poured into her lap, and she was told 
that it was all for her. Her grief was turned to joy, 
for the money was sufficient to buy a much better 
cow than the one she had lost. I could not help 
thinking, as the cars moved on and left her, how 
much misery might be turned into gladness,»if every 
one would contribute a little on such occasions as 
this. 

“Not long after this, the cars stopped at a small sta- 
tion, and a young man got in, who took a seat by the 
side of me. At first he took a newspaper from his 
pocket, and read for some time; then he folded it up 
carefully, and turning to me, he asked how far I was 
travelling. I told him I was going down as far as 

Poland, to pass my vacation, and should board with 
Mr. Bragdon. 

“ ¢Well, I pity you, if you are going to board at old 
Bragdon’s,’ said he. 








*T felt a little alarmed at this remark, and very 
naturally inquired ‘ why?’ 

‘** Because that son Eb. of his will get you into 
more scrapes in a week, than you can get out of ina 
month, Everybody in the town thinks he is a nui- 
sance,’ replied the stranger. 

“ This piece of information rather dampened the 
pleasure which I had anticipated from my visit. I 
knew there was a boy named Eben Bragdon, but I 
had never heard anything of his character, and I 
thought it might probably be a story originated by 
some jealous person. In further conversation with 
my new acquaintance, I learned that he lived in Po- 
land, and his name was Dustin. He was well ac- 
quainted with the Bragdon family, and promised to 
show me many curious places which the town pos- 
sessed. We stopped for an hour or two in Portland, 
seeing the city, which is a very beautiful one, adorn- 
ed with handsome buildings and splendid shade-trees. 
The Portland people are very proud of their city, 
and they have reason to be. 

“At last the time came for us to continue our jour- 
ney, and we started on the Grand Rrunk Railway, 
and rode to New Gloucester, which is within a mile 

of Poland. Mr. Dustin thought as it was so pleas- 
ant, we would walk over, although a sort of stage 
was there, which would have carried us for twenty- 
tive cents. As it was, I sent my trunk byit. Dustin 
said it was nearer to ‘cut across’ the fields, as the 
road wound around in almost a semi-circle; so we 
climbed over the stone wall, and walked toward the 
village of Poland, which could be seen in the distance. 
We could see the stagecuach, driven rapidly along 
the road, and we hurried to see if we could get to the 
road ahead of it. A grove of trees lay between us 
and the fence, and we made all the haste we could to 
get through it, but there were a great many wild 
vines, which caught in our feet, and impeded us, so 
that when we finally got out of the woods, the coach 
had passed by, and disappeared around acurve. As 
we were climbing over the fence, Dustin spied some- 
thing lying in the dust, some ways ahead of us. At 
first it looked like a man, all doubled up; but as we 
approached nearer, we found it was a trunk broken 
vpen, and the contents lying around it. I was still 
further surprised to recognize it as my own trunk, 
and I felt rather exasperated with the driver, who 
had let it fell off so carelessly. There was no use in 
grumbling then, so we gathered the things together, 
and replaced them in the trunk, and carried it to the 
side of the road and left it in a safe place among the 
bushes, where we could come and get it. Dustin said 
[had better make some mark, so as to know just 
where it was; so I took my knife, and cut a notch in 
the fence, right opposite the place. 

“It was not long after this that we arrived at the 
village, and the first place we visited was the stage- 
‘fiice. The driver was there, and when he saw me, 
he hastened to tell how he had lost my trunk, how 
sorry he was, and promising to pay for it. He said 
that he found the cord cut which bound it on to the 
back of his stage, showing that it was done by some 
one willfully, and he had not the least doubt that it 
was Eb. Bragidlon who did it. The poor fellow felt 
quite relieved, when I told him the trunk was safely 
hid in the bushes, and he took me right back to the 
place and got it, and then drove me up to the Brag- 
dons’ house. Dustin did not accompany us, but said 
zood-by at the stage-office, aud said he would call 
and see me in a few days. 

“Mr. Bragdon’s farmhouse was a large, old-fash- 
ioned structure, with a gambrel roof, and a shed con- 
necting it with the great barn behind. All the fam- 
ily were at home, including the notorious Eben, who, 
I noticed, did not appear willing to be seen by the 
coach-driver, but went up stairs and staid till he was 
gone. We had a good supper, and when bedtime 
came, I was assigned a portion of Eben’s bed. It was 
in a pleasant chamber, which had one window in it, 
and this was directly over a shed, the roof of which 
sloped nearly tc the ground. The bedstead was a 
good wide one, and placed side to the wall. Eben 
took a cent from his pocket, and proposed tossing up, 
to see who should have choice of sides of the bed. I 
told him he needn’t take that trouble, for it made no 
difference to me which side I slept on. 

“*¢ Well,’ said he, ‘ then I’ll take the outside.’ 

“Twas soon undressed, and being very tired, fell 
fast asleep. Some time after, I was awakened by 
cold air blowing on me, and was surprised to see the 
window wide open, which was shut when I went to 
bed; my wonder increased, when I found myself 
alone in the bed. I jumped up i diately, and go- 
ing to the window, saw my bed-fellow creeping cau- 
tiously down the shed roof, from which he dropped 
to the ground. I was wide awake in an instant, and 
determined to see what was going on; 80, hastily 
pulling on my clothes, I climbed out of the window, 
and followed. 

“Taking the direction which I saw Eben take, I 
soon came in sight of him. He hurried along pretty 
rapidly, until he came to a small bridge, which cross- 
ed a little brook; here he stopped, and took from un- 
der the planking a bundle. With this he continued 
his walk, until he came to the old church, which 
stood in the middle of the village. Taking a key trom 
his pocket, he opened the door, and went in, shutting 
the door after him, but not locking it, for I followed 
very gently, and was soon inside, unbeknown to him. 

«Eben then unrolled his bundle, and took a white 
linen dress from it, and also a tall white cap, and put 
them on. J then saw that he intended to personate 
a ghost, and give the old church the very unenviable 
reputation of being haunted. Having buttoned the 
clothes securely about him, Eben stood at one of the 








1 went softly to another window, to witnexs the effect 
also. We had not long to wait, for it was not very 
late, and the streets by no means deserted. 

“The first one who came in sight, was an old lady, 
who had been to a bakery for some yeast, and was 
carrying it carefully home in a pitcher; just as she 
reached that part of the street in front of the meet- 
ing-house windows, she glanced up, saw the white 
figure, and, with a sudden start that spilled the yeast 
all over the front of her dress, she uttered a sharp 
scream, and ran away as fast as she could. This ap- 
peared to be great fun for Eben, who chuckled with 
delight at the success of his mischievous prank. 
Next came a boy, leading a gray horse. He, too, saw 
the strange form at the window, and leaving the 
horse to take care of himself, he sped away like the 
wind, never stopping to look behind him. For half 
an hour Eben amused himre'f by frightening people 
in this manner, until it seemed as if the story had 
got around that something was going on, for people 
began to collect on the other side, and watch the 
windows. 

“ Eben enjoyed this highly. He would walk from 
window to window, now showing himself for a second 
at one, and then at another. I kept quiet all the 
time, wondering what should induce a boy to leave 
his bed, and amuse himself in such a strange man- 
ner. It must have been a sheer love of mischief. 

“Just then I saw, hanging up in a recess under the 
pulpit stairs, a black silk gown, which it was custom- 
ary for the parson to wear when he was preaching, 
and it popped into my head that I might be a ghost 
as well as Eben, only black instead of white; so I put 
it on, and drawing a part of it over my head, I crept 
around a large pillar, and suddenly appeared directly 
in front of my bed-fellow. The effect was indeed 
laughable; the frightened ghost gave a high jump, 
and tripping his feet in the long white robe, he tum- 
bled over backwards, then scrambling up again, he 
darted down the aisle, with a velocity which only 
fear could have prompted. I followed close behind, 
and chased him through the church, up a flight of 
stairs to a sort of gallery. Along this he ran, to an- 
other door, and up he went a narrow, winding stair, 
till he reached the lofty belfry. I was behind him all 
the time, now and then calling to him in as ghostlya 
voice as I could make. The entrance to the belfry 
was by a trap door, which always had been left open, 
the cover leaning against the railing. Not caring to 
follow any further, I shut this cover down, fastening 
it on the under side, and then descended the stairs, 
replaced the silk gown on its hook, and returned 
home to my bed, feeling that I had got the ghost in a 
safe place, fur the night, at least. The moon had be- 
gun to rise, and by her light I could see the tall stee- 
ple of the meeting-house, standing like a sentinel 
over the sleepirg village, and I thought that I had 
squared accounts with Eben Bragdon, for letting my 
trunk off the stagecoach. 

“When I awoke in the morning, the sun was shin- 
ing brightly, and my first thoughts were of Eben— 
whether he had got through the night comfortably or 
net. Of course he was missed at the breakfast-table, 
but hardly any notice was taken of it by his parents, 
and I concluded to let matters take their own course. 
We hail not finished our breakfast, however, when 
Eben made his appearance, looking very forlorn and 
silly, accompanied by the sexton of the church, who, 
having been notified that the church was occupied 
by a phantom, pr ded thither, and after a 
thorough search, discovered the youthful ghost, tak- 
ing a hap on the floor of the belfry; he captured him 
easily, and brought him to his father. 

“ Eben felt badly enough, but he wisely concluded 
to confess the whole matter, and also related how a 
real ghost (as he thought) came forward and chased 
him, finally locking him in the steeple. There seem- 
ed to have been some foundation for this story, fur 
how could the scuttle or trap-door have been fastened 
on the under side, when the culprit was on the upper 
side? I was not observed when I left the church, as 
I made my exit by a side door, while every one was 
staring at the windows on the other side. 

“T did not think it worth while to solve the mys- 
tery then, preferring to wait a more suitable time. 
I felt pretty sure that Eben would not try to haunt a 
church again. He had certainly been pretty well 
punished, for, besides passing a most uncomfortable 
night in the steeple, his teeth chattering with fear 
lest the horrid thing which had chased him should 
return, he had to bear the odium of being exposed 
before every one as the boy who desecrated the house 
of God by playing ghost in it, besides causing pain to 
the passers-by, who were frightened; for fear is cer- 
tainly very painful. But besides this, Eben was pun- 
ished by his father, who felt greatly annoyed at his 
son’s actions, and the reputation for mischief which 
he had acquired. 

“Thus passed the first part of my vacation; but I 
have more to tell of what I did and saw in my visit to 
Poland. It is, however, too late to say any more to- 
night, so E will reserve the remainder of my story 

until our next meeting, when I will complete it.” 

All the Young Folks were satistied with this ar- 
rangement, for they were quite pleased with the in- 
cidents of Fred’s vacation. 








GIVING AWAY MONEY.—A man who drops a coin 
into a poor wretch’s hand, shows that he is not a stick 
or a stone, but he may be little more than a goose for 
all that, for a great naturalist tells us of a goose, 
which, having fallen in with a quantity of barley that 
a miller had spilled on the road, first filled its own 
stomach, and then walked up to its starving compan- 
ions, about half a mile distant, and called them to 





front windows, and waited to see the effect of his joke. 


the place, to share the benefit of its lucky discovery. 


Humsis of the Day. 
AN ORIENTLE ALLEGORY. 


BY PETROLEUM VY. NASBY. 


Wunst upon a time, long afore the flud, when man 
waz in his highly original and prime evil stait (wich 
menes that he wuz wickeder than hez ever bin since) 
uv sin, and wickidnis, Abou Ben Hadem flourisht in 
Abissinny, wich is a stait summers down east. 

Abou Ben Hadem wuz a profit. He hed bin in the 
profit bicnis fur sum 2 hundred yeers, and wuz hun- 
key at it. It wuz currently reportid and ginerally 
believed that he cocd beet enny profit in them east- 
ern countries, with wun hand tied behiad him. 

Wunst on a time, jest after he hed partaken uv his 
troogle brekfust uv porter-howse steak, stufft with 
Camden and Amboy oysters, and wuz a musin onto 
the mutability uv human affairs over a pint uv Rhine 
wine and a meershaum, wun uv the peasantry uv 
that country approacht. 

“Art thou Abou Ben Hadem?” interrogatid the 
stranger. 

“Tam he,” replied Abou; “ what wouldest thou 
with me?” 

* Behold in me wun whe is dissatisfied with his 
lot,” replide the inielligent yomaury. 

“All men are 80, my son,” retorted Abou. “I kin 
see sich in enny grocery. Life is made up uv dissat- 
isfacshuns. Wun wants riches, another fume, sum 
chase wun fleetin shadder, sum another, but alars! 
aller doomed to disappicr‘ment. Let us inwest in 
Harlem stox and dubble our munny—we repine that 
we dident by Oi! shares and treble it. But what 
woulkiest thou?” 

“Mighty Ben Hadem, my name is Norval—on the 
Grampian hills my father fed his flox a froogal swane, 
and when the old gentleman pegged out he willed em 
all 2 me. I sheer them sheep, and wash the wool, and 
card it and spin*?., and weave it and make it into 
garmence. Why, Abou, cood not Nacher hev made 
my sheep to grow rolls instid uv wool, and saved me 
the truble?” 

«My jentle frend,” replied Abou, ‘“‘go thy ways. 
Hentz4th thy sheep shel grow rells instid of wool.” 

(A week er sich a matter is sposed 2 hev elapst.) 

The sturdy yomanry returned. 

“Wat now?” sed Abou; “wuz not thy desire 
gratitied?” 

“Yea, muchly,” replied the high-mindid con- 
stitooent; “ the sheep grew rolls and good rolls tuo. 
But great Abou, why coodent Nacher, while she was 
about it, hey made the sheep grow yarn instid uv 
rolls?” 

“Go to thy nativ mountins—thy sheep shel grow 
fine yarn uv menny colors,” 

(Another week goes by.) 

“Agin here?” sed Abou. “Artest thou not satis- 
fiel? What woodest thou now?” 

“ Mighty profit, all things ez easy ez turnin Jack 
frum the bottom 2 thee. My sheep grow yarn. Is it 
askin too mutch to hev them grow cloth? Then 
wood my labor be litened—1 shood have but to cut it 
and sow it in 2 garmence.” 

* Be it so, but bother meno more. I um cheerman 
uv the Excootive Committy uv my ward, and the 
elekshun is but three weeks off. Go and be satisfide. 
Cloth it is.” 

(A week passes by like a dream.) 

“ Mighty Abou,”— 

“How now?—thy importunity displeases me. I 
hev 3 times grantid thy desire. Wat wantest thou 
now?” 

“Mighty Abou, trooly at thy bidden my Mereenos, 
which | importid frum Vermont, hev yeelded rolls 
and cloth. Why, O profit, coodent they jest as well 
grow clothing reidy made, with a Amerrykin watch 
in the fob, and a pocket-book filled with green bax 
anda plug uv Cavendish tobacker in the trousis 
pokkit? Grant me but this, and—” 

“Away, ongrateful, and let me see thy face no more. 
I grantid thy abserd wishes, to show that Nacher did 
jest all for us that we needed—that the balance we 
must work out ourselves—and that hed shedun more 
we wood still hev bin dissatistied. Atfust twas rolls, 
then yarn, then cloth, and now yoo want close reddy 
made. Go back—yer sheep grows common wool agin. 
Sposin 1 had givd yoo all yoo askt—wat, O miserable, 
wood yoo hev hed 2 do? You wood becuin lazy, filthy 
and rotten. Yvo wood loaf around groceries, mix in 
2 pollytix, and becum a noosance to yerself and 
friends. Laber is Heaven’s law. Nacher gives us 
the raw material, and to keep us busy, she requires 
us to work it into shape. Nacher gives us korn—it is 
our dooty to make it in2 whisky and sich other pro- 
dux ez go 2 sustane life. Without laber life is a cuss 
—with it weuir happy. A bizzy man haznt time to 
reflect upon wat a miserable cuss he is—wich reflex- 
ion in men uv high minds wood leed too seoiside. Gu 
thy ways. Be virchus and yool be happy.” 

MoreEL.—Employ ment uv wun kind er another isa 
necessity. Fer my part I keep myself bizzy in gittin 
a livin orf uv other people’s laber, and in these de- 
generate days it’s jest all 1 kin do. 

MOREL No. 2.—The more we git the more we want, 
(Wich is new.] 

















‘That was a horrible affair—the murder of Dean, 
and the sealing up of his remains in a tin box!” 
“What Dean?” asked half a dozen voices at once. 
“ Sar-dine,” was the reply. 

What is the difference between N.wah’s ark and an 
archbishop? Noah's ark was avery high ark, but 





an archbishop is a hierarch (higher ark). 
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GRAY, cold autumn ' 
ing it was, the sky st«: \ “ 
andjewelled withstars ., 

debaran was a pointe 5. in 1 
en light. Afar tothe . “\ 
the steadfast pointers : 
fixedly. Allthe great) o. tr ow 
were resplendent, b:. dost 
moon hanging over th «1 vee 
ern hills, putout the 8. | su 
stars, and threw a vi: t 
pale light across the | ue jan 
uplands. The great i): 1: h 
of forest that guard: | ‘ 
valley weredarkand ~ ot. 6 reel | 
—the wide stretching - . : iam 
ows were dim, but th: . 
river that leaped along the hollow caught the 
beams here and there, and shone like silver. rls 

Roger Westerly paced up and down the pinivic 6 > 14 
of the little railway station. It was growin,’ 
and cold, and he was getting impatient. bat 

So, too, was the spirited black horse harne | 
the chaise that stood nearhim. Mr. Westerly tic) 
away to the hills. They were fast growing in: « . ! 
guishable in the blaskness, but he could see the +: \ 
ing lights coming out one by one in the lonel: 
houses, 

One among the farthest shone unwaverin. +. 1 ! \ 
had been shining for a long half hour, lightinc iin: 
along the wooded road. It was the wax can: ) 
burned upon Helen Irving’s dressing-table. H 
she would come down p ly, pp b wy Gee 
toilet, stately, beautiful and cold. ' 

Nay, perhaps she was already come down, ars +i he 
charming Mr. Tannerhausen as she charmed «: ! 
body, himself included. Roger smiled to bi): 
the thought. Somehow, engaged as he was | 
Irving, the idea did not make him so wretch 
ought. Would it, after all, be pleasanter to | 
ing court to Miss Irving than to be waiting | 
her step-sister to arrive by the train? 

He walked up to the horse, which gavea lo 
of pleasure and tossed his long mane in the «1 

“What do you think, Caspar, old fellow? “1 
may as well curb your impatience. This Mi: »-. 
is no doubt a timid, bread and butter young lav un 
will cry out with a fright if you break your - 
trot;” and he stroked the smooth neck with « 
ness that belied his cynical tone. 

Just now a glaring red light shone out of t. - -:. 
tance. A moment more and there was a rus 
whirr, and the train swept into the station. 
ly was obliged to stand by his horse, the creat 
80 excited and restive, but he kept his eye u 
people who alighted, and the instant the tr 
gone, he walked up to a little cloaked and vt 
ure, and looking calmly down at her, said, qi 

“Are you Miss Kate Fitzmaurice?” 

A veil was quickly thrown back, and the m 
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revealed a pretty, piquant face, 
“Yes! And you?” 
“Tam Roger Westerly.” 
9 She put her bead upon one side, regarding 
bird does a cherry that tempts its bill. 
“Ah!” slowly. “Then you are engaged t 
ter Helen.” 
Westerly lifted his hat. A grim smile cu: 
lips. “ I have that honor, Miss Kate.” 
She gave a shy, amused laugh. “Then 
just the same as my brother, of course, 1 
why you don’t kiss me.” 
: Roger bent his head. Miss Kate’s saucy « 
| ness manag resisted, but the next instant 
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